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As far as possible the names of contributors are shown in the 
body of the book. Special acknowledgments are duOj in Kaira to 
the Collector, Mr. G. F. Sheppard, C.S.; in the Panch Mahals to the 
District Compiler, Mr. H. A. Acworth, C.S., and Mr. W. B. Prescott, 
Superintendent of Police; and both in Kaira and in the Panch 
Mah41s to Major W. P. LaTonche, Superintendent of Police, Mr. 
T. D. Little, Executive Engineer, Mr. N. B. Beyts, Superintendent 
of Survey, and Mr. HimatM Dhirajrani, Overseer Public Works 
Department. 

No District Compiler was appointed for Kaira. But Mr. Sheppard’s 
advice, information, and corrections have, it is believed, ensured 
fullness and accuracy. In the Panch Mahals, the contributions of 
the District Compiler, Mr. Acworth, were of the greatest value, 
supplying details for many subjects on which there was little or no 
available information. 

Since the Maps were prepared the official spelling of a few names 
has been altered. The changes are in no case so great as to cause 
confusion. 

JAMES M. CAMPBELL. 

June, 1879. 
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Chapter I. 
Description- 

Aspect. 


Biteks. 


Tkt Mahi. 


Except a small corner of hilly ground near its northern boundary, 
and in the south-east and south, where along the Mahi the surface 
is roughened and furrowed into deep ravines, the district of Kaira is 
one unbroken plain, sloping gently towards the south-west. Though 
almost all tit for cultivation, the land varies much in character. In 
the north and north-east, with patches of rich rice land, much lies 
open and untilled, covered in places with little but low brushwood. 
In the centre is the chnrotar or goodly land, a tract of most fertile 
and well tilled soil. The people, skilful cultivators and rich, live in 
large well built villages. Their fields, yielding the choicest crops, 
are sheltered by high hedges, and the whole country is clothed with 
rows and clusters of large shapely trees. Westwards this belt of rich 
vegetation passes into a bare though well cultivated tract of rice land. 
This towards the south grows barrener and more open, till as it nears 
the Gulf of Cambay, the fields are separated by unfruitful patches, 
whitened by a saline deposit. 

The district has two chief rivers, the Mahi for nearly 100 miles 
its boundary to the east and south, and on the north-west the 
Sabarmati, touching the district only for a few miles, but of great 
importance, as into it, along the channels of the Shedhi and Vatrak, 
the whole local drainage flows. 

The Mahi, with a course of from 300 to 350 miles, a drainage area 
estimated at from 15,000 to 17,000 square miles, and a discharge 
during maximum flood of about one and three-quarter million cubic 
feet per second, is, after the Narbada and the Tapti, the largest of 
Gujarat rivers. The main branch of the Mahi rises about 1850 feet 
above sea level in the Malwa state of Amjhera, in north latitude 22° 
32' and east longitude 75° 5', almost due east of the town of Cambay, 
and distant from it in a straight line about 160 miles. The source 
of the river is in the Mehad lake, half way between the town of 
Amjhera and the village of Bhopavar, near the western extremity of 
the Vindhya mountains, where, taking a sharp bend almost at right 
angles to the line of their main range, they stretch northwards to 
meet the Aravali hills. For six or seven miles the stream flows 
westward, then bending round Bhopavar, it takes a northerly course, 
parallel with the line of the northern Vindhya hills. Sunk in a deep 
valley between banks in places more than 100 feet high, receiving 
as it passes, many tributaries from the east, but none of any size 
from the west, for 140 miles the Mahi flows to the north till the hills 
of Bagar suddenly turn its stream westward. After flowing twenty- 
five miles to the west the high mountains of MeywAr bend its course 
to the south-west, and this direction nothing in the level Gujarat 
plain alters till the river falls into the Gulf of Cambay, in north 
latitude 22° 10', and east longitude 72° 30'. 

For the first part of its Gujarat course, the Mahi passes through 
the lands of the Mahi Kantha and Rewa KAntha chiefs. It then enters 
British territory, separating the district of Kaira on the right from 
the Panch Mahfils and Baroda on the left. Further to the west and 
for the rest of its course, its right bank forms the southern boundary 
of the state of Cambay, and its left the northern limit of the district 
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of Broach. About 100 miles from its source, at Bungra, where it is 
crossed by the Baroda and Neemuch road, the bed is 400 yards wide, 
with a stream of 100 yards and a depth of one foot. Flowing between 
high alluvial banks much cut by ravines, the hundred miles of 
its Kaira course may be divided into three sections, a stretch of forty 
miles over a rough rocky bed, then about ten miles of sand the 
stream unaffected by the tides, and the last forty-five miles its course 
as a tidal river. At Verakhandi, the limit of the flow of the tidal 
wave, the bed is in the dry season 500 yards wide, the stream 
120, and the average depth of water a foot and a half. About 
thirty miles nearer the sea, where not far from the village of Dehvan, 
it has reached the eastern limit of the Broach district, the river is 
already an estuary, five miles broad with at springs a total tidal 
variation of about twenty-two feet. Below Dehvan the estuary 
broadens but little, the distance across its month from Cambay to 
Kavi being estimated at about five miles.^ Here the extreme tidal 
variations are not less than thirty feet. This added to the funnel¬ 
like shape of the head of the gulf, forces the tidal waters into a wave. 
At neap tides the water ebbs and flows with no marked disturbance. 
But at springs, especially at the night spring tide, about five miles 
below Cambay soon after the flood has set in, two waves rise on 
the shallows on either side of the channel, and swollen by the quicken¬ 
ing tide and narrowing space stretch outwards till they meet in 
midchannel. At ten miles an hour, past sloping shallows in a 
crescent-like curve, and through steep banks in a straight six feet 
high wall-like line, the boro, crested and raging, rushes for twenty 
miles till it is broken and spent on the Dehvan sands.* 

Though during the rains it fills its broad bed from bank to bank 
with, where the sides are high, a depth of over forty feet, in the 
fair season, within the limits of tlie Kaira district, the Mahi can be 
crossed in many places. Of these the chief fords are at the mouth of 
the river between Cambay and Kavi, on account of the rush of water, 
always a dangerous crossing, though at the lowest tides it can be 
passed on foot. Thirteen miles above Cambay is the Dehv4n ford, 
available only at neap tides.* Five miles further at Qajna is another 
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^ Five tailes is the Revenue Survey measure. Thornton gives three Fos, or four and 
a half miles. Hov^ (1787) gives six has, or nine miles. 

* Ethersey’s Cambay Survey 1837, J. R. Geog. Soc. 8, 196-202. The *hore’ is thus 
described by the author of the Periplus (about A.D. 160). ‘Especially ia there risk when 
the new moon fails in conjunction with the night tide, for then,, when the sea is 
perfectly calm, you shall hear in a moment a rushing sound like the tumult of 
battle, and the water driving forward with the utmost impetuosity covers the whole 
of the bare shoals in an instant.'—Vincent’s Periplus, II., 261. 

* The following were (1827) the details of this crossing approached from the south. 
After descending the b^nk at Kdreli for the first three miles, the road leads over a hard 
flat only covered at the highest tides. The principal stream is then crossed about a 
furlong wide, and at the lughest of the neap tides not more than three feet deep. The 
p>ad next passes over a broad, sandy, and somewhat muddy island ; and beyond the 
island, through a minor stream scarcely ankle deep, ascends the steep hank at the 
village of Dehvdn. In the fair season, except for six days before and after the new 
and full moon, when the overflow of the spring tides leaves it muddy, the river bed is 
hard, and any description of carriage can be taken across withont trouble.—Bom. Gov, 
Sel., XL, 88. 
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crossing serviceable except at the highest springs and free from any 
dangerous rush of tide. Ten miles beyond, at the Khdnpur village, 
in the hot weather the river can be forded, and at other seasons carts 
pass easily on poles laid across two boats. Two miles beyond, close 
to the railway bridge, is the Ometa ford, the best of the Mahi 
crossings. The fierceness of the tidal wave makes the month of the 
Mahi dangerous for any but flat bottomed boats. And though it is 
said that, in former times, the village of Dehvan was a port of some 
consequence, the channel is not at present deep enough to adnait 
vessels of any size. The high rugged banks of the Mahi prevent its 
waters being used for irrigation, and so deep is its bed that it drains 
rather than feeds the springs near its banks. 

Four places on the Mahi, Mingrad, Fazilpur, Angad, andTaspur, 
are held specially sacred by the Kolis, and visited by pilgrims on the 
15th of Chaitra (April). The Kolis think of the Mahi as their mother. 
They swear by her, and though they have little fear in breaking their 
oath, they believe that if it is given him to drink a guilty person will 
fail to swallow the water of the Mahi. This happens more particu¬ 
larly if the water is given him at Vasna Kolna, where on the night 
of the Dasera festival (October), the Kolis used to meet and or^nize 
their predatory forays. Though like other streams it is considered 
sacred, fear would seem to be the prevailing feeling in the worship 
of the Mahi. The height of its banks and the fierceness of its floods, 
the deep gullies through which the traveller has to pass on his way to 
the river, and perhaps, above all, the bad name of the tribes on its 
northern bank, explain the proverb, ‘ When the Mahi is crossed, there 
is safety.' 

A detailed description of the S^barmati, the fourth river in Gujardt, 
will be found in the Ahmedabad Statistical Account. During the 
fourteen miles of its course along the western limit of the Kaira 
district its waters are largely used for irrigation. 

The chief drainage line of the plain between the Mahi and the 
Sdbarmati is the river Shedhi. This stream, rising at the Damodi 
hill in the Mahi Kantha, enters the north-east comer of the Kaira 
district within two miles of the Mahi. Passing west through the 
Thasra sub-division it is joined from the right by the Suidak river, 
and further on near the centre of the district about eight miles north 
of Nadiad, it receives the Mohar from the north. Then flowing west, 
on the right just before entering the town of Kaira, it is joined by 
the Mul Khari. Beyond Kaira it meets the Vatrak from the north¬ 
west, and together they wind south-west into the S^barmati. A 
narrow quick-flowing stream its banks steep, and in many parts its bed 
rather deep in mud, the Shedhi is at all times hard to cross. Sweet 
and good when it enters the district after meeting the Mohar its 
water is charged with soda, and being found hurtful to the crops, is 
little used for watering. Except for a mile or two above its meetiig 
with the Vatrak during the hot season the bed of the Shedhi is dry. 
Its tributaries all join it from the right. The first is the Suidak in 
the Thasra sub-division, flowing with an unfailing stream from Hath- 
var in the B^asinor territory. Next near the centre of the district. 
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comes the Mohar. This stream, rising in the Virpnr sub-division of the 
Balasinor territory, enters the Kaira district in the extreme north, 
and near the town of Kapadvanj, meeting the Varasi from Bariar in 
the Mahi Kantha, flows south for about twenty miles. Here from 
the east it is joined by the Loni, and after passing five miles to the 
south-west, falls into the Shedhi. So impregnated with soda is the 
Mohar, that after it joins the Shedhi the waters of that river cannot 
be used for irrigation. The Mul Khari, the next of the Shedhi's 
tributaries, after draining the lowlying land between the town of 
Mahudha and the junction of the Mohar and Shedhi, falls into the main 
stream close to the east of Kaira. The Vatrak, with which the waters 
ofthe Shedhi unite at Kaira, rises near the town of Satuman in Mey war, 
and flows through the lands of the Mahi Kantha and the Parantij 
sub-division of Ahmedabad. Five miles above Kaira it receives the 
Meshvo, a stream that a little to the west has throughout its whole 
course run almost parallel to the Vatrak. Then at Kaira, joining the 
Shedhi from the east with a winding course, they flow south falling 
into the Sabarmati at Vautha, a place of great sanctity. During its 
forty miles course through the Kaira district, the V atrak, between 
alluvial banks about twenty feet high and with a shallow unfailing 
stream, flows over a bed of sand about 150 feet broad. By the help 
of lifts its water is much used in irrigation. 

The BIh&ri, rising in a cluster of hills about ten miles to the north¬ 
east of Ahmednagar in the Idar state, passes through a few villages 
in the extreme west of Kaira, and falls into the Sabarmati to the 
north-west of the village of Radu, a little above the meeting of 
the S&barmati and Vatrak. The land here is very flat, and during 
the rains is subject to flooding. Here, for more than a century, 
rice fields have been watered by banks thrown across the river. 
At first the embankments were of earth and wanted constant repair. 
And it is only since 1850 that at a total cost of £6600 (Rs. 66,000) 
permanent masonry dams with sluice g^tes have been built. These, 
seventeen in number, command an area of 11,000 acres in eleven 
villages. Formerly the right to the Khari water was among 
the villagers on its banks the source of constant quarrels. But in 
1843 and again in 1874, the rights have been settled and the water 
more fairly distributed. The Khari stream generally fails at the end 
of the rice season (November). The water could be brought from 
the Hathmati river by the Hathmati canal and along the Bujva, a 
tributary of the Khari. But much of the land that would gain by 
this increased supply is alienated, and at present there is no way of 
recovering a watercess from the lands of the alienees.^ 

Though its average yearly rainfall is not more than thirty inches, 
the district of Kaira has, since the earliest years of English manag^e- 
ment, been liable to suffer from floods. This has specially been the 
case in two lowlying tracts. In the west where, between the Shedhi 
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1 Between 1869 and 1874 the irrigated ar^ ol Gororoment Imd increas^^m 
3694 to 4737 acres and the land revenue from ^2900 to £3447 (Bs, 29,000— 
34,470).—irrigation Revenue Report, 1876-77# 18-2^ 
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and the Sabarmati, Matar stretches an almost level plain, and in the 
south-west and south where the southern lands of Nadiad,Petlad, and 
the north of Borsad are at times swamped by the flood waters from 
the raised tract along the right bank of the Mahi.^ Though with no 
marked courses the flood waters of the Kaira lowlands set along 
three chief lines, west into the Vatrak, south-west into the Alang 
canal,^ and south by the Chor ravine into the Mahi. The floods that 
drain westwards, gathering head in Dumral, Keriavi, and A'khdol in 
southern Nadiad, through Petlad and Matar pass westwards into 
the Vatrak about two miles above its meeting with the Sabarmati. 
Of the waters that make their way to the Alang canal, two of small 
size pass through the southern villages of Matar, entering the 
canal about ten or twelve miles to the north-west of Cambay. The 
third, a much larger body of water collecting in the southern 
villages of the Thasra sub-division flows past Umreth, and then 
westwards to Chaklasi about six miles south-east of Nadiad. From 
Chaklasi, setting more to the south, it floods the lowlying lands 
of Bakrol and Karamsad, and crossing Petlad and Cambay, aftef 
a course of more than forty miles, spreads over the Ranpur flats 
and makes its way into the Alang canal about three and half 
miles to the north of Cambay. The flood waters that find their 
way into the Chor ravine set along three chief lines, one from 
Sandesar, about eight miles south-west of A'nand ; a second from 
Mogri, about four miles east of Sandesar; and a third from S4rsa, 
about eight miles east of Mogri. The Sandesar water, making head 
in the lowlying lands of that village, flows south-west for about 
eighteen miles, entering the Chor ravine at Karamsal, about two 
miles from its mouth. The second, though called after the village 
of Mogri, makes head at Chikhodra about six miles further east, and 
keeping to the north of Borsad, passes south-west, falling into the 
Chor ravine at Kandhreti about three miles above Karamsal; the 
Sarsa water, passing through A'rds and to the south of Borsad, joins 
the Mogri flood at Uneli, about six miles above Kandhreti. 

During the period of heavy rainfall between 1814 and 1822 
floods and standing water caused much damage.® Flood remissions 
and sums for cutting or clearing drains were from time to time 
granted. But chiefly from the interlacing of Cambay and Baroda 
villages andthe difficulty of getting their managers to work in concert, 
no systematic attempt would seem to have been made to improve the 
drainage before the early survey of the district between 1820 and 
1827. Captain Cruikshank, in his Napad report (1826), describes 


1 A drainage map is given at the end of this chapter. 

2 This canal, about twenty-five miles long, was cut to bring the water of the SAbar- 
mati to the NAriyansar lake at Cambay. This lake is now (1876) dry. 

3 In 1819 sever^ villages were entirely under water, one of them, the GAikwir 
village of Vaso, yielding a yearly revenue of £4000 (Rs. 40,000). Captain Robertson, 
the Collector, had a drain dug to the Vfitrak river. He suggested that an officer 
should be sent to survey the chief natural drainage lines, and complained of the 
gr^t difficulty he found in getting the Gaikwir and Cambay courts to agree to any 
scheme for the common good.--Bom. Gov. Rev. Bee., 149 of 1820, 491. In western 
Sorsad, in 1824, drains were said to be wanted to carry ofif the water that lodged and 
destroyed the land.—Bom. Gov. Sel, XI., 92. 
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the general drainage of the district. In that part of the country 
serious loss from floods would seem to have been only occasional, 
and Captain Cruikshank did not advise the undertaking of any 
large drainage scheme. He thought that enough would be done if, 
in times of flood, care was taken to cut temporary channels from 
village to village, and to see that the passage of the flood waters 
was in no way checked or turned aside.' In Matar, Captain 
Cruikshank would seem to have found the evils resulting from 
flooding more pressing.^ With the help of the headmen of 
several villages he prepared a scheme for the drainage of most of its 
chief villages. According to his estimates, at a total cost of £980 
(Rs. 9800), of which £320 (Rs. -3200) would be met by the villagers, 
land capable of yielding a yearly revenue of £1131 (Rs. 11,310) 
might be saved. These proposals were approved by Government 
in 1828. But on account of the inability of the people of several 
villages to pay their contributions, and the objections raised by 
the Baroda and Cambay authorities to let drains pass through 
their lands, nothing was done till in 1830 (October 15) Sir John 
Malcolm took the matter in hand, strongly supporting Captain 
Cruikshank’s scheme on the ground, not only of the increase of 
revenue, but because of the gain to public health and the protection 
to cattle likely to ensue.^ In 1831, a survey was carried out by 
Mr. Jordan. This showed that for an outlay by Government of 
£1212 (Rs. 12,120) 2528 acres (4304 Wp/ms) of land might be saved 
from flooding. Government approved Mr. Jordan’s proposals, 
and ordered his scheme to be carried out without delay.' The 
work was earnestly taken up, and during eleven years, continued 
to be vigorously pushed on. At the end of that time (1842), 
fourteen sets of drains had been completed, at a cost of about 
£4000 (Rs. 40,000). Of the fourteen works, one was in the north 
between Mehmadabadand Mahudha; eight were in the west, draining 
into the Vatrak ; four were in the south-west, draining into the Alang 
canal; and one in the south, draining into the Chor ravine. The 
northern work, in two parts, one protecting the villages of Rudan and 
Karoli, the other those of Bhumas and Khutaj, was finished in 1837, 
at a cost of £296 (Rs. 2960). Of the eight western works, one 


1 After Captain Cmikshank’s survey came several seasons of unusually heay 
rainfall. In 1829 the villages of Karamsad and Bakrol were most seriously flooded, 
and owing to a bank raised by the villagers of Valison to the west, t^ flood waters 
could not pass off. So much harm was done that from Karamsad and Bikrol, a com- 
pany 500 strong went out to clear oflf the dam. Val&son resisted, and the s rug- 
gle lasted for three days, with a loss of from twelve to fifteen men. Again, between 
1835 and 1838 much damage was done. In Sandesar near Karamsad, for four succe^ 



2 Captain Cruikshank’s report,prepared in 1827 has not been trace^ Mr Jordan 
refers to it in his letter to the Sub-CoUector 

The figures are taken from Sir John Malcolm’s Mmute, dated October 15th, 1830. 

3 Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec., 319 of 1830, 242. rmikahank’s 

' The estimate was about £200 (Rs. 2000) higher t^an Captain Craik^ank^ 

The difference was due to the failure of looi 

and to a rise in the rates of e«i>hwork.— Gov., 1538, 28th April 183 . 
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carried the flood waters of Radhvanaj into the Vatrak about two 
miles below Kaira. The remaining seven united in draining western 
Nadiad and central Matar into the Vatrak, about twelve miles below 
Kaira. Of these, one finished in 1832 (March 8th) at a cost of 
£118 (Rs. 1180), relieved Undhela and Matar; the second finished in 
1833 (January 31st) at a cost of £128 (Rs. 1280), relieved Heranj, 
Machhial, and Traj; the third finished in 1833 (January 31 st) at a cost 
of £193 (Rs. 1930), drained the western villages of Khandli, Kathoda, 
Tranja, Marala, and Punaj; the fourth finished in 1841 (June 15th) 
at a cost of £699 (Rs. 6990), drained the Petlad villages of Pij and 
Vaso, and the Matar villages of Maliataj and Laval; the fifth 
finished in 1842 (April 14th) at a cost of £70 (Rs. 700), drained 
Bamnoli, Dantali, and Davra; the sixth finished in 1842 (March 
and April) at a cost of £56 (Rs. 560), drained Dumral, Pipleta, and 
Keriavi ; and the seventh finished in 1842 (April 30th) at a cost of 
£36 (Rs. 360), drained Mitral and A'khdol. 

Of the three that protected the south-west, one finished in 1837 
(June 12th) at a coat of £222 (Rs. 2220), brought the flood waters of 
the south Matar villages of Moraj and Chikhlia into the Alang canal, 
about twelve miles north-west of Cambay. The other two forming 
together the great Karamsad drain, entered the Alang canal, about 
three and a half miles from Cambay. The chief of these two works 
finished in 1838 (November 18th) at a cost of £1092 (Rs. 10,920), 
starting from the village of Karamsad, four miles west of A'nand, 
passed through Palaj, A'mod, Nar, and Bhanderaj, a distance 
of about twenty miles. The other work, a feeder to this great drain, 
finished in 1839 (June 15th) at a cost of £253 (Rs. 2530), relieved 
the villages of Narsanda, Vadtal, Rahavli, and Bandhni. The 
southern line was the Mogri drain, finished in 1840 (May 30th) at a 
cost of £81 (Rs. 810). This passing through Nah&pa, Santokpura, 
Bochasan, Uneli, Sahijpur, and Vfisna, entered the Chor ravine at 
Karamsal. Two villages, Boriavi about five miles nor^h of A'nand, 
and Sangesar about two miles south of Karamsad, were left unpro¬ 
tected. Plans were prepared for draining Boriavi south to Bakrol, 
and Sangesar south to Karamsal, in the Chor ravine. But in both 
cases the Baroda and Cambay authorities, through some of whose 
villages the flood waters would have to pass, raised objections and 
the question of making those drains was laid aside. In reviewing, 
in 1843, the results of this drainage system, the Collector, Mr. 
Kirkland, showed that while the whole cost of the works was 
£4000 (Rs. 40,000), during the five years ending with 1841 about 
one-half of this amount had been saved by making remissions of land 
revenue unnecessary. Besides this saving to Government, there was 
the great gain to villagers, and a marked improvement in the public 
health. Government agreed that the result was satisfactory.’ They 
thanked Mr. Kirkland for the interest he had shown in planning 
and supervising the works, and Messrs. Jordan and Spry for their 


1 Collector, 2812, August 10th, 1843. 
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valuable servicef? in constructing them. So great relief did these 
canals bring, that in 1812 several smaller cuts, already surveyed and 
sanctioned, were found to be unnecessary. The rejected lines were, 
in the east, three feeders to the Karamsad grand drain from Chaklasi 
to the north, Ghikhodra to the east, and A'nand to the south of 
Karamsad, and along this same drain about half way to the Alang 
canal at the village Silvai, a branch from the right bringing the flood 
waters of Balitva, Changa, Melav, and Pipla. In the south a cut 
from Pandoli, Khadma, and Shahpur, in Borsad, to fall into the Mahi 
to the west of Cambay. In the west, in southern Matar, a cut passing 
through Bantva, Pariaj, and Bamangam, into the Alang canal. The 
arrangements for relieving Karamsal and Bakrol failed. The 
original canal was about eight feet above the proper level, and the 
second drain, by way of Jol, through raised sandy ground, was very 
soon so filled with drift, that only in the very highest floods was the 
water able to pass off. With this exception all the lines worked well. 
For several years little care was taken of the drains, and nothing was 
done in the way of repairs. And after about fourteen years, partly from 
their bad state of repair and partly from two or three seasons of 
unusually heavy rainfall, complaints of loss from flooding again became 
I common.* Accordingly, in 1858, Mr. Spry, to whom along with Mr. 

Jordan the success of the works finished between 1831 and 18-t2 was 
. due, was deputed to ‘survey and determine the differen t lines of drainage.’ 
Though Mr. Spry’s report was useful as showing the position of the 
lands ^ble to flooding, and the lines of natural drainage, it contain¬ 
ed no details or estimates of works. In 1862 Colonel Prescott, in 
his survey report on Matar, renewed complaints of the damage done 
by the bad state of the drains, and suggested that the whole subject 
should be inquired into, and the canals made use of for irrigation.* 
For several years no officer was available for special drainage duty, 
and it was not till the close of 1865 that the work was again taken up. 
Between November of that year, and August of 1866, Lieutenant 
Baldwin surveyed the greater part of the Kaira low lands. His 
main drainage lines differed but little from those laid down by Mr. 
Jordan. He proposed to extend the feeders of the chief west line 
to Barian and Piplaj, south of Nadiad. Of the south-western line, 
he would continue that through Pariaj and Bamangam across the 
f Petlad lands to Dehmol, six miles from Vadtal. He would cut an 
, additional channel crossing from Pariaj in south Matar to 
Sojitra, six miles north-west of PetMd. The Karamsal line he 
did not propose to change. But he added the cut from Pandoli and 
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* In 1856 the Collector complained that near Uadiid, to get to their fields, cnltiratora 
had, with their ploughs on their heads, to wade through mud and water higher a 
man’s breast. From other villages reports came that women were 
the streets were dangerous from alligators crawling about. Collector t P 

1854. 

» In 1862 Colonel Prescott wrote, ‘ the MAtar drains c^cd 
1840, made the district healthier, raised the revenue made 

and helped the cultivators to accumulate we^th. to arow nroeMroua 

are unanimous in dating the time from which the i^tnot began g p ^ 
from its drainage by Jordan.’-Bom. Gov. Sel.. New Senes, CXIV., 416. 421. 

[B 1671-2 
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Danteli into the Alang canal, about a mile north-west of Cambay, 
formerly surveyed, but rejected as unnecessary. His southern or 
Chor ravine drainage lines are the Sandesar, the Mogri, and the 
Sarsa, the same as Mr. Jordan’s. For the three lines passing 
through the Matar sub-division, Mr. Baldwin was unable to prepare 
projects. Like Mr. Jordan, he thought the villages along the Sarsa 
branch of the Mogri drain wanted no special protection. For the 
improvement of the three remaining lines, he proposed for Karamsad, 
a canal about twenty-eight miles long with a drainage area of 
about 141 miles, and an estimated cost of £78-55 (Rs. 78,550) ; for 
Sandesar, a canal about seventeen miles long with a drainage area of 
about fifty-four miles, and an estimated cost of £9237 (Rs. 92,370) ; 
and for Mogri, a canal about twenty miles long with a drainage area 
of about 150 miles, and an estimated cost of £7056 (Rs. 70,560). 
The four years before Mr. Baldwin’s survey had been seasons of 
very evenly distributed rainfall. Little loss had been caused by 
floods, and the people showed small interest in the proposed drainage. 
After his survey was completed in Augu.st 1866, the district was 
visited by a very heavy flood. Mr. Baldwin took advantage of the 
opportunity to test the accuracy of his measurements. Of the effect 
of this storm he has left the following details :—In twenty-four 
hours (August 3, 1866) from 4-50 to 5-50 inches of rain fell. At 
Chikhodra, about two and a half miles east of A'nand, whore the Mogri 
and Chor water first makes head, the flood was about four feet higher 
than was good for the land, and was destroying some hundred acres of 
rice. A'nand, though in the middle of a lake, was unhurt; only waste 
lands were covered. Mogri looked flooded, but the people said the 
water was not too high. Instead of draining into the Mogri cutting, 
a strong head of water was setting west for Karamsad. In Karam¬ 
sad though the flood was doing great harm, it was, the people said, 
only eighteen inches too high. A little of the flood was passing 
north to Bakrol, but just as much was rolling in from A'nand. At 
Sandesar the water stood four and a half feet too deep ; and at Bakrol 
great damage was done. Jol was safe, the flood running off along the 
old cut. 

In forwarding his projects to Government, Mr. Baldwin complained 
that he found the old drains greatly in want of looking after. Hedges 
were planted across them in some places, and in others, to water a 
field, the channel had been blocked up. Compared with the former 
drains, Mr. Baldwin trusted that his canals would prove to have 
more even slopes, and fewer windings. Again, he thought it a 
great advance that instead of carrying them through he had cut 
his drains along the feeding sides of ponds and reservoirs. The 
proposal to make the drainage canals into ii’rigation channels was 
not approved. But, except the sluices and bridges, the Mogri scheme 
was sanctioned, and a sum of £4278 (Rs. 42,780) spent in cutting 
the canal. The drain has worked well. But since its construction 
no attempt has been made to carry out either the Karamsad or 
Singsi projects. It has, on the whole, been a time of rather short 
rainfall with no great damage from floods. The district officers, 
while admitting that the Mogri drain has done all that it was expected 
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to do, doubt if the advantage gained is worth the sum spent.* In 
Borsad, in Colonel Prescott’s opinion (1867), the damage by floods was 
so slight, and the loss to the early crops was so generally followed by 
a better late harvest, that this liability formed no gp’ound for reducing 
the survey rates. Again in 1868 Mr. Elliot the Collector wrote 
that both because they were unnecessary and on account of the large 
quantity of land they would occupy, the other schemes should not, in 
his opinion, be carried out.^ Mr. Little the Executive Engineer 
agreed with this view, doubting if the good done by such canals is 
equal to the cost of cutting them. On these grounds, while ordering 
that care should be taken to keep all the channels clear and in order, 
Government have decided that for the present the other projects 
should not be carried out.® 

Besides the smaller floods mentioned under the head of drainage, 
three specially severe storms visited Kaira, one in 1837, a second in 
1868, and athirdin 1871. In 1837 after two days (the 28th and 29th 
August) of average rainfall, on the evening of the 30th, a storm burst 
with heavy thunder and wind. The flood continued to rise till nine 
in the evening of the 31st. The waters kept at their extreme 
height for about an hour and then slowly fell. Near the town of 
Kaira, the Shedhi and Vatrak uniting, rose till they covered the 
whole country for miles. From the 31st August to the 2nd 
September, between the Collector’s house and the town, a stream ran 
too deep to be crossed. At this time the water stood waist high on the 
steps of the rest-house near the library, and flowed over the Eatanpur 
bridge. It rose to four of the town gates, the Lai, the Ahmedabad, 
the Pura, and the B^ilapir, leaving at Balapir gate only four feet of the 
arch open, and flooding about thirty-five houses inside. Opposite this 
gate, and at a small distance on the further bank of a water-course, 
stands the hamlet of Lakhmipura. In this village of 125 houses, only 
thirty were left standing. Of the people, one hundred were saved in 
a boat, and the rest by climbing from tree to tree. This flood is said 
to. have been due to a very unusual rise in the rivers above the Kaira 
district rather than to the excess of the local rainfall. In the whole 
district the lands of eighty-six villages were flooded, twenty-one 
in Nadiad, twenty-one in Matar, fifteen in Mahudha, ten in Borsad, 
eight in Thasra, and five in Kapadvanj. No lives were lost. But 
besides huts, 409 houses in the town of Kaira were destroyed.^ The 
lately completed drains were most useful in relieving the district of 
the flood waters. In Matar they prevented immense loss, both in 
houses and lands, and in Mahudha were of eminent service.® 

Between the 9th and 13th August 1868, with much wind, 22-4 
inches of rain fell.® On the 12th, the Vatrak rose rapidly; and in 
the morning of the ISth, both the Vatrak and the Shedhi overflowed 


* In the great flood of August 9, 1868, the Mogri canal did great service, very 
rapidly relieving the lands near Borsad of their flood waters.—Collector, 875, Sept¬ 
ember 11, 1868. 

* Collector, 1156, November 28, 1868. ’ Gov. Res. 253, January 29, 1869. 

^ Collector’s weather report, 2nd Septr. 1837. ® Collector 201, October 15th, 1837- 

* Collector 816, August 24, 1868, and Gov. Res, 1664, September 7, 1868. 
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their banks. Near Kaira, except the town, the Cullcctor’s house 
and the camp, the country was Hooded for miles. On the walls of 
the library in the low laud south of the town, the water stood five 
feet two inches deep. In the town one child, a IVirsi, was drowned, 
and 395 houses, nine of the first, seventy-two of the second, and 314 
of the third class, were destroyed. In the rest of the district 
the lives of three human beings and of thirteen cattle were lost; 
and 1960 houses, 104 two-storied, 736 one-storied, and 1220 huts 
destroyed. Railway traffic was stopped for more than a fortnight. 
But the public works suffered but slightly. As far as an estimate 
could be framed, the total amount of damage done was calculated 
at £13,858 (Rs. 1,38,580). To help the destitute. Government 
sanctioned the expenditure of £1000 (Rs. 10,000), and a further 
advance of £1000 (Rs. 1(»,000) was made to the Kaira municipalities. 
An additional sum of £511 (Rs. 5110) was raised in Bombay and 
forwarded to the Collector of Kaira. But the people were unwilling to 
take charity, and the money was spent in improving ponds and wells. 
Of five of the villages that suffered most, the sites were changed. 
Land revenue to the amount of £752 (Rs. 7520) was remitted, free 
grants of limestone, of clay for bricks, and in some cases of wood 
were made, and at a total cost of £29,672 (Rs. 2,96,720)’ relief works 
were kept open from the beginning of August to the end of May. 

On the 2nd August 1871, a storm broke over the district with a 
fierce south-west wind and rain, varying in twenty-four hours from 
3'50 inches in Thasra to 11‘41 inches in Matar, and averaging 7‘72 
inches over the whole district.* Round the town of Kaira the coun¬ 
try was flooded for miles. The water hid even the highest hedges, 
and at the town of Kaira stood from sixteen to eigliteen inches 
higher than in 1808. The 3rd and 4th August were rough, wet days, 
followed on the 5th by a severe gale, and heavy rain from the south¬ 
west. The flood was felt most severely in the Mehniadabad and Mdtar 
villages. For four days (2nd to 5th August) at Kaira the Collector’s 
office was cut off from the town and the road between Mehmadabad 
and Kaira was impassable. A railway bridge was washed away and 
some telegraph wires destroyed; otherwise the damage to the public 
works of the district was small. Except the camp road, the Executive 
Engineer estimated that all loss might be covered by adding £250 
(Rs. 2500) to the repair estimates. Though in several villages the 
whole population lived for nearly two days and nights in trees, only 
five persons and 799 cattle were drowned and 4934 houses, 276 of them 
in the town of Kaira, destroyed. The loss of property was calculated 
at £25,031 (Rs. 2,50,310). The distress, considerable in some 
villages, was almost entirely relieved by private charity. The Kaira 
grain fund committee, without giving general and ill-judged alms, 

brought most liberal help, distributing from £70 to £80 (Rs. 700-800) 
worth of grain. Cases of distress, unsuited for private relief, were 


villagers (in cash and labour), Es. 10,906, 

and Local Funds, Ks. 215,458. /. > 

» The details are, Thisra, 3 50; A’nand, 975 ; NadiSd, S'll; Borsad, 7; Mehmada¬ 
bad, 6-4; Kapadvanj, 6-85 ; Mitar, 11-41; and Kaira, 876 
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met by Government advances, amounting altogether to a sum of 
£500 (Rs. 5000) d 

The district contains no natural lakes, but according to the statis¬ 
tics of 1871-72, is supplied with 4079 ponds or reservoirs, covering 
a total area of 1 i,bb‘i acres, or on an average of four acres to each 
reservoir. Of the total number, two only, the Gomti lake at Dakor 
and the village reservoir of Belara in the Matar sub-division, are of 
any great size. As most of them are dry or very low in the hot season, 
they are of little use for perennial crops; but in October and Novem¬ 
ber, after the rains are over, they are very serviceable for watering 
rice. Except in parts of the Kapadvanj and Thasra sub-divisions, 
where the land is impregnated with soda, the district is well supplied 
with wells, ponds, and rivers of sweet water. Besides the ponds 
mentioned above, 545 water-lifts or dheJcuris, and the unbuilt wells 
in alluvial lands, there were 227 wells with, and 10,076 wells without 
steps. 

Geologically the Kaira plain is, with the exception of the few sandy 
hills and rocks in Kapadvanj and Thasra, a deep bed of flint and lime 
alluvium, most of it the debris of the felspathic and limestone rocks 
of the Aravali hills. In the raised tract, along the banks of the 
Mahi, water is found only at a depth of from eighty to 110 feet. Away 
from the river, wells have their springs from forty to sixty feet deep, 
rising through strata of earth mixed with limestone nodules, alternat¬ 
ing with sand overlying sheet limestone. From this limestone, when 
tapped, water rises to within twenty-five feet of the surface. 
Formerly, in parts of the district, water was to be found higher even 
than this. Many old wells are said to have been made useless by 
the earthquake of 1819, which lowered all the springs from five to 
ten cubits.^ In some cases deeper sinking has overcome the evil, in 
others, a fine stratum of quicksand makes further cutting dangerous. 
The hot springs of Lasundra, ten miles south-east of Kapadvanj, 
rise to the surface in ten or twelve cisterns, the hottest standing at 
a temperatm e of 115°. Like those at Tua in Godhra, twenty miles to 
the south-east, and at Anaval, 160 miles south, the Lasnndm springs 
are slightly sulphureous, and thought to be useful in skin diseases. 

To Europeans, though with some constitutions it agrees well, the 
climate is trying. From November to March the air is pleasant and 
bracin<r. But even this long share of cool weather fails to make up 
for the severe heat of the rest of the year, dry and parching in 
March, April, and May; moist and oppressive from June to October. 
To the people of the country, except in the eastern sub-divisions 
of Kapadvanj and Thasra, and on the north-west, in the marshy 
rice-bearing lands near the Khari river, the climate is not hurtful; and 
the central tract, known as the charotar, is considered healthy. 
During a long term of years the district has on the whole been free 
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* Collector 990, August 18, 1871. «, ■ i i. ii. j 

’’ This change in the water level is perhaps suflBciently explamea by the dry 
years 1822 1823, and 1824, which would seem to have brought the district back to 
the state it was in, before the soaking or beja of the heavy rainy seasons 1814 to 
1822.—Bom. Gov. Sel., X., 5. 
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from outbreaks of cholera or other epidemics.^ Malarious fever, the 
prevailing disease, is commonest and most severe in the month of 
October. During the cold season, as the air becomes dryer, sick¬ 
ness gradually grows less, and in the hot weather months public 
health is at its best. From March to October the general direction 
of the wind is from the south-west, and from November to February 
from the north-east. From 1852 to 1861, the average rainfall was 
33'78 inches ; from 1862 to 1871, the corresponding returns give 
27’45 inches ; and from 1872 to 1877, 28T0 inches.^ Except an 
occasional shower in the cold season, the whole rain supply falls 
between June and October. Thermometrical readings registered 
during the ten years ending with 1861 vary from 104'1 in May to 
54'6 in January. They give for the whole period an average mean 
temperature of 79‘6.® 


^ In 1876, Nadidd suffered from a severe attack of cholera. 

* Sanitary Commissioner’s report of 1873, 45, 46. The 1872-1877 returns show 
the average fall over the whole district. The available details for the town of Kaira 
are :— 

Rainfall at Kaira, 1S5S-77. 


Year. 

Inches. 

Cents. 

Tear. 

]j4ches. 

Cents. 

Year. 

Inches. 

Cent 

1858 

22 

28 

1865 

24 

36 

1872 

58 

83 

1859 

34 

28 

1866 

27 

32 

1873 

22 

80 

1860 

31 

6 

1867 

20 

09 

1874 

23 

22 

1861 

28 

52 

1868 

38 

91 

1875 

35 

92 

1862 

33 

12 

1869 

33 

38 

1876 

30 

38 

1863 

28 

03 

1870 

38 

69 

1877 

26 

44 

1864 

15 

69 

1871 

33 

44 





* Average thermometrical readings, Kaira, 1862-1862 :— 



Januarj. 

May. 

September. 

December. 

Mean 

. 69-9 .. 

. 92-9 

... 84-7 .. 

. 71 1 

Maximum 

. 85-2 .. 

. 1041 

... 93 5 .. 

. 84-8 

MiBimum 

. 54-6 ... 

. 81-8 

... 75-9 .. 

. 57-4 

Kange 

. 30-6 .. 

. 22-3 

... 17-6 .. 

. 27-4 
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CHAPTER II. 

PRODUCTION. 

Some large heaps of iron slag show that at one time iron ore 
was worked in the neighbourhood of Kapadvanj. With this excep¬ 
tion the district is without minerals. In the bed of the Majam river, 
about fifteen miles from Kapadvanj, are found some varieties of 
agate and moss pebbles. These known as khdriyu, dgiya, and 
rdtadin, are, when polished, among the most valued of Cambay stones. 
At Kapadvanj the business of collecting them is almost entirely in 
the hands of merchants of the class of Shia Bohoras. Labourers are 
employed by them to search the bed of the stream and quarry its 
banks. The best season for finding the stones is at the close of the 
rains, when numbers are washed out of the mud and gravel of the 
banks and bed. When a supply of stones has been collected they 
are baked. And those that stand the fire, and develope bright 
colours, are sent to Cambay to be polished.* In the bed of the 
river Mahi are masses and boulders of trap, and in the east, near 
where it enters the district, rock is plentiful, including trap with 
occasional limestone, quartz, and granite. Though not suited for 
building purposes this rock is used for road metal. Limestone, 
kankar, in small nodules is found in and near most of the Kaira 
rivers. Its quality varies, but it usually contains from fifty to seventy- 
five per cent of carbonate of lime besides sand and sometimes clay 
and magnesia. Sand used for making mortar is found in the rivers 
Mahi, Vatrak, and Meshvo, and in the smaller water-courses. In 
low broken ground near Kapadvanj, Lasundra, Torna, and other 
villages in the north-east of the district, a white crust of impure 
carbonate of soda forms on the surface of the ground. This earth is 
collected and much used in making glass and soap and as a mordant 
in dyeing cloth 

Kaira is generally spoken of as one of the best wooded parts of 
the Bombay Presidency. This in one sense is true. At the same 
time the district has no forests or forest land,® the trees either 
standing singly or in small groves. Especially in the southern 


^ Mr. Forbes (Or. Mem. III., 68) mates Kapadvanj the site of Ptolemy’s (150) 
mountain of agates. But it seems more likely that Ptolemy he^d of the mine 
on the RAjpipla hills, since known as Bara Ghor. Details of the mini ng and manufac¬ 
ture of Cambay stones are given in the Cambay statistical account. 

’ Contributed by T. D. Little, Esq., C.E., District Executive Engineer. 

® In the Borsad sub-division, during the rains of 1867, 1256 acres of land were 
sown with babul, Acacia Arabica. The seed germinated, but after growing a few 
inches high the plants withered, —Forest Report, 1867-68. 
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parts the timber is found in the hedge rows with' here and 
there in the fields a well grown solitary tree. In the norths the 
mahuda, Bassia latifolia, and in the south, the mango and the limbdo, 
Melia azadirachta, are the commonest varieties. All over the 
district the custard-apple, shitdphal, Anona squamosa, is abundant, 
in some places bearing good fruit, though apparently gp’owing wild. 
Besides these, the rdyan, Mimusops indicia, the kanaj, Ulmus 
integrifolia, the karanj or kaniji, Pongamia glabra, and the aduso, 
Ailanthus excelsa, are freely distributed over almost the whole of 
the district. The fruit of the mango is in considerable quantities 
sent to Baroda, Ahmedabad, and Kathiawar. During the hot season 
the fleshy corolla of the mahuda flower is eaten by the poor and by 
cattle, and from it is distilled a favourite native liquor. Mixed 
with whey the berries of the rdyan, Mimusops indica, form during 
the hot season the staple food of a large section of the Koli 
population. 

The chief domestic animals of the district are oxen, cows, buffa¬ 
loes, sheep and goats, horses, camels, and asses. Of oxen, the 
] 876-77 returns show a total of 128,247 head. A few of the finest, 
worth from £15 to £30 (Rs. 150-300) the pair, owned by well-te-do 
Kanbi cultivators, are brought from Kathiawar and Kankrej in 
northern Gujarat. But some of the largest are bred in the district, 
Bhcilaj and other villages of the Nadiad sub-division being famous for 
their bullocks. The poorer cultivators have smaller, leaner, and less 
valuable cattle, worth from £3 to £10 (Rs. 30-100) a pair. But 
except in Thasra and Kapadvanj, where they are small and in poor 
condition, the Kaira cattle are on the whole large and fine animals. 
Among cultivators the common practice is to buy and rear calves. 
Besides a full supply of grass and millet stalks, the rich man’s 
bullocks have every day a pound or two of bruised oil seeds, and from 
four to six pounds of pnlse.i Except in the busy season (June- 
November), when they have a pound or two of oil seed and grain, millet 
stalks are the only fodder of the poor man’s cattle, and sometimes 
they are turned out on the village grazing ground to shift for them¬ 
selves. Of male buffaloes, the 1876-77 returns show a total of 
10,316 head. Most male calves are kept from the mother’s milk 
and allowed to die. Of cows the total is returned at 49,264 and 
of she-buffaloes at 180,223. Well-to-do cultivators own from three 
to ten milch cows and buffaloes. A cow varies in value from £2 
to £5 (Rs. 20-50) and a she-buffalo from £3 to £8 (Rs. 30-80). 
These animals are, except in the rainy season (July-October), 
almost all stall fed. Their fodder is grass and millet stalks with, 
when in milk, eveiy day a pound or two of oil seed cake and 
cotton seed, kapdsia. The townsman generally keeps only one 
cow or buffalo and uses all its milk in his own family. The culti¬ 
vator makes most of the milk into clarified butter, sending weekly 
supplies to market.® Professional herdsmen, or Rabaris, as well as 


1 Generally adad, Phaseolns mango, or guvdr, Cyamopsia psoralioidea. 

* Clarified butter ia one of the moat valuable of Kaiia exporta. S6me account of 
the trade ia given below. 
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cultivators, rear milcli cattle both cows and she-buffaloes. Though Chapter IL 
the Eabaris are not a wandering tribe, their cattle are not stall fed. Produ^on. 
They are supposed to graze them on the common pasture ground. 

But finding scanty fodder there the Eabaris have little scruple in imals. 

letting their animals stray into any unguarded field. Brahmans and Donmtic. 

Vanias generally make over their young calves to Kanbis and Kolis 
to be reared. On handing it over the calf is valued, and the 
common agreement is that when the calf is full grown and again 
valued the owner pays the man who reared it one-half of the 
increased price. Milch buffaloes are sent from the district by rail in 
considerable numbers, chiefly to Surat and Bombay. 

Sheep and goats, with a total strength of 53,880 head, are 
reared chiefly by professional herdsmen, Eabaris and Bharvads. 

They are found in greatest numbers in the less highly cultivated 
districts of Matar in the west, and Thasra and Kapadvanj in the 
east. Sheep are bred for their milk, wool, and flesh. Goats for 
their milk and their flesh. The wool is generally cut twice a year, 
in November and March. The Eabaris cut it themselves with a 
specially heavy pair of shearing scissors. The wool has little care 
given to it, and is usually very indifferently washed. Except what 
little they make into felt and weave into coarse blankets, the 
Eabaris sell their wool to traders, chiefly Musalmans, who export it 
to Bombay. The trade seems to be of growing importance, as the 
total sent by rail has risen from twenty-two tons in 1870 to forty- 
seven in 1877. The sheep’s rutting season is in May. She carries 
for six months. A sheep is milked from November to June, and 
generally yields from one to two pounds a day. Of this the young 
are allowed to suck half and the rest is used to make butter. The 
milk of twenty sheep would in four days yield about five pounds of 
butter worth about 3«. 3d. (Es. 1-10). Sheep begin to bear when 
three years old and continue till they are about seven. A good 
ewe is worth 8g. (Es, 4). A large number of sheep and goats are 
every year sent by rail to the Bombay market. 

Horses are returned at 2366, but by far the greater number of them 
are mere ponies, unsuited for the purposes of cavalry. In value they 
vary from £2 to £10 (Es. 20-100). Most of them are born and 
reared in the district. Some of the best come from Cutch and 
Kathiawar, and a few show signs of being the produce of the 
Ahmedabad stud horses. As a rule they are not well taken care of. 

Many are allowed to feed themselves as they best can, others have 
millet stalks, and when in work a daily aUowance of gram. One of the 
Government stud horses is stationed at Eiaira. In 1876-77 he 
served thirty-three mares. 

Few camels are bred in Kaira, but large numbers are brought 
during the fair season from Marwdr and BLathidwtir to graze in the 
district. A fee of one young camel for each hundred head m paidl 
to Government. The animal is sold and the price credited to' 
revenue. The drivers are for the most part Eajputs and Eabaris. 

A full-grown camel vanes m price from £4 to £15 (Es. 40-150). 

Asses returned at 6325 are of two kinds, the common ass and the 
big white ass cff HaMr in Kdthifiwfir. The females are kept only by 
[B1671—3 
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potters or kumhhdrs, and the males by rice buskers or golds. They 
are used to carry bricks, earth, and rice. In value they vary from 6«. 
to ]4«. (Rs. 3-7) for the common sort, to £1 or £1 4<>-. (Ks. 10-12). 
for the big Halar sort. Fifty years ago many cliarotar villages were 
infested with swarms of tame pig. These animals, ownerless and 
uncared for, lived on such garbage as they could pick up. Filthy and 
useless they did much harm to the crops. At last so great was the 
nuisance that the richer classes hired the Vaghris to cart them out of 
village limits and set them free. Though still plentiful they have 
since ceased to be a nuisance.' 

Of wild animals, the Tiger, fu;;/;, Felis tigris, was within the last 
ten years (1867) always to be found in the bed or among the ravines 
of the Mahi.^ But the spread of tillage and the efforts of European 
sportsmen in the rough country near the Main and in the Rewa 
Kantha and Panch JVlahal hills have so reduced their number that 
they are now only occ.asionally met with. Four tigers were killed in 
1876. Butin the four preceding years none had been shot. 

The Panther, dipdo, Felis leopardus, is from the same causes as 
the tiger, becoming scarce. A few are still found on the banks 
of the Mahi. During the five years ending with 1877 nine panthers 
were killed, three in 1875, four in 1876, and two in 1877. 

The Wolf, vani, Canis pallipes, though becoming rare, is still 
sometimes seen roving in packs of four or five. They carry off 
considerable numbers of sheep and goats. 

The Htjina, taras, Hyaena striata; the Jackal, sidl, Canis 
aureus; and the Fox, lohri, Vulpes bengalensis, are common, and 
said to destroy much poultry. 

The Wild Boar, dnkar, Sus indicus, abounds along the 
Sabarmati from Vautha in the west, northwards to Chitrasar, then 
east by the irrigation canal, past Ldli along the banka of the 
Meshvo and V4trak, in the grass meadows at Kanaj and Mahej, 
round Kaira, in the Mahudha fields, round Dadusar, and on the broaid 
waste lands and ravines in Kapadvanj and Thasra. It does much 
damage to crops. 

Of the deer tribe, the Blue Bull, Portax pictus, formerly in 

numbers over the whole district, has of late years become scarcer 
and much more wary. They are still found chiefly in the Kapad- 
vanj, A nand, and Mehmadabad sub-divisions, in herds of from 
eight to ten. The Antelope, kaliar. Antilope bezoartica, is found 
in large numbers over the whole district. The Indian Gazelle, 
ehikara, Gazella beuettii, is also common. 


' In the town of Umreth (1830) there were said to be between 6000 and 7000 pig 
who ate aU crops bnt tobacco.—Sub-CoUeotor 11th June 1831, Bom. Rev Rec. 406 
of 1832,175; Bom. Gov. Sel., XI., 112 . 

’ 1“ tigers were numerons along the Kaira bank of the MahL Bishop Heber 
mentions that in the beginning of that year one was bold enough to carry off a man 
fromanimerousconvoyofartiUery.—Heb. Nar.II, 137. About the same time (1823) 
the distact, near Rohisa, six miles from Mehmadabad, was a 
bm caned Vdghiekro or the tiger’s hill, from the number of tigers that fomerly 
iafested and were still found on it.—Bom, Gov. Sel., X., 130. * ^ 
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Of smaller animals, the Hare, sasla, Lepus ruficaudatus, is found 
in all parts of the district. 

Of wild birds, the Goose, gauze hadale, Anser cinereus, is found 
occasionally in some of the large ponds in Matar and Kapadvanj. 
They appear in November and December, coming in flights, generally 
of from seven to ten, though sometimes of as many as twenty or 
thirty; they leave about the end of February when the water 
begins to dry, and generally before the smaller kinds of wild fowl; 
they have not been known to breed in Kaira; they are very shy, 
and hard to shoot. The Black-backed Goose, nukta, Sarkidiomis 
melanonotus, is found in all parts of the district, remaining through¬ 
out the year, and breeding in the months of July and August. 

Of Ducks and Teals, many sorts are found, especially in Matar, 
Kapadvanj, and Thasra. Except the Whistling, Dendroeygna 
arcuata, and the Cotton Teal, Nettapus coromandelacus, which stay 
all the year round and sometimes breed in the district, most varieties 
of duck come in October and go in the end of February, or in the less 
cultivated parts of the district, early in March. Snipe, pdnichal, 
of three kinds, the common, Galliuago scolopacinus, the Jack, 
Gallinago gallinula, and the Painted, Rhynchcea bengalensis, are 
in the cold season found all over the district, but chiefly in the Matar,. 
Kapadvanj, and Thasra sub-divisions. They come in very poor 
condition early in October, and except in especially well-watered 
places, leave by the end of February. Snipe are never known to have 
bred in the district. Bustard, malduk, Eupodotis edwardsii, though 
not common, are found in all parts of the district, but chiefly in. 
Thasra and Kapadvanj. They frequent large uncultivated plains, 
generally in bands of from four to five. They stay in the district 
during the whole year, breeding from October to March. Floeican, 
kadmohar, Sypheotides auritus, are found in small numbers all oven 
the district. They come in the month of June after the first fell 
of rain. Taking first to damp low lying land as the rain increases 
they gradually seek higher ground they breed in the district, but 
leave it in August when the young birds are able to move.* 

Partridges of two kinds, the Painted, Francolinus pictus, and the 
Grey, Ortygomis pondiceriana, are found all over the district. They 
stay during the whole year ; the grey breeding from February to> 
May, the painted from June to Ckitober. The grey Uvea neasr 
villages, the painted in the more open and lonelier parts. 

Of Quail, the two chief kinds are the Grey and the Rain. The 
Grey, lavri, Cotumix communis, is found in all parts of the district. 
They come in October and November, and almost all go in March. 
A few stay, and from June to August breed in the district. Unlike the 
Grey QuaH, the Rain Quail, Cotumix coromandelica, breeds in Guja¬ 
rat and remains throughout the year. Towards the end of June, soon 
after rain has fellen, he is found in the kodra, Paspalum scrobicu.- 


^ Fltaican would seem not to go far as tliey are found in numbers during the bott 
season in the island of the Narbada. 
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latum, then in the rice, next in October and November, in millet 
fields, then they are in grass, then about January in pulse, in February 
in irrigated wheat, and during the hot months in tobacco and castor- 
oil. Keeping together in large flocks at the beginning of the rains, 
they pair in July and August, and during the cold weather months are 
found in small bands, often in company with the grey quail. 

Sand Geodse, hattir, Pterocles exustus, are found in consider¬ 
able numbers in the open plains aU over the district. They breed 
from December to May, and in the morning are generally to be found 
near water. 

Ceane, kalam or kulin, Grus cinerea, are found in all parts of the 
district, especially in the open lands of the Matar, Kapadvanj, Mehma- 
dabad, and Thasra sub-divisions. They come about the end of October 
and leave in February or March. In the early morning they feed in 
fields of rice stubble, and about eight or nine, in flocks of two or three 
hundred, they rise and fly high in the air. During the heat of the day 
and at nights they settle in open bushy laud or plains generally near 
the banks of rivers. 

Stone Plovee, barsiri, QHdicnemus crepitans, are found, though 
in small numbers, in lonely uncultivated tracts all over the district. 

Spoon Bill, chamaeh char, Platalea leucorodia, are found in pond 
and marshes two or three together. Though, as a rule, migratory, 
they are said occasionally to breed in the district. 

Bitteen, 7iari, Botaurus stellaris, are found in ponds, generally 
solitary; they breed in the district, and are not known to leave it. 

Pea-fowl, mohar, Pavo cristatus, abound all over the district, and 
being well treated by the people are found in numbers in and near 
the villages. They breed fi’om April to October, and are in finest 
feather during the hot months (April-June). 

Geeen Pigeon, harial, Crocopus chlorigaster, are found all over 
the district, especially in the open well-wooded parts. Some are said 
to stay all the year round. 

The two chief poisonous snakes are the Cobra, Naja tripudians and 
the Phursa, Echis carinata. Though Kaira was much infested with 
snakes, the first attempt in 1856, by the offer of rewards to induce 
the people to kill them failed. Of late years, though the 
rewards have been lowered in the case of a cobra from Is. fid to 
fid (12 as.—1 as.), and for other snakes from Is. to 3d. (8 as.—2 as.) 

199 snakes were killed in 1875, and 259 in 1876. In 1877 the number 
had again fallen to ten. Human deaths from snake-bites vary much 
from year to year. In 1856 there were forty-five, between 1866 
and 1870 on an average about sixty-two, in 1876 twenty-five, and 
nineteen in 1877. j ^ 

The rivers of the district, the Mahi, the V^trak, the Shedhi, the 
Meshvo, and the Mohar, are well stocked with fish. Of the follow¬ 
ing thirty-one kinds, twenty-two are found in fresh water and nine 
in the river Mahi within tidal limits. The twenty-two fresh water 
fish are;— 
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(1). The Mahsir^ or Kudndra, Barbus mosal, classed as a soft 
finned fish, in size, strength, and activity, little inferior to the 
salmon, is found in the Mahi, Vatrak, Meshvo, and Sabarmati 
rivers. The mdhsir may readily be known by a peculiar salmon tint 
on the belly and a deep guard or shade hanging over the mouth. 
It spawns during the rains, going up the river when in flood, and 
generally coming back as soon as the force of the flood is spent. 
It eats anything, grain, shrimps, crabs, fish, and frogs. Especially 
of an evening as it works down stream its curious habit of taking, 
one after another, five or six heavy rolling porpoise-like leaps has 
given it its name of kudndra, or the jumper. Especially by the 
natives it is much prized for food. It is generally caught in the 
coarse trawbng net, or mdhajdl, and sent in considerable numbers 
to Baroda. Fished with the rod and fly, or if larger fish are fished 
with the rod and artificial minow or spoon, the mdhsir gives very 
good sport. Prom dawn to sunrise, or even as late as nine, and in 
the afternoon from four to dark are the best times for fishing. 
Though the heavier fish are found in deep pools, from many a knee- 
deep rapid two or three good mdhsir may be drawn. In 1877 
towards the close of the season (March), with a rod and fly, in one day 
seventy pounds of fish were landed, the largest two feet sis inches 
long and weighing thirty pounds. Still the stock of mdhsir is much 
less than it might be. Kolis dam the head of a small stream, leaving 
only four or five openings, and opposite each opening draw a cloth or 
place closely plaited deep bamboo-baskets, catching swarms of almost 
uselessly small fry. Large fish also are caught in numbers, poisoned by 
branches of the milk bush. (2). The cai’p. Dobra, and Darai, Barilius 
Bakeri, a silver-scaled fish, about a foot long and a pound in weight, is 
found in all the rivers and many of the ponds of the district. Like the 
mdhsir, the carp breeds during the rainy mouths, going up the river 
to spawn in times of heavy flood and soon returning to the deeper 
pools down the stream. It is much prized as food, especially by 
natives. By the natives it is generally killed by netting. Among some 
of the wilder tribes, towards the close of the hot weather, it is a 
favourite amusement for a party of men, women, and children to dash 
into one of the big pools, and with small triangular nets in their hands, 
wading up to the shoulders, to clear the whole place of carp. With 
the rod, either with flour or worm bait, or with the fly, they can be 
caught in considerable numbers. But the sport is much tamer than 
mdhsir fishing. Like the mdhsir fry, vast stores of young carp 
are destroyed by basket and cloth traps. (3). The Marel, also called 
Doroh, a handsome fish of the pike species, is sometimes found 
three feet long and from twenty to thirty pounds in weight. The 
marel lives both in ponds and in rivers, generally in the bank. They 
breed twice a year, in December and January, and again in June. 
They are known to hollow a place for the spawn,^ and until the fry 
are from two to three inches long to watch by them in turns, 
protecting them with the greatest fierceness. Though greedy, they 
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* They are also said before spawning to nibble blades of grass from the water s 
edge and make them into a tray or nest for the eggs. 
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are very shy. They are killed in two ways, either by the rod and frog 
bait, or shot when they come to the surface. Though only stunned 
by the bullet, the viarel can generally be secured before he recovers. 
The marel is a favourite fish, especially with Europeans. (4). The 
Podia, a large scaleless fish, sometimes from two to three feet long, 
and weighing as much as twenty pounds, is said to breed in the hot 
weather, the female depositing the eggs at any time during the rains 
when the river is heavily flooded. It is caught chiefly in the strong 
trawling net. It is eaten by Europeans and natives, (o). The 
Nagra, a large fish, sometimes two feet long and ten pounds in weight, 
like the^ndi'a, lays its eggs when the rivers are deep in flood. It is 
caught chiefly by the strong trawling net, and is a favourite article of 
food with the natives. (6). The Ran, up to three feet long and fifteen 
pounds in weight, lives both in rivers and ponds. It breeds during the 
rains. Generally caught in the coarse trawling net, it is much liked, 
especially by natives, and is sent in considerable quantities to Baroda. 
(7). The Uaus, or Bavus, with largo silvery scales, found up to three 
feet in length and weighing from thirty to forty pounds, lives in 
deep ponds and river pools. It breeds during the rains, the female 
depositing eggs and leaving the fry to take care of themselves. 
Caught in the strong trawling net, it is eaten chiefly by natives and 
is sent to Baroda. (8). The Bai, or mullet, found up to two feet in 
length and weighing from eight to nine pounds, lives chiefly in rivers. 
It breeds during the hot season, the females laying eggs before the 
rains set in. In the first floods it makes for the sea and does not 
come back till November, when the water is clear. Generally caught 
in the coarse trawling net, it is sometimes shot. It is much prized by 
Europeans. (9). The Singkro, or Katio, a scaleless barbed fish, found 
from two to three feet in length and weighing about fifteen pounds, 
lives in rivers and ponds. It breeds in June; the female hollowing 
a place in the river bank, and in turns with the male watching the 
young fish with the greatest care. Sometimes caught with a line 
and bait, it is generally taken in the coarse trawling net. It is a 
favourite food with the natives. (10). The Barmdi, a rather uncom¬ 
mon scaleless fish, said to have barbs at the gills that wound as 
keenly as a scorpion’s bite, is seldom found more than a foot long 
or a pound in weight. It lives chiefly in rivers, spawning during 
the floods of the rainy season. Caught both on baited lines and in 
nets, it is much prized as an article of food, especially by Europeans. 
(11). The Belja, or Karothi, a common bright-scaled fish, seldom 
found more than a foot long or over three pounds in weight, 
lives both in rivers and ponds. It breeds during the rainy season, 
spawning when the rivers are in flood. It is caught on the long 
line and in nets, and is eaten only by the natives. (12). The 
Bdno, or eel, up to three feet in length and a pound in weight, 
is found in ponds and rivers. It breeds in the rainy season when 
the rivers are in flood. It is caught by the long line and in nets, 
and is chiefly eaten by Europeans. (13). The prawn, known as 
the Zingo, Sondia, Roi, Alu, or Kolimbu, common both in rivers 
and ponds, and caught in nets, is a favourite article of food, both 
with Europeans and natives. (14). The Ghdlu, or Moru, with dark, 
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lustrous scales, found a foot long^, and half a pound in weight, 
lives both in ponds and rivers. It breeds during the rainy season, 
and is caught both by the hook and the net; it is eaten by Euro¬ 
peans. (lb). The Bhagna or Kasoda, a bright-scaled fish, found 
about one foot long and two pounds in weight, lives both in ponds 
and rivers. It breeds in the rainy season. It is caught in nets, 
and eaten chiefly by natives. (16). The Marki, about six inches 
long and half a pound in weight, is chiefly a river fish. It spawns 
during the rainy season. It is caught in nets, and eaten chiefly by 
natives. (17). The Raya, a bright-scaled fish, about six inches long 
and half a pound in weight, lives chiefly in rivers, where it breeds 
in the rainy season. It is netted and eaten chiefly by natives. 
(18). The Gohari, a small,bright-scaled fish, about a foot long and three 
quarters of a pound in weight, is found chiefly in the rivers, where 
it breeds during the rainy season. It is netted, and eaten chiefly 
by natives. (19). The dial, a small, delicate-scaled fish, seldom 
over half a foot in length or a quarter of a pound in weight, is 
chiefly a river fish, where it breeds in times of flood. Though 
generally netted, it gives good sport with a rod and line, and as 
an article of food is much liked by Europeans. (20). The Zarva, 
like the chal, but smaller, not more than four inches long and some¬ 
thing under an ounce in weight, is almost entirely a river fish. It 
breeds in the rains, rushing up the rivers when in highest flood. It 
is caught in the small meshed net and eaten by the natives. 
(21). The Moela, or Bluit, is another small fish, in appearance and 
habits very like the Zarva. (22). The Gliingi, Shingi, or Kadva, is a 
dark-coloured scaleless fish, not unlike the eel. It is said to have 
poisonous barbs at the gills, which wound as severely as a scorpion’s 
bite, and cause three days fever. It is about a foot long and two 
pounds in weight, and though living chiefly in ponds, is found in 
rivers and sometimes in wells. It is caught in the small meshed 
net, and is a favourite food with Europeans. 

Salt water fish are found only in the Mahi below the tidal limit. 
They belong to two classes, those found in the cold and hot weather, 
and those found in the rains. Of the cold weather fish there are 
six chief sorts, the Fausta, the Zinja, the Zinja Ghola, the Bamvlo, 
the Biu, and the Kantia. Of rain fish there are three, the Pdlva, Dodi, 
and Magra. Of these the dodi is the largest, growing to ten pounds 
in weight. The dodi and the pdlva are much esteemed, and are salted 
as well as eaten fresh. The rainy season fish come into the river 
about June, and after staying for about a month pass out again into the 
gulf. They would seem not to spawn in the river, no fry have been 
found in the Mahi, and on their way back the old fish are often 
taken heavy with eggs. These fish are all caught in the golva, the 
long pocket-shaped tidal stake net.^ 

Besides MusalmSns, Kolis, and other fish-eating pea^nts, among 
the Eaira population are three professional fishing tribes—Bhois, 
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* The Mahi tidal stake net does not differ from that in use in tho Narbada.— 
Bombay Gazetteer, II,, 366. 
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Machhis, and Kbarvfis, the last of whom trade in fish.* Fishing 
chiefly with hand and drag-nets and with baited lines, they also 
kill large numbers, drawing them to the surface by the light of a 
torch, and then cutting them to pieces with swords and in the smaller 
streams by soaking in the water the milk-bush and other poisonous 
shrubs.^ 

In a district where almost all the well-to-do and influential classes 
object to the destruction of life there is no public fish market. The 
fish is carried for sale from house to house, especially to the dwell¬ 
ings of Rajputs, Musalmans, and Kolis. The supply is generally 
greater than the demand, and the price not more than f d. (six pies) a 
pound in money or grain. The larger class of fish are to a small 
extent sent by rail to Baroda. There is little fish-salting in the 
district. The stock of fish in the Kaira rivers is said of late years to 
have considerably fallen off. In the Mahi, the common belief is that 
this decline is duo to the river’s wrath at losing cart-men’s offerings. 
For some years the floods have been irregular and the fish unable 
to work up to their proper spawning grounds. There would seem 
also to be a very reckless destruction of life. For, though the 
netting of well-grown fish does little harm, the planting of fixed 
basket and cloth traps is said to destroy immense quantities of fry.® 


’ According to the Census returns, these four classes represent a total population 
of 13,639 souls. Fishing is not their only means of living. Further details of these 
classes are given below. 

* The nets in use do not differ from the Broach nets.—Bombay Gazetteer, II., 
363—365. 

® The accounts of wild animals, game birds, and fish, have been contributed by 
Major W. P. LaTouche, District Superintendent of Police. 
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POPULATION. 

'^CCOEDING to the 1846 cenatig, the total population of the district 
■was 566,513 souls, or 354‘07 to the square mile : Hindus numbered 
514,558, or 90'83 per cent, and Musalmdns 51,938, or 9‘16 per cent; 
that is, at the rate of ten Hindus to one Musalman. There were 
besides, ten Christians and seven Parsis. The 1872 census showed 
a startling increase in population, the total returns amounting to 
no less than 782,733 souls, or 489'20 to the square mile, a pressure 
of population higher than in any other part of the Bombay Presiden¬ 
cy.* Of the total number, 711,619 were Hindus, 70,741 Musalmdns, 
305 Christians, and 68 Parsis. Compared -with Musalmans, while 
Parsis had considerably and Christians had very greatly increased, 
the proportion of Hindus had remained nearly constant at ten to one. 
The percentage of males on the total population was 53"55 and of 
females 46’45. 

The following statement shows that in the twenty-six years 
(1846-1872) population advanced 38'16 per cent; houses increased 
from 150,628 to 218,596, or 4512 per cent; ploughs from 54,975 to 
56,916, or 3'53 per cent; and carts from 20,864 to 29,110, or 39‘52 
per cent. Under the head of agricultural live stock, the statement 
shows, in the number of oxen, an increase from 136,076 to 137,962, or 
a rise of 1'38 per cent ; in that of buffaloes from 146,940 to 200,443, or 
of 36'41 per cent; in that of sheep and goats from 52,321 to 58,945 
or of 12'66 per cent; in that of asses from 5935 to 6482, or of 9-21 
per cent; and in that of camels from 76 to 175, or of 130*20 per 
cent. On the other hand, there is a fall in the number of cows 
from 69,179 to 52,158, or of 24*60 per cent; and in that of horses 
from 2913 to 2274, or of 21*93 per cent. 


Kaira Population, 1846 and 1871. 



Populahon. 

HOCSSB, 

1 

Hindus. 

1 

Mnsftl- 

m^ns. 

1 

Obris- 

tiAns. 

Others. 

Total. 

1846. 

1872 . 

Increase per cent 

614,558 

711,619 

38*29 

61^38 

70,741 

86-20 

7 

68 

10 

805 


666,518 

78*,78S 

88-16 

150,628 
218,696 
45'13 


* The preBSure of popnlation per square mile varies considerably in the different 
sub-divisions. It is greatest in Borsad with 749, and least in K^advanj with 311. 
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Stock. 


Teas. 

Implements. 

Live*sbock. 


Plonghs. 

^ Carta. 

I 

Oxen. 

Cows. 

Buffa¬ 

loes. 

' Horses. 

1 

Sheep 

and 

Goats. 

Ca¬ 

mels. 

Asses. 

Total. 

1846 . 

64,975 

26,864 

136,076 

69,179 

146,040 

1 

2913 

62,321 

76 

5935 

413,440 

1872 . 

66,916 

29,110 

137,962 

52,158 , 

200,443 

2274 

58,945 ; 

175 

p482 

458,439 

3[n crease per) 
cent. 5 

Decrease per) 

cent. 1 

3-63 1 

30-63 

1-38| 

24 60 

36-41 

21-93 

12-66 

130-20 

i 

9-21 

10-88 


The following tabular statement gives for the year 1872 details of 
the population of each sub-division according to religion, age, and 


sex :— 

Kaira Sub-divUio* Population, 187Z. 



1 

HINDUS. 

avs-aiYiBiotf. 

Up to 13 years. 

From 12 to 30. 

Above 30. 

Total. 

Grand 

Total, 



Uales. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Persons. 

Kapadyap} 


16,944 

14,469 

1.3,465 

12,033 

10,650 

10,699 

41,049 

37.201 

78,259 

Th^ara ... 


16,014 

13,322 

13,982 

11,6W) 

12,786 

11,225 

10,023 

41,221 

35,085 

76,256 

Mehmadabad. 

15,219 

12,855 

14,556 

11,260 

11,760 

41,026 

87,370 

78,395 

Hitar ... 

... 

13.885 

11,424 

14,318 

11,877 

9459 

9S16 

37,662 

33,117 

70,779 

KadiAd ... 

. 

26,835 

20,963 

24,061 

20.973 

20,691 

20,344 

71,487 

62,280 

133,767 

A'naod ... 

. 

27,107 

21,294 

25,363 

20,738 

23,212 

20,374 

75,68> 

74,014 

62,406 

138,088 

Borsad ... 


27,481 

22,131 

25,411 

21,223 

21,122 

18,710 

6i!,070 

136,084 


Total ... 

143,485 

116,458 

131,146 

111,299 

107,609 

101,722 

382,140 

329,479 

711,619 



MUSADMANS. 




1714 

1629 

1260 

1444 

1154 

1284 

4128 

4357 

8486 

ThAxra ... 


1893 

1627 

1655 

1513 

1365 

1283 

4912 

4423 

8336 

Iffthmad^h^^. 

1428 

1134 

1370 

1169 

1166 

1044 

3954 

8337 

7291 

HAtar ... 


1594 

1266 

14-52 

1448 

1038 

1087 

4084 

3801 

7885 

Kadiad ... 


3816 

3017 

2850 

2971 

2377 

2670 

9043 

8658 

17,701 

11,808 


.. 

3381 

1819 

2103 

1916 

1879 

1710 

6363 

5445 

Borsad ... 

. 

1638 

1301 

1533 

1396 

1234 

1234 

4305 

3931 

8236 


Total ... 

14,363 

11,783 

12,223 

11,857 

10,203 

10,312 

36,789 

33,952 

70,741 



PA^IS. 

Kapadranj 

. 

2 

' ' 3 

... 

... 

1 

.* 1 

3 

4 

7 

Mehmadabad. 

11 

9 

8 

4 

8 

5 

22 

18 

40 

HAtM ... 




2 

... 

... 

... 

2 

... 

2 

NadiAd ... 


4 

3 

4 

1 

2 

1 

30 

5 

15 

A'nand ... 


... 

... 


... 

2 

... 

2 


2 

Boraar ... 

. 

... 


1 

... 

1 


2 


2 


Total .. 

17 

15 

10 

6 

14 

7 

41 

27 

68 
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Sra-smsios. 

CHRISTIANS. 

T7p to 13 years. 

12 to SO. 

Above 30. 

Total. 

Grand 

Total. 

Uales. 

Females. 

Males. 

Femidea 

Males. 

Females 

Males. 

Fmales. 

Persons. 

Eapftdvanj . 

1 


3 

3 

1 


5 

2 

7 

Thisra. 

... 


3 




3 


3 

Uelimadabad. 

3 

4 

5 

7 

8 

1 

10 

12 

28 

Udtar. 

3 

2 

1 

1 

... 

1 

3 

4 

7 

Kadiid. 





... 





A'nand. 

9 

7 

10 

9 

12 

7 

31 

23 

54 

Bonad. 

47 

36 

87 

33 

30 

23 

114 

92 

200 

Total ... 

6i 

49 

59 

52 

51 

32 

172 

133 

300 

• 

TOTAL. 

Kapadvanj . 

18,659 

16,098 

14,718 

13,479 

11,805 

11,983 

45,182 

41,560 

86,742 

Thisra. 

17,908 

14,952 

16,640 

13,203 

12,691 

11,307 

46,139 

39,462 

85,601 

Mehmadabad. 

16,661 

13,9!H 

15,934 

13,946 

13.422 

12,800 

45,017 

40,737 

85,754 

Udtar ... . 

15,481 

12,692 

15,773 

13,326 

10,497 

10,904 

41,751 

36,922 

78,673 

»»dUd. 

30,655 

23,963 

26.915 

23,945 

32,970 

23,015 

80,540 

70,943 

151,48a 

A'eatid. 

39,497 

33.120 

S7,476 

22.663 

26,105 

22,091 

82,078 

67,874 

140,052r 

Borsad. 

29,066 

23,468 

26,983 

22,652 

22,387 

19,973 

78,436 

66,093 

144,52a 

Total ... 

167,937 

128,306 

143,438 

123,213 

117,777 

112,073 

419,142 

303,591 

■ 

782,733 


From the above statement it appears that the percentage of 
males on the total population ■was (1872) 53*55 and of females 46*45. 
Hindu males numbered 382,140, or 53*70 per cent, and Hindu females 
numbered 329,479, or 46*29 per cent of the total Hindu, population ; 
Musalman males numbered 36,789, or 52 per eent, and Musalmfio 
females 33,952, or 48 per cent of the total Musalman population ; 
Farsi males numbered 41, or 60*29 per cent, and Farsi females 27, or 
39*70 per cent of the total Farsi population; Christian males 
numbered 172, or 56*39 per cent, and Christian females numbered 
133, or 43*60 per cent of the total Christian population. 

The total number of infirm persons was returned at 2967 (mafes 
1759, females 1208), or thirty-eight per ten thousand of the total 
population. Of these 125 (males 81, females. 44), or two per ten 
thousand were insane ,*• 223 (males 170, females 53), or three per ten 
thousand idiots; 529 (males 325, females 204), or seven per ten 
thousand deaf and dumb; 1679 (males 870, females 809), or twenty- 
one per ten thousand blindand 411 (males 313, females 98), or five 
per ten thousand l^ers. 

The following tabular statement gives the number of the members 
of each religious class of the inhabitants according to sex at different 
ages ■with, at each stage, the percentage on the total population of the 
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Population. 
Age. 


Keligion. 


same sex and religion. The columns referring to the total popnla- 
tion omit religious distinctions but show tho difference of sex :— 

Kaira Population by Aye, 1S73. 


Aos. 

HtXDt'S. 

- 

HI'BALMA'KS. 

Male*. 

3 

Ss* 

. 

c fl 

1 

Females. 

Percentage on total 
female Ui&du 

population. 

1 

If 

111 

u 

i 

cu 

i 

ca 

a 

ti 

*5 q 

21 

§Sd 

HI 

III 


10,097 

2*87 

10,461 

3-17 

1039 

2-82 

994 

S-99 



09,49.1 

18*18 

61.714 

18-73 

7231 

19-65 

6425 

18-93 

Do, 


62,993 

16-48 

44,‘ii?8 

13-44 

6093 

16-66 

4364 

13'8« 

Do. 

1.2 and 20 . 

6.1,49.1 

16-35 

48.184 

14-6i 

5698 

15-40 

5155 

15-18 

Do, 


66,653 

17-96 

63.115 

19-15 

6.'>25 

17-73 

6702 

19-73 

Do. 

30 and 40 .. 

61,357 

18 43 

46,748 

14-18 

4963 

15-49 

4739 

13-95 

Do. 

40 and 60 ... 

81,666 

8-38 

28,340 

8 60 

2983 

8-10 

2827 

8-32 

Do. 

60 and 60 ... 

17,060 

4-46 

17,791 

5-39 

1A53 

4-23 

1861 

5-48 

Above 60 ... 

7426 

1-04 

8843 

2-68 

704 

1-91 

885 

3-60 


Total ... 

38i,140 

... 

829.479 

... 

56,789 


53,952 

... 


GK. 

CaRlBTIA.\S. 

Pa'rsis. 

Total. 

1 

i 

1 

1 ' 
a 1 

3 

u 

® 

2 

«•‘3 ^ 

S » 5 

i 

"3 

a 

Percotttage on totM 
female Christian 
I>opnlatlon. 

Males. 

3i 

sa 

ga 

<s -9 

. 

J'A s 

(5;a- 

i 

a 

B 

V 

b 

ia 

fl 

^sl 

S O' ee 

Males. 

Percentage on total 
male popalatloa. 

Females. 

si 

S5 

*•3 

o 3 

fa 

sg 

g S 


10 

5-81 

4 

3-00 

2 

4 87 



12,048 

2-87 

11,469 

S-15 



26 

16-11 

37 

20 30 

10 

24-33 

7 

25-92 

76,762 

18-31 

68,173 

18-75 

Do. 


26 

15-11 

18 

13 53 

5 

12-19 

8 

29-62 

69,117 

16-49 

48,673 

13 39 

Do. 


28 

16-27 

22 

1654 

6 

1463 



68,225 

18-28 

63,361 

14-68 

Do. 


81 

18-02 

80 

33-55 

4 

9-75 

6 

18 61 

1i,'n3 

1794 

69,863 

19-31 

Do. 

SO and 40 .. 

27 

16-69 

16 

11*37 

10 

24-39 

5 

18-61 

66,367 

13-46 

61.6«7 

14-11 

Do. 


12 

697 

9 

6-76 

1 

343 

1 

3-70 

34,662 

8 27 

31.177 


Do. 


6 

4-66 

6 

4-51 

8 

7 SI 

1 

870 

18,624 

4-44 

19,669 

0 4l 

AXtore 60. 

4 

2-32 

2 

1-50 





8134 

1-94 

9730 



Total 

172 

... 

133 


41 


27 


419,143 


3M.691 

... 


The Hindu population of the district belongs, according to the 
1872 census, to the following sects:— 


Kaira Hindu Sects, 1873. 


TAIBHItATa. 

Sanra. 

Aacancs 

religious 

men- 

ddcants. 

Dkbbo- 

TARIAN 

HuiDva. 

i 

Shra'vakb 

or 

Jains. 

Total. 

i 

B4m4- 

noj. 

Vala- 

bhd- 

cbAii. 

Kablr- 

pantiii. 

H4db- 

vAchiri. 

SvAml-l 

nirijAn 

BiJ- 

mArgi. 

206,948 

109,316 

11,800 

6351 

29,997 

132,880 

47,176 

1169 

167,009 

8984 

Tll,«l» 


From this statement it would seem, that of the total Hindu 
population, the YaishnaTS numbered 497,292, or 69*88 percent; the 
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unsectarian classes 157,009, or 22 06 per cent; the Shaivs 47,175, 
or 6'62 per cent; and the Shravaks, or Jains, 8984, or 1-26 per cent. 
The Musalman population belongs to two sects, Sunni and Shia; the 
former numbered 68,527 souls, or 96'87 per cent of the total Musal- 
man population; and the latter, including the Surat or Daudi trading 
Bohoras, the Momnas, and few Khoja families, numbered 2214 souls, 
or 3'13 per cent. The Parsis are divided into two classes, Shahan- 
shai and Kadmi; the number of the former was fifty-five or 80 88 
per cent, and of the latter was thirteen or 19T2 per cent. In the 
total of 305 Christians, are included seventeen Catholics and 292 
Protestants, including 39 Episcopalians, 10 Presbyterians, and 243 
native Christians. 

According to occupation, the census returns for 1872 divide the 
whole population into seven classes :— 

I. —Employed under Government or municipal and other local authori¬ 
ties, numbering in all 5289 souls or 0'67 per cent of the entire 
population. 

II. —Professional persona 7012 or 0-89 per cent. 

III. —In service or performing personal offices 7364 or 0-94 per cent. 

IV. —Engaged in agriculture aud with animals 176,764 or 22’58 per cent. 

V. —Engaged in commerce and trade 7091 or 0’90 per cent. 

VI. —Employed in mechanical arts, manufactures, and engineering opera¬ 
tions, and engaged in the sale of articles manufactured or otherwise 
prepared for consumption 53,455 or 6'82 per cent 

VII. —Miscellaneous persons not classed otherwise— (a) wives 229,857 and 
children 286,190, in all 516,047 or 65’93 per cent; and (f>) miscellaneous 
persons 9711 or 1'24 per cent—total 525,758 or 6717 per cent.’ 

The general chapter on the population of Gujarat includes such 
information as is available regarding the origin and customs of the 
Kaira people. The following details show the strength of the 
different castes and races as far as it was ascertained by the census 
of 1872. 

Under Brahmans came, exclusive of sub-divisions, forty-nine 
divisions, with a strength of 43,301 souls (males 21,887, females 
21,414), or 6'08 per cent of the total Hindu population. The service 
of Government is the employment most coveted by Brahmans of all 
classes. But except the Nagars andKhedavals, who act as merchants, 
money-lenders, and pleaders, the majority of Brahmans live on alms. 
Among Brahmans, the N^igars numbering 1808 or 4’17 per cent of 
the total Brahman population hold the first place. Next to the Ndgars, 
the Khedavdl or town of Kaira (Kheda) Brahmans, in number 9920 or 
• 22'9() per cent of the whole Brahman population, are the most pros¬ 

perous and influential class. Families of this caste are under the 
same name settled in Benares, Haidarabad, Seringapatam, and other 
parts of India. They are said, about a thousand years ago, to have 
been brought from the Deccan and settled in Gujardt. Industrious, 
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* Minute details of each of these main classes will be found in the 1872 Census 
Report, II., 236-265. The remarks in foot-note 1, at page 51 of the Surat Statistical 
Account, apply to the details of this classification by occupation. 
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frugal, and intelligent, most of them hold good positions as land- 
owners, money-lenders, traders, and Government servants. Among 
the remaining sub-divisions, the most noticeable are the Vadadra 
Brahmans. These men, for the most part residents of Mehmadabad, 
travel all over Gujarat. By the pretended practice of magic and by 
begging they occasionally amass considerable fortunes and settle in 
Kaira as money-lenders. A few Deccan Brahmans, descendants of 
some who during the eighteenth century came from Poona with the 
Maratha armies, continue to hold respectable positions in the service 
of Government. 

Under the head of writers came three classes, Brahma Kshatris 
88, Parbhus 62, and Kayasths 8, with a total strength of 158 
souls (males 93, females 65), or 0 2 per cent of the total Hindu 
population. The Brahma Kshatris are the descendants of one family, 
who, as hereditary district officers, hold an estate in the village of 
Alina in the Nadiad sub-division. The younger branches of the 
family have from time to time left Alina in search of a livelihood. 
But though settled in different parts of the district they still keep 
up their connection with those of their family who have remained at 
home. The Parbhus belong to two classes, Pathare and Kayasth. 
The Kayasth Parbhus settled in Gujarat after its conquest by the 
Marathis (1723-1757). The Pathare Parbhus settled in Kaira in 
the beginning of the present centuiy. They do not consider Kaira 
as their home, and keep family and marriage relations with members 
of their own caste settled in Bombay. 

Under the head of mercantile trading and shop-keeping classes 
came 22,532 Vanias belonging to seventeen divisions ; 5852 Guja¬ 
rati Shravaks of five divisions; five Mdrvadi Shravaks and 2928 
Bhatids and Luvanas giving a total strength of 31,317 souls (males 
16,440, females 14,877) or 4'40 per cent of the entire Hindu, popu¬ 
lation. Of these classes the most influential are the Vanias and 
Shravaks. The wealthiest of them act as money-lenders, making 
advances to petty village usurers, traders, merchants, and the better 
class of husbandmen. Those who have little capital, borrowing money 
on easy terms from the wealthier members of their caste employ it 
in usury or in dealing in cloth, grain, molasses, and oil, while some 
moving from village to village hawk spices and condiments. Fail¬ 
ing to recover their claims in cash the better class of money-lenders 
not nnfrequently secure the land of their debtor which they then 
allow him to cultivate at rack-rent. But they take little interest in 
these purchases. They never till their own land or even superin¬ 
tend its cultivation, and seldom invest capital in agricultural improve¬ 
ments. Besides engaging in trade they strive eagerly for employment 
in Government service. In former times they supplied the greater 
number of the chief district revenue officers. In 1873 the offices 
of district revenue superintendent or desdtandof district accountant 
or majmuddr, which for many years had existed only in name, were 
almlished. But in other branches of Government service many 
Vanias are still employed, some of them in highly-paid and respon¬ 
sible posts. A large number of Vanids 10,293 or 45-68 per cent 
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of their total strength belong to the Khadayata sub-division. This 
class, an offshoot of the Nagar Vania division, is said to take its 
name from Khadal a village near Parantij in the Ahmedabad 
district. The Shrivaks mentioned above are almost all natives of 
Gujarat. The Mdrvad Shravaks, so powerful south of the Tapti, 
hold no place of importance in Kaira. BhatiM and Lnvanas, 
strangers from Cutch and Sind, are spreading over the rural parts 
of the district, and as village grocers or nesti, by their superior 
strength and energy, are depriving the local V^nia and Shravak 
traders of their former monopoly. 

'^nder the head of cultivators came five classes, with a total 
strength of 456,634 souls (males 248,384, females 208,250), or .58'33 
per cent of the whole Hindu population."^ Of these 144,639 (males 
82,430, females 62,209) were Kanbis j) 23,508 (males 12,472, females 
11,036) Rajputs; 6259 (males 3311, females 2948) Kachhias; 976 
(males 493, females 483) M^lis; and 281,252 (males 149,678, females 
131,574) Kolis. Of the different classes of cultivators, the most 
important are the Leva and Kadva Kanbis. ^ The best farmers 
in the district, sober, quiet, industrious, and except on such 
special occasions as marriages, thrifty, they number altogether 
144,639 souls or 20'32 per cent of the whole Hindu population. 
The Leva Hanbis with a total strength of 131,781 souls are most 
numerous in the sub-divisions of A'nand, Nadiad, and Borsad ; the 
Kadva Kanbis number altogether 12,768 souls in Kapadvanj and 
Mehmadabad. Among the members of each of these castes, there 
exists a subordinate division into pdtidars, originally village share¬ 
holders, men of considerable estates, and kantis or simple cultivators. 
This distinction, though based on difference in wealth and social 
position and not in variety of blood or race, is sufficiently marked to 
form an obstacle to intermarriage. Again among the pdtiddrs or 
better class of Leva Kanbis, the landowners of some villages hold 
among their caste fellows a position of special honour. This section 
of the caste, probably the descendants of the leading men among the 
original settlers in Gujarat, are known as men of family or kulia. 
The rest as men of no family or akulia. Formerly there was a keen 
competition among the lower families to marry their daughters into 
the higher houses, and great sums were paid to secure this honour. 
But of late years this custom has to a great extent disappeared. 
The bulk of the lower families agreed to marry only among persons 
in their own social position, and among themselves to give or take in 
marriage without claiming any dowry. Under these circumstances 
those of high family were forced to marry among their own houses. 
In 1872 out of 4290 marriages, 3977 were arranged by an interchange 
of children. Cultivating Rajputs belong to two classes, tJvdkors, heads 
of families, who still retain considerable landed estates, and gardsids, 
descendants of the younger branches of Thakor houses, who in many 
instances have sunk to the position of ordinary peasant proprietors. 
The landed gentry, though they have long given up any turbulent 
practices, still in their dress and bearing shew themselves the 
representatives of a military class. Careless and improvident their 
estates have for many years been deeply mortgaged and heavily 
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hardened vrith debt. So unsatisfactory was their condition that special 
measures for freeing them from their indebtedness were considered 
necessary. An Act (14 of 1877) has accordingly been passed, 
providing for the advance by Government of funds suflScient to meet 
all legitimate claims upon their estates. It is also provided that 
until the loan shall have been repaid the property should be managed 
by a Government officer. The cultivating Rajputs are less careful 
and hardworking than the Kanbis and inferior to them in skill. 
Kdchhias and Malis grow vegetables, fruit, and flowers. A few 
Kachhids have become artisans. 


The Koli element in the population of the district is important. 
They form the largest tribe or caste with a total strength of 281,252 
or 35‘93 per cent of the entire population. They are the most prolific 
section of the people, increasing during twenty-six years (1846- 
1872) from 175,829 to 281,252, an advance of 59'96per cent.* They 
are also the class whose character and position have improved most 
under British rule. Idle and turbulent in the early part of the 
present century, they are now as a body quiet and hard-working. 
Even in the most settled times of Gujarat history, the Kolis were 
only partially brought under order, and during the disturbances and 
misrule of the eighteenth century they threw off every restraint, and 
for the most part lived on the proceeds of plunder and robbery. In 
1812, though they had then already begun to forsake their former 
habits, they are described as a lawless race, conspicuous as the 
perpetrators of gang robberies and other atrocities.* In 1825 
they were still one of the most turbulent predatory tribes in India. 
Regular troops, even the European cavalry, had continually to be called 
out against them. In no other part of India were the roads so insecure; 
in none were gang robberies and organised plundering excursions 
more frequent, or a greater proportion of the gentry and landed 
proprietors addicted to acts of violence and bloodshed.* In 1826 
the Kolis were still further unsettled, by disturbances caused by 
a fanatic of the name of Govindas ; and for several years after, the 
country would seem, to an unusual extent, to have suffered from their 
turbulence.'* In 1832 bands of Kolis, from fifty to two hundred strong 
infested the high roads. In 1833 they twice attacked the town of 
Mehmadabad, and on each occasion several lives were lost. Two years 
later (1835) the Collector almost in despair writes ‘ some special 
regulations should be made about the Kolis. No measures of 
ordinary severity seem to have any effect. We never hear of a 
reformed Koli, or of one whose mode of life places him beyond 
suspicion. All seem alike, rich and poor, those whose necessities 


1 This very great increase in nnmbers is perhaps partly due to the unsettled state 
ot the Holis at the time of the 1846 census, whicdi must have made any complete 
record of their numbers almost impossible. 

* Hamilton’s Description of Hindastin, I., 692. 

* Heber’s Narrative, II., 142. 

* (^vemment 500, March 2nd, 1831; Collector 9, January 24th, 1831, and subse¬ 
quent correspondence. 
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afiord them an excuse for crime, and those whose condition 
places them out of the reach of distress, are alike ready on the 
first opportunity of plunder.’ The time of distress passed over, 
and after ten years of quiet (1814) the Kolis are spoken of as ‘ more 
peaceable and greatly subdued.’ Most of them h^ settled down to 
the work of cultivating. Still, as a rule, they were ignorant and 
averse from work, and grew only the poorer and lighter crops. The 
t ten next years brought some further improvement. They (1855) are 
said to commit thefts and robberies only ‘ sometimes when impelled 
by want.’ They were still very poor, subsisting on the fruit of 
mahuda trees or some wild growing vegetables. But they had now 
some credit. They could raise loans, though the unscrupulousness 
of the lender and their own ignorance and carelessness made this 
change seem but a doubtful gain. A few years later (1857) at the 
time of the mutinies in Upper India, the unquiet conduct of the Kolis 
caused Government much uneasiness. But their attempted risings 
were promptly suppressed, and no general disturbance took place. 
After the mutiny troubles were over, the period of higher prices 
(1858-1864) and well paid field labour raised the Kolis to a posi¬ 
tion of comfort. Still careless and improvident in their time of 
prosperity (1864-1870) they failed to free themselves from their 
liabilities. The fall in prices during the next five years left many of 
them poor and deep sunk in debt. Steady improvement however 
continues; the great demand for produce during the last two 
(1876-1877) years has again lightened the money-lender’s pressure. 
More land is brought under the plough, their mode of tillage is less 
careless and rude, and fewer among them lead idle or vicious lives. 

Of manufacturers there wore three classes with a total strength of 
4030 souls (males 2031, females 1999), or 0’56 per cent of the total 
Hindu population. Of these 3883 (males 1957, females 1926) were 
Bhavsars, calico-printers; 122 (males 63, females 59) Khatris, 
weavers; and 25 (males 11, females 14) Ghanchis, oil-pressers. 
Owing to the competition of European goods, the condition of the 
Bhavsars or calico-printers is somewhat depressed. The number of 
Khatris or hand-loom weavers is very small. This is due not so 
much to the decrease of the demand for hand-woven cloth as to the 
fact that the great body of hand-loom weavers are Musalmans. For 
the same reason the number of oil-pressers is small, thebusiness being 
almost entirely in the hands of Musalmans of the Ghanchi class. 

Of artisans whose condition on the whole is said to be good, there 
were eight classes with a total strength of 30,447 souls (males 
15,832, females 14,615), or 4'27 per cent of the total Hindu popula¬ 
tion. Of these 2740 (males 1432, females 1308) were Sonis, gold 
and silver-smiths ; 9566 (males 5021, females 4535) Suthto, carpen¬ 
ters ; 615 (males 263, females 252) Kansaras, copper-smiths; 317 
(males 172, females 145) Kadiyas or Chunar^is, bricklayers; 17 
(males 8, females 9) Salats, masons; 5809 (males 3002, females 
2807) Luhars, blacksmiths; 2458 (males 1281, females 1177) Darjis, 
tailors; and 9065 (males 4653, females 4382) Knmbhars, potters. 

Of bards and actors there were four classes with a total strength 
of 8768 souls (males 4794, females 3974), or 1'23 per cent of 
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the whole Hindu population. Of these 7070 (males 3919, females 
3151) were Bhats or Barots, hards; 810 (males 444, females 366) 
Charans or Ghadvis, genealogists; 103 Bhavayas, strolling 
comedians, all men; 19 (males 14, females 5) Ghandhraps or 
songsters; and 785 (males 328, females 457) Vyasdas. The 
Bhats or Barots, the Rajput bards and genealogists, have lost much 
of the importance that formerly attached to them from the sanctity 
of their persons. Many of them, whose chances of earning a liveli¬ 
hood as sureties or guides have ceased, now engage in ordinary 
occupations, tilling the land and lending money. Some are still 
employed as bards or genealogists. From their head-quarters in the 
Kaira district the bards travel to the most distant parts of India. 
Their different stations are visited in order, generally after an 
interval of two or three years. At each station they resortto castes who 
claim a Rajput descent. Entertained at his patron's expense the bard 
generally remains in one place for several months. During this time 
he notes down for each family the births, marriages or deaths, that 
have happened since his last visit. These particulars are carried away, 
and on his return to Gujarat are entered in his records. The Bhavayas, 
leaving their women in northern Gujarat, travel during the cold and 
hot seasons over the province, acting plays and returning to their 
homes for the rains. The Gandhraps, who teach dancing girls and 
accompany their dancing performances with music, go to great 
distances and are sometimes absent from their homes for a year or 
two at a time. Except a few families in Ahmedabad the Vyasdds 
are peculiar to Kaira. They claim to be of Brahman descent of 
the same stock as the Bhavayas. But for long they have given 
up acting and are now as a rule well off, supporting themselves as 
cultivators and money-lenders. 

Of personal servants there were three classes with a total strength 
of 11,742 souls (males 6161, females 5581), or 1‘65 per cent of the 
whole Hindu population. Of these 10,647 (males 5600, females 5047) 
were Hajams, barbers; 1079 (males 553, females 526) Dhobhis, 
washermen ; and 16 (males 8, females 8) Bhistis, water-drawers. 

Of herdsmen and shepherds there were two classes with a total 
strength of 7968 souls (males 420.3, females 3765), or I'll per cent 
of the whole Hindu population. Of these 1500 (males 798, females 
702) were Bharvdds, and 6468 (males 3405, females 3063) Rabaris. 
The Bharvads are an inferior class of shepherds. They wander 
from place to place, living in the meanest huts and with no stock 
than sheep and goats. The Rabaris are better 
off. They live in towns and villages in well built houses. They 
own cows and buffaloes as well as sheep and goats and are a hardy 
and active set of men. 

Of fishers and sailors there were three classes with a total strength 
m 13,639 (males 7287, females 6352), or 1'91 per cent of the whole 
Hindu population. Of these 12,291 (males 6544, females 5747) 
were Bhois; 51 (males 46, females 5) Kharvas, sailors; and 1297 
(males 697, females 600) Machhis. Besides their employment as 
resh-water fishers, the Kaira Bhois are cultivators, palanquin 
bearers, and domestic servants. 
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Of laboarers and miscellaneous workers there wore fourteen classes, 
with a total strength of 19,302 sods (males 10,268, females 9034), 
or2'71 per cent of the whole Hindu population. Of these 1129 
(males 530, females 599) were Golas, rice-pounders; 53 (males 38, 
females 15) Bhadbhunjas, grain parchers; 370 (males 198, females 
178) Marathas of several castes from the Deccan, employed chiefly 
in domestic service; 27 (males 19, females 8) Purabias of several 
castes from Northern India, employed chiefly in domestic service; 
235 (males 138, females97) Marvadis, labourers; 140 (males 67,females 
73) Kalals, liquor-sellers; 1081 (males 546, females 635) Ods, well 
diggers ; 10,906 (males 5863, females 5043) Vaghris, fowlers, hunters 
and beggars; 4076 (males 2198, females 1878) Ravalias, cotton-tape- 
makers and beggars; 71 (males 34, females 37) Bavchas and Pomlas, 
apparently of Deccan origin, labourers; 24 (males 11, females 13) 
Vadis, jugglers; 25 (males 14, females 11) Vanjaras, grain carriers ; 
1159 (males 612, females 547) Bajanias, acrobats. Except the Golas, 
Bhadbhunjas, Marathas, Purabids, and Kalals, whose earnings suffice 
for the ordinary expenses, these classes are poor, ill clad, and without 
credit. 

Of workers in leather there were two classes, with a total strength 
of 13,706 souls (males 7197, females 6509), or 1'92 per cent of the 
whole Hindu population. Of these 2980 (males 1532, females 
1448) were Mochis, shoemakers in good condition ; and 10,726 
(males 5665, females 5061) Chamadias, tanners, one of the depressed 
or unclean classes, in poor condition. 

Besides the Chamadias there were five depressed castes with a total 
strength of 61,834 souls (males 32,375, females 29,459), or 8’08 per 
cent of the whole Hindu population. Of these 1846 (males 946, females 
900) were Garudas or Dhed priests; 42,732 (males 22,384, females 
20,348) Dheds, weavers and carriers of dead animals; 1905 (males 1003, 
females 902) Sindhvas, a sub-division of Dheds ; 365 (males 191, 
females 174) Turis, another sub-division of Dheds; 14,986 (males 
7851, females 7135) Bhangias, or sweepers. The Dheds, distinguished 
alike for industry and for general good behaviour, were formerly 
supported in tolerable comfort by weaving coarse cotton cloth. But 
the establishment of steam weaving mills in Bombay and their spread 
through the chief towns of Gujarat has flooded the markets with 
supplies of a cloth, cheaper, but in other respects similar to the 
produce of the Dhed hand-looms. Failing to compete with this 
steam-woven cloth, and from their degraded position unable to 
procure employment in the steam factories, many of the Dheds are 
falling into great poverty. The Bhangias are also in a miserable 
condition. 

Devotees and religious mendicants of various names, Brahma- 
charis, Vairagis, Gosais, Sadhus, and Jogis, numbered 8754 (males 
5174, females 3580), or 1-23 per cent of the whole Hindu popula¬ 
tion. The fame of Dakor and Vadtal attracts many religious 
beggars. At Dakor several resident devotees, Sadhus, Vairagis, and 
Gosais, some of them possessed of much wealth, support monasteries 
or maths, where large numbers of religious beggars are daily fed. 

Among the five British districts of Gujarat, as regards the propor- 
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tion of Musalman inhabitants, Kaira stands third with 70,741 souls 
or about nine per cent of the district population. Of their whole 
number 17,701 were in 1872 returned as settled in the sub-division 
of Nadiad, 11,808 in A'nand, 9335 in Thasra, 8485 in Kapadvanj, 
and 7291 in Mehmadabad. Exclusive of 22,017 females and 26,314 
children, in all 48,331 or 68-32 per cent of the whole, the male adult 
Musalman population (22,410) were in 1872 employed as follows : 
in Government or other public service 1260; in professions 301 ; 
in personal service 459; in agriculture 13,552; in trade 526; 
in mechanical arts and manufactures 5557; and in miscellaneous 
callings 755. 

In addition to the four regular divisions, Syeds, Sheikhs, Pathans, 
and Moghals, numbering altogether 24,170 souls or about one-third 
of the whole, there are several classes almost all of them descend¬ 
ants of converted Hindus, cultivators, traders, oil-pressers, weavers, 
and bricklayers. Of these the chief are the Sipahis 15,649, village 
servants and cultivators; the Bohoras 13,985, traders and oil-pressers; 
the MolesaWms 7066, land-owners and cultivators; the Maleks 
6761,land-owners and cultivators; the Tais and Momnas 663, weavers 
of cotton cloth ; and the Chunaras 400, bricklayers. There is 
besides a considerable miscellaneous population, chiefly of barbers, 
butchers, and beggars. 

The Sipahis are probably the descendants of the mercenary troops 
who, in the reign of Ahmad I. (1412-1443), received allotments of 
laud. They still, to a large extent, act as village messengers, and 
watchmen, rdvanids. As cultivators, men of this as well as of other 
classes of Kaira Muhammadans hold a very low position. In 1875 
they are described as in more depressed circumstances than the Kolis 
or any other caste or tribe. Lazy, ignorant, and careless, they labour 
under the special disadvantage, that their women do not help them 
in field work. 

Of the two classes of Bohoras, the more important both in number 
and in wealth, are the Shia Bohoras, the followers of the Mulla 
Saheb of Surat, In 1877, of 7733 the total strength of this class, 
4758 belonged to the Daud, and 2975 to the Suleman sub-division. 
These Shia Bohoras are townsmen and traders. In Kapadvanj, 
their head-quarters, their large, well built, and neatly kept dwellings 
ornament the town. And their capital and vigour maintain an 
important trade in glass, soap, and carnelian stones. Unlike those of 
their class in Broach, the Sunni Bohoras of Kaira are not cultivators. 
Some of them are cartmen and carriers. But most are oil-pressers, 
and so as a class they are known as Ghanchi Bohoras. Speaking 
Gujarati in their homes, marrying only among their own class, in food, 
dress, and mode of living unlike ordinary Musalm^ns, there seems 
little reason to doubt that most, if not all, of these men are Hindus 
of the Ghanchi, or oil-presser caste, converted to Islam under one of 
the Musalman sovereigns of Ahmedabad. An active and thrifty 
class, they have as carriers lost much from the competition of the 
railway. But in pressing oil they still find steady and well paid 
work. 

The Molesalams or slaves of Islam, Rajputs half converted during 
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the reign of Mahmud Begada (1459-1511) are for the moat part 
cultivators in poor circumstances. The rest, representatives of old 
Rajput houses, still, as thdl'oi's and tdlukddrs, form a somewhat 
important class of landed gentry. 

Another class of Hindu converts to Islam, the Maleks are settled 
chiefly in the Thasra sub-division. They hold twenty-five villages, the 
development of twelve villages originally granted to them in reward 
for signal services at the siege of Pavagad or Champaner (1484-1486). 
Among these Maleks, some are superior and some are inferior holders. 
But all are thriftless, wanting in energy, and very generally addicted 
to the use of opium.^ 

Though the Tais and Momuas are classed together in the census 
returns, they are in many respects distinct. Hindus of the Khatri 
caste, weavers by occupation, the Tais are said to have taken 
their name from a class of Musalman weavers of that name in 
Benares. Sunnis in religion, their conversion is said to date from 
the reign of Mahmud Begada (1459-1511). They are at present all 
weavers, and intermarry with the lower class of Sunni Musalmans. 
At their homes they speak Gujarati, and both men and women dress 
like Hindus. 

Momnas or Momins, that is, believers, are Shias in religion. Ori¬ 
ginally of several different castes, carpenters,blacksmiths,and weavers, 
Momnas, at present,besides weaving, follow many callings, carpenters, 
blacksmiths, bricklayers, calico-printers, and carriage drivers. They 
were converted about 300 years ago by a Musalman saint of the 
name of Kabir-ud-din, whose disciples they still are. They are a 
quiet people, very religious, moderately well off, and about the most 
industrious of the converted classes. At their homes they speak 
Gujarati, and both men and women dress like Hindus, the men in 
some cases shaving the beard. 

Of the total Pdrsi population of sixty-eight souls, seven were 
settled in the Thasra sub-division, forty in Mehmadabad, two in 
Matar, fifteen in Nadiad, two in A'nand, and two in Borsad. Exclu¬ 
sive of fourteen women and thirty-one children, the adult male 
population were employed in 1872 chiefly as clerks in Government 
and Railway offices. 

Of the three hundred and five Christians, all, except the European 
residents, are native converts. Khasivadi, or the beautiful village in 
the Borsad sub-division, begun in 1847, with two families, has now 
(1877) thirty-one families of one hundred and twenty-one souls. 
Except a stamp vendor, a contractor, and the agents of the mission, 
the people are cultivators and weavers. In 1843, two Hindus of the 
Kalal or liquor-selling class, told the Surat missionaries of the 
London Society, that many of the people of the Mahi Kantha had 
a strong wish to become Christians. In consequence of this two 
members of the Surat mission, Messrs. Elower and Clarkson, came to 
the Mahi Kantha. At first they settled in Baroda, but meeting with 
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Fopnlation- at Dehvan and Borsad. That at Dehvan did not succeed, hut in 

. Borsad, besides Khasivadi, with its thirty-one families, the devotion 

lans. Rev. J.V.S. Taylor, who lived there for twenty-eight years, has 

been rewarded by the steady growth of the Khasivadi village, and 
by the establishment of Christian communities in about sixty other 
villages of the Borsad and A'nand sub-divisions.^ Though the first 
Christians were Patidars, Kolis, and Kalals, and a few Brahmans, 
Vfoias, Bhavsars, and Talavias, the mass of the converts has come 
from the Dhed caste. Since their conversion, though caste-feeling has 
lingered in the minds of several, there has been some intermarriage 
of castes. Vanias have married girls belonging to Patidar and Koli 
families ; Patidars have married Koli and Dhed girls ; Kolis have 
married Dhed and Talavia girls ; and Dheds have married Koli girls. 
The discipline in the Christian villages is ecclesiastic. Till they 
show signs of repentance, those who openly lead immoral lives may 
not join in the church communion. Sunday is pretty carefully kept 
as a day of rest and religious observance. The only ceremonial 
occasions are at baptism, communion, marriage, and death, when 
the rites are according to the rules of the Presbyterian Church. 
The expenses on such occasions are left entirely to the people’s 
pleasure. Sometimes, both among the poor and the well-to-do, on 
a wedding nothing more than from 10s. to £1 (Rs. 5-10) for the 
wedding dress is spent. Occasionally the friends of the bride and 
the bridegroom are asked to a social meal, and rarely the invitation 
is extended to the whole community. The use of animal food 
is allowed. But owing to its cost few people indulge in it. 
Intoxicating drinks are strongly discouraged, and drunkenness is most 
uncommon. Opium is forbidden, and from their cost few families 
use tea or coffee. The monthly expenditure on food is estimated to 
vary from 8s, (Rs. 4) a head in a well-to-do, to 3s. (Rs. 1-8-0) a head 
in a poor family. Except for a slight improvement in cleanliness, 
Christians dress as they used to do when they were Hindus, poor 
families spending from 10s. to 12s. (Rs. 5-6), and the well-to-do 
from £1 to £l-10s. (Rs. 10-15) a year. All children are taught to 
read and write. The amusements of the young are such as are 
common among Hindus, bat and ball and other simple games. Talk 
is the adults’ one pastime, though some of it is light and some 
scandalous, a good deal is religious. No one has shown special 
musical talent, but many are fond of music, and have learned several 
European airs.^ 

Dwellings. Except in the Thasra and Kapadvanj sub-divisions, where small 

hamlets are numerous, the people are collected in large towns and 
villages. In this district there is one village or town to about every 


The communities vary^in strength from one to twelve families. In the year 1861 
an ott-8h(wt from Borsad migrated to ShihivAdi near Ahmedabad, others to Gogha, 
Burat, and Rajkot. According to the latest mission census (1878) the total population 
^ui^r^tand KathiAwAr numbers 847 or with 893 unbaptised 
adherents a total community of 1740 souls. Of these 1166 were in Kaira, 487 In the 
1^ 7 ™ A'nand sub-division.—Irish Presbyterian Mission Eeport, 

* Contributed by the Rev. J. V. S. Taylor. 
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three square miles of land, each village containing an average of 
1338 inhabitants, and about 372 houses. Many villages were once 
walled, but the fortifications of most are now in ruins. With the 
exception of the people of thirteen towns, numbering 137,297 souls or 
17'54 per cent of the entire inhabitants, the population of the Kaira 
district, according to the census returns of 1872, lived in 574 
villages, with an average of 1124 souls per village. Five towns had 
more than 10,000, and eight more than 5000 inhabitants. Exclud¬ 
ing the thirteen towns and 518 hamlets, there were 574 inhabited 
state and alienated villages, giving an average of 0’36 villages to 
each .square mile, and 1333'44 inhabitants to each village. Of the 
whole number of villages, forty-eight had less than 200 inhabitants ; 
one hundred and thirty-four from 200 to 500; one hundred and fifty- 
two from 500 to 1000; one hundred and fifty-one from 1000 to 
2000; fifty-nine from 2000 to 3000; and thirty from 3000 to 5000. As 
regards the number of houses, there was in 1872 a total of 218,596 
or on an average 136'62 houses to the square mile, showing 
compared with 150,628 in 1846 an increase of 45'12 per cent. Of 
the total number, 65,685 houses lodging 208,583 persons, or 26'65 
per cent of the entire population at the rate of 8'18 souls to each 
house were buildings with walls of fire-baked bricks and roofs of tile. 
The remaining 152,911 houses, accommodating 554,150 persons or 
73'35 per cent with a population per house of 3‘75 souls, included 
all buildings covered with thatch or leaves or whose outer walls 
were of mud or sun-dried brick. The mud and thatch huts are 
found chiefly in the hamlets and small villages; towns and large 
villages showing a gp’eat number of well-built and prosperous looking 
dwellings. Besides the increase in the number of houses, there has, 
during the last thirty years, especially among the Kolis, been a 
marked advance in the style of building, and nowthe cheapening of the 
supplies of stone and timber by the opening of the railway to the Mahi 
will do much to help house-building. The Koli hamlets in the east 
of the district and along the banks of the Mahi were in 1844 almost 
entirely straw huts. In 1876 an inquiry made by the Collector 
showed that in thirty-four Koli villages, of a total of 6281 houses, 
92 were of the first, 5043 of the second, and only 1146 of the third 
or straw-hut class. Another class had in 1844 already done much 
to improve their houses. These were Brahmans, Vanias, and other 
Hindus of capital, who under the former Government had from 
fear of exaction been careful to give no sign of their possession of 
wealth. 

Under land tenures some description will be found of the constitu¬ 
tion of the two classes of villages, the simple or se.nja, and the 
sharehold or narvdddri. Village servants belong to two classes; 
those useful to Government, and those useful to the village com¬ 
munity. Under the first head come the village headmen; the revenue 
headman, ughrdtddr, or collector; the police, muhhi, or ^ chief; 
the village accountant, taldti ; watchmen or messengers, rdvanids 
and riikhds ; the tracker, pagi; and sweepers and police of the Dhed 
and Bhangia castes. Village headmen are as a rule hereditary. In 
Thasra, Kapadvanj, and Mehmadabad, there are more Koli villages 
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than in other parts of the district, and in these the headman is usually 
a Koli. In others, the headmen are Musalmans, Rajputs, and occa¬ 
sionally Brahmans and Vanias, but the majority are Kanbis. The 
rdvanids, or village watchmen and messengers, wear belts and are paid 
sometimes in land and sometimes in money. The duties of 'pagis, 
ralchds, and bhangids, vary considerably in different villages. Besides 
his regular work as a tracker, the pagi is in some villages a watchman. 
The ralchds do duty as police and watchmen. The Bhangias are 
sweepers, carriers of dead animals, and guides.^ Except the village 

accountant or taldti, who receives only money, village servants are 
paid either in cash or land or in both.^ The servants useful to the 
village community are the village priest, ghdmot or bhat ; the potter, 
kumbhdr ; the barber, hajdm ; the blacksmith, hihdr • the carpenter, 
suthdrthe t&Wov, darji ■, and the water-drawer, hosio. These men 
are paid.by the villages in grain and cash. The potter, the barber, 
and the blacksmith also enjoy Government land on payment of one 
quarter to one-half of the full rent. Every village has its headman, 
its accountant, its messengers, its priest, its watchmen, and its 
sweepers. The extent to which any village supports the other 
members of the complete staff depends on its size and its distance 
^®rge villages or country towns. Though some villages are called 
patiddri or sharehold, that is Kunbi, and others, dhdrdla^ or armed, 
that is Koli, the whole of the people do not in any case belong to 
one caste. Besides cultivators of different castes, few villages are 
without a shopkeeper, either a Vania or a Brahman.' 

Thirty-four years ago (1844) the Kaira people are described as most 
unwilling to leave their villages. They were said never to move 
unless forced by extreme poverty or inability to pay their debts. 
Eleven years later (185o) when the Ranch Mahals were transferred 
to the Bombay Government, the Kaira Collector complained that 
in spite of the most advantageous offers none but a few discontented 
individuals were willing to take land. Though this dislike to moving 
is still true of the bulk of the people, the increased pressure of popu¬ 
lation and the easier means of travelling have united to make consi¬ 
derable sections of the Kaira population willing to leave the district 
in search of work. Of the higher classes, some Bohoras and Vanias 
^ as traders as far as Bombay and Poona. These men generally 
leave their families behind them, returning to them when they can, 


1 Details of the position and duties of the different classes of villaBe servants are 
given in the Broach Statistical Account.—Bombay Gazetteer II SSI SSV ^ 

1826) in hfsNadild lurJey leporfsays-“The 
blacksmith,receives annpally from each cultivator fifty poundsof Lain perplouBh ' 
and in return keeps all agncultnral implements in repair The cfrneLer 
receives in like manner, and on the like conditions sixty Lunds • the t ih ’ 

forty ^unds; the tailor, dniyi. forty pounds ; aL theVaZr, ,& 

At all village marriages the blacksmith brings a small iron PO'UJds. 

receiving two shillings in return ; the carpenter brings a JdiW nr Za ^ 

paid two shilUngs; the potter sLpUes 

A brings no offering, but receives upon the marriage of a bov 

one shilling, and upon that of a girl two and halt nence The hoS, , ^ 

sbdhngs upon the marriage of a shareholder, pitiddr ^and two shilS^s that of 

• DhdrSls, an armed man.—KithiAwdr Sel., Part I., 4. 
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bringing their savings to spend in their native town, and in their place 
of trade owning nothing but their office and its scanty necessary 
furniture. Others of the educated classes move to Bombay, Baroda, 
and Rajkot, in search of Government or other employ. Like the 
merchant, they keep a house in their native town. But unlike him, 
they generally take their families with them. Of artisans, carpen¬ 
ters, sawyers, and brickmakers, go every fair season to the Baroda 
and Broach districts, offering their services to house builders. By 
this means they generally earn a good sum of money, living on an 
allowance of grain, and taking back with them almost the whole of 
their money wages. Of personal servants, many barbers leaving 
their families at home, go to Surat and Bombay and stay there for one 
or two ye^s at a time. Of carriers there are the Mnsalman Gh4nchis 
or oilmen, who in fonr-or-five-pair bullock wagons take large quanti¬ 
ties of tobacco to Batlam, Indor, and Malwa, bringing back wheat 
and mahuda flowers, and the Vanjaras on their pack bullocks, bring¬ 
ing wheat and Indian corn from Malwa and taking back salt. Of 
the lower classes, besides the professional wanderers, the religious 
beggars, the Ods or wandering diggers, and the shepherds, unskilled 
field labourers to some extent, move about the district in search of 
work. During the year these men find employment in three different 
places ; in September and October,in the Matar rice lands; in January, 
in the cotton districts south of the Mahi and west of Cambay ; and in 
March, in the Ahmedabad wheat country. These labourers, Kolis, 
Bhils, and Dheds, have of late years, by the use of steam gins, lost 
their best paid employment, the hand ginning of cotton. In former 
times, after about four months of cotton ginning, a man and his wife 
and one or two children used to come back with savings amounting 
to nearly £10 (Rs. 100).^ 
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1 A'nand Mimlatdir's Report (1876). 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

AGRICULTURE. 

AGEiCtTLTtrKE, the most important industry of the district, sup¬ 
ports 529,334 persons or 67‘62 per cent of the entire population.^ 

The soils of the district are of four chief kinds, light or gordf, 
medium or hesar, black or IcdU, and alluvial or hJidtha. For agri¬ 
cultural purposes each of these main classes includes several varieties. 
The light or gordt is the prevailing soil, varying in quality from the 
loose grained yellow sand of the fields near the Sabarmati and the 
Mahi to a rich light-brown mould,common in the central sub-divisions, 
and found to perfection in the south-west comer of Mfi.tar. The 
richer variety, known as garddii hesar, contains a large proportion of 
organic matter, and seems to a great extent to be artificial, the result 
of the careful tillage of the Kanbi cultivators. Under medium or 
hesar, come several soils, varying from heavy sands to light clays. 
Soils of this class are pretty generally distributed over the whole 
district, though nowhere over any large area. Under black or Jtdli, 
come a clayey sedimentary soil that collects in low lands and ponds ; 
the salt or khdr,^ and the cotton land in the south-west of Matar; the 
rice land in the north near the Khari river ; the waste and ill-drained 
mdl or upland, in Kapadvanj and Tliasra; and a coarse, shallow, and 
dry soil, called marJi, found near the river Mahi, As a rule, the Kaira 
black soil is poor. It is scarcely ever deep, and is most of it mixed 
either with soda or limestone. Alluvial soil or hhntJia is chiefly 
found near the Vatrak river. This, without dressing or fallow, yields 
year after year rich crops of tobacco, safflower, and other garden 
produce. 


? This total (529,334) is made up of the following items :— 

<1) Adult males engaged in agriculture as per census of 1872 . 176,651 

,(2) Wives of ditto calculated on the basis of the proportion the total 
adult female population of the district bears to the total adult 
male population ... ... ... ,,, ... ... ... ... 159 144 

(3) Children of 1 and 2 calculated on a similar basis . 193,539 


Total ... 529,334 


This calculation is necessary because the census returns, including many of the 
women under VII. (Miscellaneous), show a total of only 112 under the special head 
Adult Agricultural Females. 

^ At the time of the last survey (1862) between Limbasi and Chinor. in the west of 
Mdtar, was a wide tract of black soil, covered with a hoar frost or snow-like crust, 
called khdr. This tract was supposed to have been once subject to flooding at spring 
pdes. In 1862 the salt or thdr crust was said to be encroaching, and to appear in 
ill-drained lands where rain-water stagnated,—Bom. Gov. Sel., CXIV., 417 , 441 . 
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The state or IcJidlsa villages of the district contain 935^541 acres, 
of which 345,016 acres or 36‘87 per cent are alienated, paying only 
a quit-rent to the state, and 109,982 acres or 11‘75 per cent are 
unarable waste. The total area of state arable land is therefore 
480,543 acres, of which 387,711 acres or 80'68 per cent are 
occupied; and 92,832 or 19‘32 per cent are unoccupied. Of this 
92,832 acres of unoccupied arable land, 5665 acres including grazing 
lands, homesteads, and burial places cannot be taken up for cultiva¬ 
tion. The whole available area of unoccupied arable land is therefore 
reduced to 87,167 acres or 18" 13 per cent of the total state arable land. 
Most of the unoccupied arable land consists of the poor tracts in 
Matar in the west, and in Thasra and Kapadvanj in the east of the 
district. Of the 387,711 occupied acres, 2.5,779 or 6'64 per cent 
consist of garden land; 58,404 or 15'07 percent of rice land; 
303,528 or 78 29 per cent of dry crop land. Of the rice land, 18,658 
acres are irrigated, and 39,746 acres unirrigated. 

In the Matar sub-division, except from the Khari of which some 
account has been given above, iixigation is carried on chiefly from 
wells and ponds. After the close of the cold season almost none of 
the ponds hold any large supply of water. They can therefore be 
used only for irrigating rice lands. The depth of the water-bearing 
strata varies much in different parts of the district. Averaging 
thirty-five feet in the west or Matar sub-division, in some low-lying 
lands in Nadiad it is only twenty-five feet from the surface. In the 
north it averages about forty-five feet, and in the south, along the 
Mahi, varies from 70 to 140 feet. In the parts of A'nand and Borsad 
bordering on the Mahi, the heavy cost of wells and a certain brackish¬ 
ness in the water prevent any large amount of well-irrigation, and 
though in ordinary years the crops ai'e but little less valuable than 
those on irrigated lands in seasons of scanty or ill-timed rain, the 
want of water is keenly felt. The chief irrigated crops are rice, 
tobacco, wheat, sugarcane, and garden produce. In 1876-77, of the 
total cultivated area, 42,585 acres or 12’47 per cent were irrigated. 
Of the irrigated land, 17,758 acres were under rice. In that year 
the returns showed 104 wells with steps, 9237 wells without steps, 
531 water-lifts or dhclmdis, and 4600 ponds. The wells most com¬ 
monly in use in Kaira are rdmia or deep, the snndia or shallow 
being found only in a part of the Matar sub-division. The rdmia 
wells yield at one time from two to eight kos or leather bags full 
of water, and the sitndla from two to four. From most Kaira wells 
four leather bags can be drawn at a time.* 

In light sandy fields the area one pair of bullocks can plough 
varies from nine acres for the common dry crops to six acres for 
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* The present (1877) estimates for sinking wells, based on the cnltivators’ state¬ 
ments, are for a brick and mortar-built well from thirty to sixty feet deep for 
one water bag £30 to £68 (Es. 300-680) and for two water bags £40 to £80 
(Es. 400-800). A ninety-feet deep brick-built well for one bag would cost £100 
(Es. 1000), for two £150 (Es. 1500.) Kundal weUs with wooden foundations 
and sides of baked clay rings, can only be sunk from thirty to fifty feet; they 
cost half as much as a brick and mortar well. tVater can be drawn from holes 
dug in river beds at a cost of from 10s. to £1 10s. (Es. 5-15). 
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garden or other high-class tillage. In black soil the corresponding 
area is for wheat and cotton twenty-fire acres, for safflower and 
tobacco ten acres, and for rice five acres. 

The following statement shows, in acres, the average size of a 
holding ascertained at the time (1861-1867) of the introduction of 
the existing survey leases :— 


Kaira Holdings in Acres, 1861-1867. 


Size. 

Borsad- 

Kapad- , 
vanj. 

A'nand. 

Mebinada- 

bad. 

M&tar. 

Thdsra. 

i NadiM. 

Average acreage of 








farms 

lOA 


712 

I 4 0 

7A 


6 H 

Kn s 


This, as was to be expected in a district with so crowded an 
agricultural population, shows a low average holding. A peasant’s 
family cannot, it is estimated, be kept in comfort on less than three 
acres of garden, five of rice land, and eight of dry crops. Cultivators 
with smaller holdings eke out the profits of their fields by working 
as labourers on the lands of their richer neighbours. 

During the years (1861-1867) of the present settlement, 104,009 
distinct holdings or Ichdtas were recorded with an average area of 
acres, and a rental of £1 15s. 6d. (Rs. 17-12-0). These holdings 
would represent, if divided in equal parts among the agricultural 
population, for each person an allotment of two acres, at a yearly 
rent of 9s. 8d. (Rs. 4-13-4). If distributed among the whole popu¬ 
lation of the district, the share per head would amount to 1^^ acres, 
and the incidence of the land tax to 6s. d^d. (Rs. 3-3-0). In 1875-76 
the total number of holdings, including private or alienated villages 
and the estates of superior land-holders, was 107,918. Of the total 
number, 62,501 or more than one-half were holdings of not more 
than five acres in area.* 

Kaira Holding Details, 1875-76, 


Acres. 

Mehma* 

dabad. 

Kapad- 

vaoj. 

Nadiid. 

Th4sra. 

A'nand. 

Borsad. 

M^tar. 

Total. 

0 

6 




7080 

5598 

15,038 

9390 

9707 

6920 

8768 

62,501 

6 

10 




3200 

3812 

4838 

3323 

4184 

3145 

3359 

25,866 

10 

20 




2020 

2508 

2108 

1559 

2163 

2103 

1814 

14,275 

20 

50 




430 

700 

687 

327 

784 

923 

740 

4557 

60 

100 




31 

35 

42 

30 

149 

185 

80 

552 

100 

200 




9 

3 

11 

4 

34 

87 

22 

120 

200 

300 




1 

1 

3 


3 

6 

6 

19 

300 

400 





1 

1 


2 

2 

1 

7 

400 

600 




2 

... 

1 

2 



1 

6 

600 

750 





3 

2 


1 



6 

760 

1000 





1 



1 


1 

3 

1000 

1500 










1 

1 

1500 

2000 





1 






1 

Above 

2000 





1 

... 




3^ 

4 



Total... 


12,779 

12,724 

22,631 

14,640 

17,028 

13,321 

14,795 

107,918 


1 Revenue Commissioner’s 814, March 1st, 1877. Most of the holdings of 200 acres 
and upwards are the estates superior landholders. 
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During tie yeai-1877-78, 109,009 distinct holdings or khdtas were 
recorded, with, an average area of 6i acres, and rental of £1 15s. 10|d. 
(Rs. 17-15-0). These holdings, if divided in equal parts among the 
agricultural population, would represent an allotment of two acres 
and two guntds, at a yearly rent of 11s. \\cl. (Rs. 5-9-0). If distributed 
amongst the whole population of the district, the share per head 
would amount to one acre and thirteen guntds, and the incidence of 
the land tax to 7s. 5|d. (Rs. 3-11-10). 

According to the Collector’s administration report for 1876-77, 
the agricultural stock in Government or khdlsa villages amounted to 
56,467 ploughs, 28,791 carts, 128,247 bullocks, 49,264 cows, 190,538 
buffaloes, 2366 horses, 53,880 sheep and goats, and 6325 asses. 

As the details of agricultural processes, crops, and cost of cultiva¬ 
tion, given in the general chapter on the agriculture of Gujarat 
apply to Kaira, onlj^ a few points of local importance are noticed in 
this place. 

Of 362,222 acres the total area of occupied land, 20,754 acres or 
5’73 per cent were in the year 1876-77 fallow or under grass. Of the 
341,468 acres^ under cultivation, grain crops occupied 301,709 or 
88-37 per cent, of which 123,223 acres were under hdjri, Penicillaria 
spicata •, 58,898 under rice, dungar, Oryza sativa; 38,845 under 
juvdr, Sorghum vulgare j 36,544 under kodra, Paspalum scrobicu- 
latum; 29,261 under bdvto, Panicum frumentaceum; 11,251 under 
wheat, ghau, Triticum ^stivum ; 3231 under barley, jay, Hordeum 
hexastichon; and 456 under miscellaneous cereals, comprising maize, 
makdi, Zea mays, kdiig, Panicum italicum, and rdjagro, Amaran- 
tus paniculatus. Pulses occupied 27,082 acres or 7-93 per cent, of 
which8255 acres were under math, Phaseolus aconitifolius; 6825 under 
tuver, Cajanus indicus; 5148 under gram, chana, Cicer arietinum; 
2678 under mag, Phaseolus radiatus; 1933 under guvdr, Cyamopsis 
psoralioides ; and 2243 under miscellaneous pulses, comprising adad, 
Phaseolus mungo, chola, Vigna catiang and vdl, Dolichos lablab. 
Oil seeds occupied 3419 acres or one per cent, of which 980 acres 
were under gingelly oil-seed, tal, Sesamum mdicum; two acres under 
rape seed, sarsav, Brassica napus ; and 2437 under other oil seeds, 
details of which are not available. Fibres occupied 4239 or 1-24 

E er cent, of which 4122 acres were under cotton, kapds, Gossypium 
erbaccum; and 117 under Bombay hemp, sun, Crotalaria juncea. 
Miscellaneous crops occupied 19,620 acres or 5'74 per cent, of which 
10,161 acres were under tobacco, tambdku, Nicotiana tabacum; 
3051 under safflower, fcusMmfco, Carthamus tinctorius; 2216 under 
sugarcane, serdt, Saccharum officinarum; 1305 under cummin s^d, 
jini, Cuminum cyminum; 536 under indigo, gali, Indigofera tinc- 
toriaj 118 under poppy, khaskhas, Papaver somniferum; and 2233 
under miscellaneous vegetables and fruits. 

The following statement contrasts the area of Government 
assessed land under cultivation in 1859-60 and in 18/6-77 : 


1 Of 341,468 acres, 14,601 acres were twice cropped. 
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Cronoed Acres. 



r 



Increase 
per cent. 

Decrease 
per cent. 

CROP. 




1859-60. 

1876-77. 




Acres. 

Acres, 



('Rice in husk 

1 "Wlieat 

33,922 

68,898 

73-63 


7100 

11,251 

68-46 

"'6*43 

Grain . ■{ IndianmiIlet,^t/for . 

41,514 

38,845 

*’20-56 

1 Common „ hajH 

102,206 

123.223 


i.Coarse gram 

27,102 

69,942 

166-40 


Pulses'. . 


27,082 





3419 


''h*57 

j Cotton . 

.inemp . 

6256 

4122 

117 

”^•89 


360 

636 


.[Safflower. 

1078 

30.51 

183 02 

4-38 

/ Tobacco 

10,627 

10,161 


Miscellaneous ■ 

10,120 

1787 

3r538 

2216 

”k-oo 

65-04 

1 Poppy . 

... 

118 



Total 

2^2,417 

356,069 

46-88 


Add —Occupied land kept fallow 

37ii5 

20,754 

446-87 


Total ... 

246,212 

376,823 

53-05 


Deduct —cropped land .. 


14,601 



Total ... 

246,212 

362,222 




This statement shows that during the seventeen years ending 
with 1870-77, no less than 116,010 acres of waste land were brought 
under cultivation. The most remarkable advance is in the breadth 
of rice and wheat tillage; the rice increasing 24,976 acres or 73'63 
per cent, and the wheat 4151 acres or 58’46 per cent. Other 
kinds of cereals and pulses have in the aggregate increased by 
87,820 acres or 5T40. The area under safflower has risen by 1973 
acres or 183 per cent, that under indigo by 176 acres or 48'89 per 
cent, and that under sugarcane by 429 acres or 24 per cent. On 
the other hand cotton is less by 1134 acres or 21'57 per cent, and 
tobacco by 466 acres or 4'38 per cent. 

Among the district crops common millet, hdjri, Penicillaria spicata, 
holds the first place with in 1876-77,123,223 acres or 36 08 per cent 
of the whole tillage area. Compared with 1859-60 the returns for 
1876-77 show an increase of millet cultivation amounting to 21,017 
acres or 20'56 per cent. Millet is grown in all the lighter or 
gordt soils. It is sown in June and reaped in the latter part of 
September. With it are grown math, Phaseolus aconitifolius; 
mng, Phaseolus radiatus, and other pulses, which, taking longer to 
ripen, remain in the field a month after the millet crop has been 
reaped. Their growth seems not to interfere with the growth of 
the millet, and the double crop has this advantage, that often when 
the millet fails the pulse yields freely. The parts of the district best 


^ In 1859-60 pulsGs seem to have been included in grains, and oil seeds in vegetables 
and spices. Poppy and hemp were not shown separately. 
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suited for millet are the poorer soils, especially near the banks of 
the Mahi. The straw, though not so valuable as Indian millet, 
juvdr, straw, is generally used as fodder for cattle. Millet is the 
people’s staple grain and their principal article of food. 

Kodrn, Paspalum scrobiculatum, and haMo, Panicum frumenta- 
ceum, hold the second place with in 1876-77, 65,805 acres or 19'27 
per cent of the whole tillage area. Grown chiefly by the poorer 
cultivators, Icodra and hduto along with common millet, bdjri, form 
the staple food of the lower classes. 

Rice, ddngar, Oryza sativa, holds the third place with in 1876-77, 
58,898 acres or 17'24 per cent of the whole tillage area. Compared 
with 1859-60 the returns for 1876-77 show an increase of rice culti¬ 
vation amounting to 24,976 acres or 73‘63 per cent. The best rice 
is raised in the Khari villages of the Matar sub-division. These 
lands are of black soil, the fields embanked, and most of them watered 
from the Khari canal. The young plants, sown about the middle of 
June in richly manured nurseries, are moved into the fields in July 
and August. For about two months, until the ear begins to show, much 
water is wanted, and if the direct rainfall is scanty, supplies must be 
di'awn from wells and ponds. In other parts of the district, rice of 
an inferior quality is, without watering, grown in low-lying lands of 
black or medium, besar, soil. This unirrigated variety covering in 
1876, 37,767 acres or 64T2 per cent of the whole area under rice 
cultivation, is a coarse grain used chiefly for local consumption. 

Indian millet, juvdr, Sorghum vulgare, holds the fourth place 
with in 1876-77, 38,8 45 acres or 11-37 per cent of the whole tillage 
area. In Kaira common millet, bdjri, takes the place of Indian 
millet, jiu-Jr, which is less grown than in south Gujarat. 


Wheat, though still a crop of little importance, has spread from 
7071 acres in 1860 to 11,251 acres in 1876. It is sown from the 
beginning of October to the end of November and reaped in March. 
Three sorts are grown, Ddudkhdn or dndliia, a high class whea^ 
smooth-grained and white ; dhola or Icdtha, a low class whea^ hard 

and brown ; and a medium variety, JAah'u or vajia. The high cl^s 

or dudhia, wheat grows only in black soil. For a good harvest the 
field should be fallow both before and after its wheat crop. it 
should be ploughed from three to ten times, and unless the soil is 
of the best it should be manured. This sort of wheat requires forty 
pounds of seed to sow an acre. The middling, vajia, aM the poor, 
dhola, grow either in black or in sandy-black soil. ^ 

yield, except in the best black soils, manure is wanted, but neither 
before nor after cropping is a fallow required. To acre 

they both want sixty pounds of seed. The local wheat pro uce 
is not enough for the local demand. Supplies are brought from 
Ahmedabad and Malwa and by rail from Bombay. 

Tobacco holds the sixth place with in 1876-77, 10,161 acres or 
2-97 per cent of the whole tillage area. Compared with 18oJ-bd 
the returns for 1876-77 show a decrease of 466 acres of 
per cent. Kaira tobacco is not only the most valuable arGcle of 
produce in the district, but is the finest tobacco grown in 
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India.* The central part of the Kaira district, the tract known as 
the charotar, is the head quarters of tobacco cultivation. The two 
chief varieties are the tnlahdi or local, and the Klidmlushi brought, 
as its name shows, from Khandesh. The tahihdi or local plant, 
grows four feet high. Its leaf is large, juicy, and tapering, the 
ribs and veins heavy and coarse, the general texture loose, and the 
colour, when ripe, a somewhat dull yellow. It is hardy, growing 
even in poor soils, and wants but little manure. The Khandesh 
tobacco grows about two feet high. Compared with the local variety, 
its leaf is shorter and narrower, closer grained in texture, and of a 
deeper and more brilliant colour. A more delicate plant, it requires 
richer soil and more manure, but on the other hand wants less 
water. Though its yield is not more than one-third of the yield of 
the local plant, its higher quality and its smaller demand for water 
to a considerable extent make up for the small outturn. Tobacco is 
grown either with or without water. The water need not be perfectly 
sweet. In fact a slight brackishness is said to improve the 
quality of the crop. When irrigated the crop is called pit or watered, 
when not irrigated horat or dry. A watered field yields twice 
as large a crop as a dry field. At the same time the leaf of the 
irrigated plant is coarser and not more than one-half as valuable. 
Light or goradu land is the soil best suited for the growth of the 
irrigated crop. Towards the end of May, some time before the rains 
set in, plots of ground are chosen somewhat shaded, well placed for 
watering, the soil rich and dry.* About six inches of brushwood, 
hay, or dressing, are laid over the plot. When thoroughly dry the 
whole is burnt and the ashes allowed to lie on the surface. About 
the beginning of July, as soon as the first rain has fallen, the ashes 
are ploughed into the ground, or, if there was no dry dressing, the 
ground is manurefl and then ploughed. The whole is well cleaned 
and the surface smoothed. The seed is then sown broadcast, and if, 
after the young plants come up, there is no rain, they are watered. 
While the seedlings are growing in their nursery the cultivators are 
I^iisy getting ready the field. According to the wants of the soil 
they give each acre from ten to eighteen tons (twenty to thirty-five 
cart-loads) of sheep droppings or cowdung, pond mud or dry silt, and 
sometimes wood ashes. When the manure is laid on, the field is 
ready for ploughing. With this great pains are taken, as on its 
depth and thoroughness the outturn greatly depends. Ploughing, 
cMs, and clod crushing, satndr, are repeated from eight to ten times. 
Each time the line of ploughing varies. First it runs from north 
to south, next from east to west, then from north-east to south-west, 
^d so on, starting in turn from every quarter of the compass. 
Between each ploughing the clods are crushed and the surface 
^oothed. Finally, the whole field is cleaned by the harrow or 
karahdi. The seedlings are generally ready for planting in the 


* Gov. Sel, New Series, CXIV., 145, 
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latter part of August. A nursery of one acre should yield plants 
suflScient to stock from twenty to forty acres. In moving them 
from their places in the nursery the young plants are taken up 
carefully with a knife or trowel, as much earth as possible being left 
about their roots. At the seed bed they are laid slanting in a 
basket and carried to the field. They are set in the ground in rows, 
the rows and the plants in each row distant from each other about 
eighteen inches for an irrigated and two feet for a dry crop. In 
setting each plant in its place the lower leaves are pinched off, and 
when the sun is strong, until the plant takes root, they have for 
some days to be shaded with twigs or large leaves. During its growth 
the Khandesh tobacco should be thrice watered. The Kaira variety 
wants more moisture, from five to twelve waterings, according as the 
well is perfectly sweet or more or less brackish. When nearly full 
grown the plants begin to show signs of flowering. These tops or 
flower stems are carefully picked off, and the whole of the plant’s 
strength driven to its eight to twelve well grown and juicy leaves. 

A growing field of tobacco is apt to suffer from several causes. 
Perhaps its chief enemy is the caterpillar, whose attacks are so con¬ 
stant, that every night and morning, until the leaves begin to change 
colour, they have to be searched and the insects picked off. Besides 
the caterpillar other insects hurt the tobacco. One worm attacks 
the root and withers the plant, bringing on the disease called chiih; 
another worm, eating into the stem and joints, stops the growth and 
brings on the disease called ganthor. Again, any extremes of 
drought, heat, or cold injure the crop. With too much dry weather 
the disease chanchdi appears, and the leaves covered with spots 
wither. Too much damp brings over the whole plant a white coating 
called chdru, robbing the leaves of much of their pungency. Finally, 
there is the chance of frost, which, when it comes, blights the whole 
field. The time a field of tobacco takes to ripen depends on 
whether it has been watered. A dry crop ripens in five and a watered 
crop in seven months. When the leaves turn yellow and droop the 
crop is cut. A few stalks, about forty to an acre, are allowed to 
flower and their seed is gathered for the next year’s sowing. 
Tobacco is prepared in two ways, a coarser sort for smoking, called 
kdlio, and a finer, both for smoking and for snuff, called jardo. To 
make kdlio the stem is ciit close to the root and well dried by often 
turning it in the sun. If the stalks are very thick, to help the drying 
they are split down the middle. When the plants are well dned, 
generally after four or five days’ sunning, they are housed or removed 
to the curing shed. Here they are sorted, the soiled lower and the 
small upper leaves are placed in one heap, and the rich middle leaves 
inanother. Next, the leaves of each heap are made up in small bundles 
called padds, the largest and strongest leaves being used as wrap¬ 
pers or covers and the smaller ones placed in the middle. The 
bundles, each of which weighs from one to three pounds, are then 
piled up and covered with matting for three days to ferment or 
‘ sweat.’ Then they are separated and again heaped for a second 
sweating, and afterwards, at intervals of a week, the fermenting is 
repeated from four to six times. Great care and attention are 
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required at the time of fermentation, as if it is either checked too soon 
or allowed to go on too long the tobacco is much injured. To manu¬ 
facture jardo tobacco, the leaves are, by means of a crooked knife 
called hanyui taken off the stems along with the skin and a little of 
the wood. They are then exposed to the sun from ten to fifteen 
days. Bach day, in the early morning, while still damp with dew, 
they are taken to a shed. Here they are sorted into better and 
poorer kinds and made into bundles or 'padds. If, at the time of 
bundling, the leaves are found to be too dry and brittle, a small 
quantity of water is sprinkled over them. Fermentation or sweating 
is only once brought on. But if the first is imperfect, a second 
becomes necessary. The bundles or padds are ready for sale about a 
fortnight after they have been made up. Kdlio is used for smoking 
only, and jardo for smoking as well as for chewing. Kdlio is so 
strong and full of flavour that it is seldom or never used for smoking 
without being mixed with molasses paste. In its simple state 
jardo tobacco is used only for smoking in cigarettes, bidis, and in 
small pipes. Cigarettes are usually rolled in the leaves of the ashin- 
dra or jinji, Bauhinia speciosa, and sometimes in plantain leaves. 
In spite of its good qualities Kaira tobacco is still prepared only for 
native consumption. Attempts have been made to have it rolled in 
cigar form suited for the European market. But so far the results 
have been discouraging. Snuff is prepared chiefly from jardo, though 
hxlio is occasionally mixed with it in the proportion of one part to 
three. Snuff may either be made entirely of the leaf, or of the leaf 
and mid-rib together. The bundles are first tom in pieces, and 
afterwards sprinkled with a solution of carbonate of soda dissolved 
by boiling in water. The tobacco is thrown into a heap to ferment, 
and then well dried in the sun and pounded in a mortar to the required 
fineness. The following are the estimates of the cost and profit of 
cultivating the local and the Khandesh tobacco.^ For an acre of local 
or talahdi, watered from a brackish well, tillage including,£l (Es. 10); 
rent, £6 (Rs. 60); watering, £9 bs. (Rs. 92-8); value, £27 (Es. 270); 
profit, £10 15s. (Rs. 107-8). For an acre of local, watered from a 
sweet well, tillage including, £1 (Rs. 10); rent, £6 (Rs. 60) ; water¬ 
ing, £4 17s. 6d. (Rs. 48-12); value, £13 10s. (Rs.l35);profit,£l2 12s.6d. 
(Rs. 126-4). For an acre of Khandesh, watered from a brackish 
well, tillage including, £1 (Rs. 10) ; rent, £6 (Rs. 60) ; watering, 
£2 18s. U. (Rs. 29-4); value, £18 (Es. 180) ; profit, £9 Is. U. 
(Rs. 90-12). For an acre of Khandesh, watered from a sweet well, 
tillage including, £1 (Rs. 10); rent, £6 (Es. 60) ; watering, £2 18s. 6d. 
(Es. 29-4); value, £15 (Rs. 150); profit, £6 Is. 6d. (Rs. 60-12). 

Cotton, Jcapds, Gossypium herbacenm, is cultivated only to a limited 
extent, 3812 acres in 1872 compared with 5256 acres in 1859. The 
plant grown is chiefly the perennial variety, locally called roji. Raised 
in light, gordt and medium, besar soils it is sown in July, and picked 
from the middle of January till the end of March. It occupies every 
seventh furrow in fields sown with millet, bdjri, and pulse, math. 


‘ Collector, 1603, 18th July 1876. 
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Cotton of the yearly sort is grown to a small extent in the black soil 
villages bordering on Cambay. Tho ugh its produce is inferior in value 
to the outturn of the yearly variety of cotton, the three years’ plant 
has this advantage, that as its roots draw moisture from below the 
surface, they do not interfere with the surface roots of the grain and 
pulse crops. The plant is allowed to grow till the end of May, 
when its branches are lopped about a foot from the ground. At the 
end of the third year, the roots are dug out. This cotton is not 
worth more than one-half of the one year sort. The field is manured 
only once in three years. As a rule the field that has yielded cotton 
does not again bear the same crop till after three years are over. 

Though with little success, several attempts have been made to- 
improve Kaira cotton. In 1815, under the superintendence of the 
civil surgeon Mr. Gilders about 2400 acres were sown with Bour¬ 
bon seed. About one-half promised well, but, though the local 
variety yielded a good crop, most of the Bourbon failed. The failure 
was supposed to be due chiefly to want of moisture, but the saltness 
of the land was also noticed as likely to harm a crop which does not 
come to perfection for two years. A bale of cotton, the produce of 
these experiments, consigned to London in 1816, realized Is. 5d. the 
pound, or 2d. the pound more than the best Surat. The staple was 
considered rather fine and generally saleable. Mr. Gilders was 
authorized to make a further trial, if necessary, with the aid of irri¬ 
gation. A place was chosen further east in light sandy loam. After 
tho first heavy rains, at the end of July, the seed was sown. Three 
feet were left between each plant, and between each row, like the 
plants three feet apart, millet, hdjri, was sown. The late rains were 
scanty, and until July 1817 the plants remained dwarfed and sickly. 
Then without watering they shot out so freely that one-half of them 
had to be picked out. Even then they were too crowded, and 
Mr. Gilders considered that eight feet was the proper distance between 
each shrub. The yield from about fourteen acres was 1760 pounds 
of clean cotton. The parcel was most favourably received in Bombay 
and valued at 2s. 3d. the pound. The London brokers thought it the- 
best Bombay-Bourbon they had seen. It was fine, silky, with an even 
fair length staple of good bright colour, remarkably clean with a 
small portion of broken leaf and crushed seed and a few yellow spots.*" 
With other Indian cotton at from 5|d. to 14d. a pound it fetched 
Is. 3d. In spite of this high price so great was the cost of tillage 
that the transaction showed a loss of twenty-eight per cent. In 
1839 Dr. Bum, then in charge erf the Government garden at EAira, 
made some experiments in growing cotton. He tried Egyptian, two 
kinds of Broach, and acchmated Bourbon. Some of this acclimated 
Bourbon, found in the hedgerows near where Mr. Gilders had grown 
it in 1816, was both by the Agricultural Society of Calcutta and 
the Bombay Chamber of Commerce placed equal to the best New 
Orleans and valued at fi-om £17 to £18 (Rs. 170-180), while the 
best Surat was selling at £14 (Rs. 140).* In 1842 some of the 
American cotton seed, sent out by the Court of Directen-s, was 
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forwarded to the Collector of Kaira for trial in his district. Some of 
this seed was sown by Dr. Thatcher, then in charge of the Govern¬ 
ment experimental garden. The soil was light and rather sandy, 
and every care was given to the crop. The plants promised well, 
but when about a foot high most of them, though at the time the 
local variety was thriving, ‘ withered and died ofE as if blighted.’ A 
few recovered, but the outturn was very small. Some Egyptian 
cotton tried in the same garden almost entirely perished. The 
American seed distributed by the Collector to some cultivators was 
sown in about six acres in different parts of the district. Till about 
the middle of September the plants looked most promising. They 
flowered and formed very large pods. But the heat of October 
seemed to burn the leaves and more tender branches. They con¬ 
tinued in a withered state till the cold weather partially revived them. 
In about one-third of the area the crop never arrived at maturity. 
The rest yielded about 162 pounds of clean cotton valued at fl 18s. 
(Es. 19), or a loss of sixty-seven per cent on the cost of tillage. 
Samples examined by the Bombay Chamber of Commerce were found 
to be well cleaned and tolerably good, but far inferior to American 
cotton grown in Ratnagiri.i For some years after 1842 attempts 
to grow exotic cotton in Kaira would seem to have been given up. 
In 1861 nothing but the local three-to-five year shrub was grown.* 
Again, in 1865 and 1866 Dharwar and New Orleans seed was sown. 
The plants grew about a foot high, but died after the close of the 
rains.* Now (1878), as in 1861, the local shrub is the only cotton 
grown. Of this there would seem to be two varieties, one called 
roji said to have been brought from Khandesh about one hundred 
years ago, the other called hamni brought from Broach about twelve 
years back. Partly, it is said, because it is allowed to stay four years 
in the ground, partly because it is sown in fields with several other 
crops, and partly because the seed has degenerated, Kaira cotton 
was in 1877 or 32 per cent a pound less in value than either 
Dholera or Broach cotton. It is sent to Dholera, Broach, Surat, and 
Bombay, but it is said solely for the purpose of mixing with better 
varieties.^ 

The cultivation of Safflower, Icnsumbo, Carthamus tinctorius, is 
carried on in two sub-divisions, Matar and Mehmadabad. Compared 
with 1859 the returns for 1876-77 show an advance from 1078 to 
3051 acres. The crop is grown not so much for the dyeing power 
of its flowers as for the oil its seed yields.® About one-half of the 
produce is sent to Kathiawar, Baroda, Broach, and Surat. The 
rest is used in the district. Safflower thrives in mixed or besar soil. 
Except in a naturally rich soil, or after a highly manured crop, the 
land is enriched in June at the rate of ten carts of good dressing to 
the acre. During the rainy season it receives four ploughings and 


• Caasel’e Cotton, 80-81. s Cassel’s Cotton, 82. 

^ Collector, 2114, 21st Sept. 1878. •* Cotton Dept. Ad. Eep. 1876-77, 36. 

The average outturn per acre is estimated at 280 pounds weight of flowers worth 
11s. 6 d. (Kfc 15-12) and 400 pounds weight of se^ worth £1 10s. (Rs. 15). The 
cost of production is estimated at £1 15s. (Ks. 17-8) and the profit per acre at £1 7s, 
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more in October or November. The seed, at the rate of seventeen 
pounds to the acre, is then sown with the drill; and after five or sis 
days, without any watering, the plant springs up. Nothing further 
is done till in January the flowering begins. Then, at intervals of a 
day, each pod yields three flowers, and the whole is collected in 
about a month. The flowers are picked in the cool of the morning. 
If the picking is stopped, and the first leaves left unplucked, the 
pod dries and yields no flowers. 

In 1876 the total area under Indigo, gait, Indigofera tinctoria, was 
536 acres, 513 in Borsad and 23 in A'nand, and even this was consi¬ 
derably in excess of 360 the total in 1859. In the sixteenth and seven¬ 
teenth centuries, indigo partly of local growth and partly brought 
from upper India was one of the chief exports from Gujarat. During 
the greater part of the eighteenth century, the indigo of the West 
Indian islands gained an almost complete monopoly of the European 
markets. Towards the close of the century the East Indian produce 
again rose to favour. But nearly the whole of it was grown in Bengal. 
In' Gujarat in 1777 the cultivation chiefly for local use would seem to 
have been on a very considerable scale. But in the early part of the 
present century it again fell off, and in 1827 had almost altogether 
ceased. At that time prices were high and the demand was strong, and 
Captain Cruikshank,then engaged in surveying northern Gujarat, was 
of opinion that by the help of a little special encouragement the people 
of Kaira might, especially in Petlad, be induced to grow indigo. 
The attempt failed, and indigo has never again become a product of 
any importance. This is to be regretted, as, when grown in rotation 
with other crops, indigo has the merit of leaving the land richer than 
it found it. The labour and capital required for its production, and 
the comparatively small profit it yields, are perhaps the chief reasons 
why indigo is now grown only to so very limited an extent. But 
another cause is at work. The preparation of the drug is accompani¬ 
ed by much loss of insect life, a result most distasteful to the Kanbi, 
and since the spread of the Svami N^rayan sect to many of the 
Noli cultivators of Kaira. The small quantity now produced is 
grown in light or gordt soil. At the first fall of rain (June) the 
field should be ploughed more than once, and if possible manured. 
The seed is sown in drills from the tarphan or drill plough. After 
the plants have come up constant weeding is required. The crop 
reaches maturity in September, and in gathering the leaves great 
care must be taken that they are not exposed to wet. The dye is 
extracted, sometimes from the green leaves and sometimes from the 
dry. If green, the plants should be taken from the fields early in 
the morning, and laid in large wooden vats. The vat is then filled 
with water, and to keep the plants down heavy weights are placed 
across the top. During the night fermentation sets in. In the 
morning the water is drawn off into a second vat, where it is well 
worked with large sticks till it takes a deep blue colour. In this 
state the liquor is allowed to stand perfectly quiet till the next day. 
The water is then drawn off into a thirf vat, and the sediment 
in the second vat is taken out. It is then tied up tightly in bags 
and hung from the bi’anches of trees. When dry, it is taken down. 
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spread on the floor of a hnt, and cut into calces. The refuse indigo 
dregs, and also the plants, make very good manure.^ 

In 1876-77, 118 acres* were under Poppy, afin, Papaver somni- 
ferum- That the poppy is grown to so small an extent is due to 
the stringency of the rules regarding its production.® The light or 
medium variety is its favourite soil, and a field that has during the 
rainy season borne a crop of Indian millet is generally chosen. In 
November or December, after the crop has been removed, the ground 
is manured several times and watered. The seed called khaskhas is 
then sown broadcast. After the plants come up, the land is kept 
well weeded, and watered every ten days. When the plant is mature, 
the outer skin of the flower capsule is lightly slit, and the juice 
allowed to exude. After a day and a night the stem is scraped with 
a small knife, and the juice collected in earthen pots. The slitting^ 
may be repeated a second and a third time, in each case after an 
interval of three days.^ 

Bombay Hemp, saw, Crotalaria juncea, was cultivated in 117 acres. 
Its seeds are said to be used as food for cattle, its stalks for fuel, and 
its fibres for ropes. 

Sugarcane, serdi, Sacchamm ofiBcinarnm, has spread from 17<87 
acres in 1859-60 to 2216 acres in 1876-77. Kaira sugarcane is of 
two kinds, one black or dark-purple, the other white. Grown on 
rich light, gordt and medium, besar soils, it wants free manure and 
good water, and takes so much from the land, that a second crop 
cannot be planted till after an interval of four or five years. Though 
Kaira draws from Surat the greater part of its supply of molasses, 
no steps seem to have been taken to improve the local cultivation and 
manufacture of sugar. 

Of spices. Cumin, jini, Cuminum cyminum, with in 1876-77, 
1423 acres, is the chief variety grown in the district. 

In 1837, under Dr. Burn, the Civil Surgeon, a Government garden 
was established at Kaira. Besides in medicinal plants, such as 
senna and colocynth, experiments were made in the growth of mul¬ 
berry trees and in the rearing of silk worms. To meet the charges 
of his experiments, Government sanctioned a sum of £40 (Rs. 400) 
and a monthly allowance that rose from £4 to £8 (Rs. 40-80). 
The mulberry trees grew well. In 1838 in the Government plan¬ 
tation on the banks of the Shedhi, near the Kaira bridge, were 
‘ 800 trees of the St. Helena species all thriving uncommonly well.^ 


* The average onttum per acre is estimated at forty-nuae pounds of the prepared 
dye worth £7 8«. (Rs. 74), and seed worth Is. (Es. 3-8), £7 15*. (Es. 77-8) in aU. 
The cost of production and manufacture, including 14s. (Rs. 7) of rent, is estimated 
at £5 19s. (Es. 59-8), being a profit of £1 16s. (Rs. 18.) 

* Of the whole area, 106 acres were in Nadidd, 11 in Kapadvanj, and 1 in Th^ra. 

* Under the Opium Act (No. 1 of 1878) the cultivation of the poppy has been 
entirely prohibited. (See Rules published by the Government of Bombay on SOth 
March 1878.) 

^ The outturn of twelve pounds per acre is, including the value of the seed, esti¬ 
mated at £7 (Rs. 70) ; the cost of cultivation, including 10s. (Es. 5) of rent, at £3 14s. 
(Rs. 37); and the peasant’s profit at £3 6s. (Es, 33). 
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They stood in rows about twelve feet apart with straight stems three 
to four feet high. They were manured with dry cowdnng, and in the 
hot season watered two or three times a week. In 1840 Dr. Bum 
reported his plantation flourishing. It had fed 60,000 worms and 
some silk had been reeled. On account of this success allowances 
nf 30s. (Rs. 15) a month each were granted to three Gujardti youths 
to go and learn reeling under Signor Mutti, then employed by Govern¬ 
ment in the Deccan in silk culture. The Kaira experiments were 
continued for some years. In 1844 Dr. Thatcher, then in charge of 
the garden, reported that the mulberry trees, when small, sufFered 
from the hot wind. In other respects they did well, growing both in 
hedges and as trees from nine to ten feet high. They wanted water 
at least once every twenty days. The worms were less successful. 
In ordinary seasons, during the greater part of the year they kept 
fairly healthy. But in 1843, a year of great heat, almost all died. 
Silk was made and forwarded to the Bombay Chamber of Commerce, 
who reported the samples of very good quality, equal to Canton No. 2, 
and worth 10s. a pound (Rs. 10 the paha ser). But the people of 
the district, chiefly, it was said, from their dislike to destroy the 
worms took no interest in the industry, and the garden was finally 
closed in 1847.* 

Another Government attempt to improve cultivation was in 
1843 the introduction of the American plough. Two were given on 
trial to cultivators. The result was disappointing. The men com¬ 
plained that the ploughs were clumsy, that the furrows were too 
wide, and that the work of levelling was much heavier than after 
ordinary ploughing. Besides they were too elaborate, costing more 
to mend than the Kaira plough to make. The Collector, Mr. Kirk¬ 
land, was of opinion that their successful working implied both in 
artisans and ploughmen more skill than was to be found in Kaira.^ 
In 1875 another attempt was made to introduce a better class of 
plough, this time of English make. Three ploughs were tried, one 
in Nadiad, one in Kaira, and one in Borsad. On the whole they gave 
satisfaction. The faults found were that the share was too long 
and made the work too heavy for one pair of bullocks, and that as 
the plough could not be guided with one hand to plough and drive, 
the bullocks required two men instead of one. The Collector, 
Mr. Sheppard, was of opinion that if the handles could be joined by 
a cross-piece the ploughs would become popular.® In December 
1878 Mr. Robertson, the superintendent of the Madras Government 
Farm, visited Nadiad. He thought that the soil, among the best 
he had ever seen, was suffering from too shallow ploughing. Some 
ploughs were accordingly ordered from the Madras Government 
Farm and a skilled cultivator sent there to learn their use. Three 
lads belonging to large landowning pdtiddr families have also gone 
to Madras to be taught scientific farming nnder Mr. Robertson. 
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^ Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 180 of 1847, 39-98. 

* Collector to Govermnent, 308, 23rd December 1844. 

* Collector 2445, 6th December 1875. 

* Kaira Agricultural Record (1879) published under the Collector’s presidency by 
a committee of Nadi&d landowners. 
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In the rural parts of the district not only the strictly agricul¬ 
tural classes, Kanbis, Kolia, and Miisalraans, but the whole popu¬ 
lation including Brahmans are engaged in cultivation. Only 
in large towns is there a regular class of artisans, washermen, 
tailors, blacksmiths, and others entirely supported by their callings, 
and even in towns many artisans are forced to eke out their gains 
by cultivation. Dheds and other weavers, though engaged at 
their looms in the fair season, during the rains devote their time to 
raising grain for the support of their families. The Vanias are, 
perhaps, the only class not directly engaged in the work of cultiva¬ 
tion. By far the greater part of the land is tilled by Kanbis, chiefly 
of the Leva tribe, the most skilful and thrifty cultivators in Gujardt. 
Except the talabda or local Kolis nearly if not quite as good as 
Kanbis, Kolis as a class are bad and thriftless cultivators. Rajputs 
and Musalmans hold a very small proportion of the land. The 
Rajputs are careless, unskilful, and addicted to the use of opium. 
The Musalmans want energy and perseverance, and labour under 
the special disadvantage that their women do not help in the field. 

The years between 1738 and 1746 and the season of 1751 are 
referred to as times of distress when village communities were broken 
and villages deserted.^ The severest famine, of which details are 
available, was in 1790-91. Throughout the year rain fell only once. 
The people were forced to migrate to Malwa, and there attacked by 
a pestilence died in great numbers. The Gaikwar, except that he 
took a fourth share of the grass, is said to have remitted the whole 
revenue demand, and to have taken steps for the suppression of crime. 
During the scarcity, twelve and a half pounds of millet, sixteen of 
wheat, twenty-four of unhusked rice, and twenty of pulse, sold for two 
shillings. The next season of scarcity was 1813-14. Throughout the 
year there were only two falls of rain, one in July, the other about the 
middle of September. The local scarcity, itself very serious, was 
increased by the influx of starving people from Kathiawar. Especially 
among these immigrants many deaths are said to have occurred. Food 
grains would seem in several cases to have been dearer than in 1790. 
The prices were, for two shillings, seventeen pounds of millet, seven¬ 
teen and a quarter of Indian millet, ten of wheat, twenty of unhusked 
rice, and twenty-two and a half of pulse. 1824 was a year of distress, 
and in 1825 the later rains almost entirely failed. Much suffering 
was caused, and remissions of land revenue to the amount of £16,198 
(Rs. 1,61,980) were granted. In 1834 locusts ate up the crops, a 
great scarcity arose, and many cattle were lost. Remissions amount¬ 
ing to £19,655 (Rs. 1,96,550) of land revenue were granted. In 
1835 the rain was too heavy and the cold weather crops were spoiled 
by frost. The last forty-two years (1836-1877), though the rainfall 
W at times been scanty and the crops have partly failed, have 
passed without any season of famine or even of general scarcity. 


‘ Bom. Gov. Sel., CXIV., 78, 515. 
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According to the 1872 census returns, there were in that year, 
besides well-to-do cultivators and professional men, 6885 persons in 
positions implying the possession of capital. Of these 2072 were 
bankers, money-changers, and shop-keepers ; 3343 were merchants 
and traders j and 1470 were supported by incomes derived from 
funded property, shares, annuities, and the like. In 1869-70, under 
the income tax returns, 3742 persons paid on yearly incomes of from 
£50 to £100 (Ra. 500-1000); 414 persons on incomes of from 
£100 to £200 (Rs. 1000-2000); 141 persons on incomes of from 
£200 to £1000 (Rs. 2000-10,000); and five on incomes of from 
£1000 to £10,000 (Rs. 10,000-1,00,000). 

Spending freely on their chief family festivities, the higher class 
of Ilindus practise in every-day life the extremest thrift, living more 
cheaply and saving more steadily than the corresponding classes in 
Surat and Broach. Besides in hoarding cither ornaments or coin, 
savings are invested iu Government securities, in shares, in land, in 
houses, in trade, and in money-lending. Almo.st all in a position to 
save, invest part of their store in ornaments, plain solid bands of 
silver and gold with little or no outlay on the work. The prac¬ 
tice of buying Government securities, and of putting money in 
savings banks, has during the last ten years spread considerably. 
The interest on Government securities has risen from £51 (Rs. 510) 
in 1865 to £255 (Rs. 2550) in 1877, and the deposits from £1612 
(Rs. 16,120) to £13,021 (Rs. 1,30,210). Still in this respect Kaira is 
far behind Surat, where in 1877, the deposits amounted to £84,043 
(Rs. 8,40,430) and the payment of interest on Government securities 
to the considerable sum of £8044 (Rs. 86,440). The purchase of 
shares seems to find little favour with the Kaira monied classes. 
Hardly any of the district merchants are believed to have invested 
money in the Bombay, Surat, or Ahmedabad factories, and even the 
Hadiad spinning company had no local shareholders. Prom the 
summary of the registration returns for 1867 and for 1874, it appears 
that though in the greater number of cases the purchasers of land 
are either cultivators or money-lenders, in both years in about one- 
fifth of the transfers, the buyers follow almost every calling, traders, 
craftsmen of all classes, servants, and beggars. Over most of the 
district the people take a pride in their houses and spend money in 
improving them. But, except town money-lenders, many of whom 
buy their debtors’ dwellings, they do not invest their savings in house 
property. Besides bankers, merchants, and shop-keepers, well-to-do 
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cultivators and pleaders invest their sa\'ings in trade. But it is in 
money-lending that tho well-to-do in Kaira lay out almost all their 
capital. 

Kaira money-lenders are of two classes, professional and non- 
professional. Among professional money-lenders, there is a marked 
diSerence between the banker or iiitudvati,^ who, with a capital of 
£10,000 and upwards, negotiates bills of exchange, makes advances 
to persons of credit, and engages in large mercantile transactions, 
xind the usurer or tnnidf, who, doling out from a scanty store often 
borrowed from one of the larger money-lenders, preys on the needs of 
the poorest class of townsmen or the careless and unthrifty villager. 
Between these extremes tho great body of professional money-lenders 
hold an ill-defined position. Tho banker, from smallness of capital, 
unsuccessful speculation, or changes in tho course of trade, forced 
into petty dealings with low-class borrowers, has to resort to many 
of the usurer’s practices ; while the usurer, whoso wealth enables him 
to enter into largo dealings, gains by degrees a place among tho 
district bankers. 

Bankers live almost entirely in towns. They trade, negotiate bills 
of exchange, take deposits, and make advances. Tho banker’s trade 
ventures are all wholesalei ho lays in a store of grain to be rc-sold to 
small dealers ; he speculates in cotton, or ho imports cloth from 
Bombay for local shop-keepers and retail traders. In his trading 
operations the Kaira banker is careful, risking in speculative invest¬ 
ments only a small portion of his capital. The bills of exchange 
commonly negotiated arc of eight kinds—payable at sight, taratni 
7u<ndi ; payable on the following day, dinvaUdnihuniH ; payable on 
the fourth day, bhonmi Imndi; payable on tho eighth day, clia~ 
chdrddhdddni Jmndi ; payable on tho elovonth day, nf/ii/dmi htindi ; 
payable on the twenty-first day, clcvlsni hinidi; payable on tho forty- 
fifth day, pisW/isni hundi; and payable on tho sixty-first day, rl-Mni 
hundi. Bills for the longest periods are generally drawn in tho course 
of the Central Indian trade in opium and tobacco : those for twenty- 
one days, in connection with the trade to Kadi and Patan in northern 
Gujarat, and those of eleven days sight on Bombay. As tho 
stamp duty is higher on bills not payable at sight, the practice of 
granting bills payable at sight is said to be on the increase. Tho 
holder of a bill payable after a certain interval, may receive tho 
money on presentation before the lapse of the period fixed. In such 
cases a monthly discount of from a half to one per cent is 
allowed. The money left in the hands of bankers chiefly belongs to 
Government servants, and childless old men and widows. Deposits 
of the latter class, varying in amount from £50 to £200 
(Rs. .500-2000) are, for the most part, the proceeds of the sale or 
mortgage of property set aside by the owners to meet their funeral 
expenses. On such sums a small yearly interest of three or four per 
cent is paid. In advancing money high class bankers deal only 
with persons of credit, petty traders, retail shop-keepers, cultivators 


] Kdndvati literally means money-changer. The i., also callea 

or mail of mstalmeuts. 
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of substance, ami usurers, who borrow to rc-lend at higher rates Chapter V. 
of iutercst. Ifaiikers who refuse to advaucc money except to Capital, 

persons of credit, beyond tiling a suit in the civil court, seldom Leu In¬ 
take any special .steps for the recovery of their claims. Those, ^ 

ou the other hand, whose clients belong to the poorer class of 
borrowers, are forced to practise the usurer’s elaborate system of 
dunning. The people are said generally to deal with one capi¬ 
talist. But among the poorer class of cultivators, more than 
one creditor has frequently claims upon the same debtor. The 
crop of a poor cultivator is often the only property available for 
liquidating a debt. And so, in the harvest season, the money-lender 
is forced to pass some days iu his debtor’s fields, examining 
the crop and seeing that none of the produce is made away 
or handed over to a more favoured ■ creditor. If a banker has 
several sons, the sons help their father as clerks and in collecting 
his debts. Tliey arc said seldom to take to any other calling, 
or to leave their native town to push business in distant places- 
The account books kept by a high class money-lender are the hand 
book, hdlh-vahi, a rough memorandum book; the cash book, 
rojmcl; the lodger, khdtdvahi; the monthly .account book, draro; 
the interest book, viijdjvixhi; and the bill book, Jutndini nomlh. 

As a rule, the village sliop-kee])er keo])s a cash book, rojmcl, and 
an account current book, Ihdinkhdfii,. The latter is often carelessly 
prepared, containing entries of trans.actions extending over years 
and of dealings with several distinct persons. Some village shop¬ 
keepers are said to keep no record of their transactions except 
bonds and promissory notes. 

Most usurers arc men of small capital varying from £200 to 
£1000 (Us. 2000-10,000). But among them are some rich men witL 
property, including claims of not less than .€10,000 (Rs.. 1,00,000). 

Unlike the banker, the usurer confines himself to making money,. 

advances, never negotiating bills of exchange or engaging in trade. 

Though, as a rule, ho lives iu a town, the usurer, especially during^ 
the harvest season, spends much of his time in the villages gathering 
in his debts. The son of a usurer generally succeeds to his father’s 
business, though by enlarging his dealings and adding to his capital 
ho may hope to rise to the position of a banker. In Kaira both 
bankers and usurers advance money on the security of gold and 
silver ornaments. There is, therefore, no room for the special class 
of pawA-brokers, jA/tsdit sdhukdrs, found in Surat- 

Among lion-professional money-lenders are traders and shop¬ 
keepers, rich cultivators, pleaders, Government servants, well-to-do. 
artisans, and religious beggars, chiefly Gosais of whom one is said 
to be worth about £10,000 (Rs. 1,00,000). Of the trading and shop¬ 
keeping mouoy-leuders, the chief are doth-sellers, grain-sellers, and 
grocers. In some of the larger towns are shop-keepers whose 
business makes them independent of money-lending. But, as a 
rule, especially in village shops, dealings in grain or cloth are useful, 
chiefly as a means of drawing the poorer class of villagers to borrow 
money. A poor village shop-keeper, his capital laid out in advances, 

I>assc,s his time in dunning his debtors. If rich, leaving bis shop in 
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Chapter V. charge of a clerk, ho buys a town house, seldom visiting the village 

Capital- except during the rainy months when the poor press for grain 

advances, and at harvest time when he recovers his outstanding debts. 
The son of a village shop-keeper generally succeeds his father, and in 
many villages the shop has for generations been in the hands of the 
same family. If there are several sons and the family is poor, the 
younger brothers sometimes try to start business in a fresh village. 
Next to the shop-keeper, the most important of non-professional 
money-lenders is the rich cultivator or pdtiddr, who lends money and 
grain to the poorer villagers. The number of Government servants, 
pleaders, and well-to-do artisans, who lend money is small, and they 
generally deal only with a few men, and those of good credit. 

Borrowers. Borrowers are of four classes, landed gentry, small traders, 

artisans, and cultiv.ators. Among landed gentry, the Musalmans, 
Kolis and Rajputs arc in their ways so careless and unthrifty, that 
many of them have allowed themselves to sink deep in debt. So 
unsatisfactory had their condition become, that in 1877 Government 
passed an Act (XIV. of 1877) for the settlement of the claims against 
them. In most parts of the district the artisans arc, on the whole, 
better off than either the small traders or the mass of the cultivators. 
Unlike the trader, the artisan need keep no large stock of goods, 
' while, compared with the cultivator, as he is generally a member 

of a much smaller community he spends little on caste feasts. 
Cultivators form the largest and most important class of borrowers, 
seeking loans either to pay the Government rent or to meet 
special family expenses. At the time of the introduction of British 
rule and for more than thirty years after, the whole land revenue of 
the district was generally collected from bankers or money-lenders, 
who recovered what they could from the cultivators.^ In 1840 so 
widely was this system spread, that the Collector reported, that of a 
total revenue of £146,371 (Rs. 14,63,710), only £38,091 (Rs. 3,80,910) 
or 26'2 per cent, were received direct from the cultivators. Up to 
the year 1856 little improvement would seem to have taken place. 
At that time^ it was said to bo a matter of notoriety, that, speaking 
generally, all the cultivators and holders of land in Gujarat were in 
debt to such an extent that they had no means of extricating them¬ 
selves from their difficulties. A few years later (1857-1864) the very 
high price of field produce and labour freed from debt almost the 
whole agricultural population. But the decline of prices that set in 
about 1870 crippled a large number of the careless and impro¬ 
vident. In 1874 the state of the district was said to be far from 
satisfactory ; the money-lenders, tired of waiting for more favourable 
times, had ceased to give credit and crowded the civil courts.® 
Since then the high produce pi-ices of the last two years have done 
much to improve the cultivators’ credit. 

Interest. Ill 1827 interest was limited by law to a yearly rate of twelve per 

> Mr. Diggle's report of 1806, and the Collector’s report 309, 23rd December 
1844. The practice was for each headman to give a note for his village. These 
notes were convertible in July at Ahmedabad and Baroda, and had to be negotiated 
by agents specially chosen by Government, 

Kis MAla, II. 248, 3 CcUcctoi 1207, 13th July 1874. 
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cent.* This provision was easily evaded, and in 1840, creditors 
would seem to have been in a position, by making deductions, 
mandamni, from the amount actually advanced, to recover from the 
most needy of their debtors from one to six per cent additional 
profit.* In 1856, according to Mr. Forbes, monthly interest was 
stipulated for at two per cent, or if the terms were unusually 
moderate, at one.* At present (1877), according to the returns 
received, in small transactions when an article is given in pawn, 
artisans and well-to-do cultivators pay interest at yearly rates 
varying from six to nine per cent j the charge in the case of the 
poorer cultivators rising to twelve per cent. In such transactions, 
if personal security only is given, the corresponding yearly rates are 
said to vary from nine to twelve per cent for the richer, rising as 
high as twenty per cent for the poorer class of borrowers. In large 
transactions, well-to-do cultivators tvho give jewels as security, pay 
yearly rates of from three to four and a half per cent. When cattle 
or other moveable property is pledged by the poorer cultivators 
yearly interest is charged at from nine to eighteen per cent. When 
land is mortgaged the yearly rates are reported to vary from six to 
eighteen per cent. Except in Umreth and Borsad, where interest 
on personal security is unusually high, there would seem to be but 
little variety in the rates charged in different parts of the district. 
These are the nominal rates of interest. But in almost all cases, 
especially when the borrower is poor, by levying a premium or 
mandamni, the lender adds from one to six per cent to his profits. 
Six per cent per annum is said to be generally considered a fair return 
for money invested in buying land, the estimates varying from 
four and a half per cent in Mehmadabad to seven and a half per 
cent in Uim-eth. Besides what they make by interest and premiums, 
money-lenders are said to add to their gains by irregular and unfair 
means. Serious and wilful fraud is rare. But the cultivator’s igno¬ 
rance and apathy give the money-lender much opportunity for sharp 
practice. 

Except occasionally for seed, only MusalmSns, Kolis, and other 
unthrifty and unskilled cultivators borrow grain. The advance is 
generally made in the beginning of the rains and repaid after six 
months at harvest time. For this the ordinary charge is one-quarter 
in addition to the quantity received. The payment is almost always 
in kind. If in money, from twenty-five to thirty-six per cent interest 
is generally recovered. But higher rates, half as much again, or 
even twice the original amount are said sometimes to be charged. 

In 1806, so scanty was the stock of money, that it was usual for 
weavers and cultivators to barter their wares. At the same time there 
were in circulation no fewer than six varieties of coin, the Surat rupee, 
the Sicca rupee, the Baroda rupee, the Asasai rupee at par with the 
Baroda, the Cambay rupee, and a rupee coined in Kaira and known 
by the name of jina or the small rupee. At present (1877), except in 
the case of payments of the land assessment, the British currency is 
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1 Regulation V. of 1827, chap. III. * Collector, 819, 8th October 1840. 

3 Elis Mila, II., 250. 
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not in gfi'crul use. The medium in onlinary dealings is tlie Baroda 
or hahasluii rupee, varying in value, but generally about fourteen 
per cent below the standard. These variations in value, the money¬ 
lender in his dealings with the poorer class of lx>rrowcrs, generally 
turns to his own advantage. 

Among the bankers and traders of the Kaira district cases of bank¬ 
ruptcy are rare. Failure to meet trade engagements is considered 
disgraceful, and is said to be visited with social penalties but little 
less stringent than those enforced in the case of a breach of caste 
rules. The religious feeling that connects a man’s condition in tho 
next world with tho discharge of all claims against him at tho time 
of his death, is strong in this district, and the duty of paying an 
ancestral debt is said to be evaded only in cases of extreme helpless¬ 
ness or hopeless poverty. In small cities and towns, the amount of 
property owned by a banker or merchant and the extent of his trade 
liabilities are pretty well known, and it is comparatively easy 
to decide how far in any caso failuro is due to fraud or carelessness, 
and how far to bad fortune. When a trader finds that he cannot 
meet his liabilities, he calls his creditors, shows them how things 
stand, and leaves himself in their hands. After inquiry, the creditors, 
in proportion to their claims, divide the assets. When such a parti¬ 
tion has been made, no farther steps are ordinarily taken. Unless ho 
has been shown to have acted unfairly, the discharged bankrupt will 
probably find little difficulty in raising money enough to help him 
to make a fresh start. Among shop-keepers, except tho risk of fire, 
flood, or robbers, there is little chance of any very heavy loss, and 
bankruptcy is almost unknown. 

Mortgages are of two kinds, sdn, when the land is pledged as 
security but tho mortgagor remains in possession, and j/iVo, when the 
mortgagee takes possession of the land instead of interest. Accord¬ 
ing to the registration returns, mortgages in excess of £10 (Rs. 100) 
have fallen from 3035, of the value of £124,39(3 (Rs. 12,43,000) in 
1800-70, to 1707, of the value of £04,158 (Rs. 0,41,580) in 1870-77.1 

Under Maratha rule bricklayers, carpenters, blacksmiths, and day- 
labourers were forced to work for tho men in power receiving 
some grain at harvest, but seldom any money payment. ^ Fifty 
years ago (1828) a town labourer earned 3d. (2 annas) a day, and 
a carpenter 6d. (4 annas). In 1844 a town labourer earned tho 
same wage as in 1828; a field labourer was, as formerly, paid in kind 
from three to five pounds of millet, hdjri, a day; a bricklayer earned 
from M. to 9d. (4-G annas); and a carpenter from Od. to Is. (0-8 
annas). Between 1858 and 1804, when tho Bombay, Baroda, and Central 
India Railway line was under construction, and house-buikliug was 
carried on to a large extent over the whole district, the demand for 
labour increased and tho rates rose by about one-half. At present 


1 The details .are, in 18G9-70, 30.S5, value £124,.S9G; in 1S70-71, 2716, value 
£109,201 ; in 1871-72, 2026, v.duc £95,576 ; in 1872-73, 2507, value .(199,905 ; in 
1873-74, 2453, v.aluc .£104,637 ; in 1874-75, 1789, value .C73,7S5 ; in 1875-70, 1685, 
value £72,906 ; in 18/6-77, 1707, value £64,158- 
® Mr. Kirkland, 303, 2.3rd DeeemOer 1811. 
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(1878) a labourer’s daily wage varies from -Si/, to (Id. (2-1 annas) 
according to the urgency of the work. Besides his ordinary wage of 
from 3d. to lid. (2-3 annas), which is paid in money, a field labourer 
gets two or three millet cakes at midday. Except in the rains, when 
labour is wanted for weeding and transplanting, the supply of labour 
from among Kolis, Kdchhias, poor Kanbis, Vaghris and Dheds, 
i.s in excess of the demand. Town labourers, except for an hour’s 
rest at midday, work from eight or nine in the morning to five or six 
in the evening ; field labourers go to work about six in the morning 
and remain till about six in the evening, taking at midday an hour’s 
rest. Thirty years ago a labourer had almost no credit; now ho 
would, without security, bo trusted with an advance of from £1 10*’. 
to £2 (Rs. 15-20). Except the Lnndas or hereditary servants in 
the households of well-to-do Rajputs, who like the Surat Halis arc 
fed and clothed by their masters, there are no hereditary labourers in 
the district. In a few sub-divisions the practice of mortgaging 
labour prevails. The mortgagors, generally poor field labourers, for 
money advances of from £2 to £2 10.9. (Rs. 20-25), pledge their 
labour for terms rising to one year. During their time of service 
they arc fed and clothed and well treated by their masters. Carpen¬ 
ter’s and bricklayer’s wages vary in the different seasons, the demand 
being strongest in the hot months, when tho cultivators repair and 
build houses. At present a bricklayer’s daily wage varies from Gd. to 
9(/. (4-C annas); and a carpenter’s from Is. to Is. 3d. (8-10 annas). 
They go to work at about nine in the morning and return before sunset. 
One-third of an ordinary day’s wage is paid for extra work done in 
the morning from si.x to nine. In villages, besides two pounds of 
millet, Idjri, and a quarter of a pound of clarified butter, a day, 
a carpenter’s monthly wage is £l 2s. (Rs. 11), and a bricklayer’s 12s. 
(Rs. 0). For miscellaneous work, such as repairing field tools, 
village artisans are every year, at harvest time, paid in grain. 

A statement of produce prices, reaching back as far as 1790, is given 
below. For the first thirty-four years the figures refer only to one 
portion of the district, the Matar sub-division. Since 1824 they are 
supposed to represent average prices over the whole district. Taking 
tho staple grain, millet or hdjri, the average rupee price during the 
whole period of eighty-eight years is fifty-one pounds, or excluding 
seven years of abnormally high and five years of abnormally low 
prices, an average of fifty pounds. The seven years of highest 
prices were fifteen pounds in 1812 and 1864; seventeen pounds in 
1877; eighteen pounds in 1790; nineteen pounds in 1863; and 
twenty pounds in 1813 and 1869. The years 1863, 1864, and 1869, 
when the high value of millet was due to tho cheapness of money 
rather than the want of grain, were the times of greatest agri¬ 
cultural prosperity. 1790, 1812,1813, and 1877 were years of famine 
or scarcity. The cheap years, of which there have been five, eighty- 
two pounds in 1856, eighty-four in 1855, eighty-five in 1848, 100 in 
1831, and 120 in 1832, have been times of complaint and agricultural 
distress. Excluding the years of special scarcity, the whole series 
may bo roughly divided into eight periods. From 1791 to 1799, a 
time of cheap grain, with an avoi’age price of si.xty-niue pounds ; from 
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1800 to 1811, a time of moderate and most steady prices scarcely 
varying from fifty-five pounds; then, after the scarcity in 1812 and 
1813, five years (1814-1818) of moderate prices varying from forty- 
six to sixty-five and averaging fifty-nine pounds. Again, after the 
scarcity in IfflO, follow seven dear years (1820-1826), prices vary¬ 
ing from thirty-eight to forty-five and averaging forty-one pounds. 
Next, for six years (1827-1832), a rapid fall in prices ranging from 
fifty-eight in 1827 to 120 in 1832 and averaging eighty-two pounds. 
Then ten dear and changeable years (1833 to 1842), prices varying 
from thirty to sixty and averaging forty-six pounds. Then sixteen 
years (1843-1858) of lowprices varying from fifty-two to eighty-five 
and averaging sixty-six pounds; and lastly, eighteen years (1859- 
1876) of high prices varying from fifteen to fifty-two and averaging 
thirty pounds. 


Kaira produce pricesy 1790-1S77. 
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This sbatemeat is prepared—i, from the Collector’^ Report 48» 31st, January \Sbr>, containing 
information for the years from 1790 to 1823 ; ii, from the Collector’s special return containing figures 
for the years from 1824 to 1883. prepared for the price committee of 1863 ; iii, from a special return 
prepared in the Bombay Secretariat for the years from 1864 to 1874; iv, from the Administration 
Reports for 1875, 1876, and 1877. Millet is ityrt, Fenicillaria epicata ; Indian millet,>uvdr, ^rgbum 
vulgare; and pulse, tuwr, Oajanus indicus. 

Almost all articles are sold by weight. Except for milk and 
clarified butter, no measures of capacity are used. The weights are 
of two sorts : one for gold, silver, and drugs; the other for grain, 
vegetables, and the cheaper metals, copper, brass, iron, lead, and zinc. 
The former, square in shape are by village goldsmiths, made of lead 
and sometimes of an alloy of brass and copper; the latter are made of 
iron by blacksmiths. Both are, under the Weights and Measures Act 
(ActX. of 1872), yearly inspected and stamped by the police. Gold, 
silver, and drugs are weighed according to the following scale: six 
cfwkhds, grains of rice, one rati ; three ratis, one val; sixteen vdls, one 
gadidno ; two gadidnds, one tolo. Again, eight ratis make one mdso ; 
and twelve mdsds, one tolo. For metals other than gold and silver, 
and grain of all sorts, the following table is current : two and half 
rupees, one adhol ; two adhols, one navtdk ; two navtdks, one pdser ; 
two pdsers, one achher ; two achhors, one ser ; forty sers, one man; 
sixteen mans, one kalsi; two kalsis, one bediyv. In the Panch 
Mahdls, the following table is also in use : twelve mans, one mani; 
100 manis, one mandsa; 100 mandsds, one kandsa. As the ser in 
use is equal to forty tolds each of 180 Troy grains, the weight of a 
man is equal to 41 f English pounds avoirdupois. 

Cloth is measured either by the gaj or the hath. The gaj, made 
of iron, brass, or wood, is of two kinds, the tailor’s gaj 27^ inches, 
and the ordinary gaj two feet long. Both are divided into twenty- 
four equal parts called tasris. The ordinary gaj is used in measuring 
cotton and silk goods. Turbans, waistcloths, dhotids, women’s robes, 
sddis, and such other articles as are. sold in pairs or singly, but 
never in parts, are not measured by the gaj, but by the hdth. A 
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hath, the distance from the elbow to the tip of the middle 
finger of a tall man, varies from seventeen to nineteen and half inches. 

It is the measure commonly used by the poorer classes. The hath 
table is twelve linylis, finger breadths, one vehrf and two reheU, one 
hath. The gaj and the English yard, the latter generally used by 
cloth merchants, are inspected and stamped by the police. 

In measuring land, since the introduction of the revenue survey, I 
an acre of 4-3,660 square feet has been substituted for the bigha. | 
The acre is divided into forty gunthag, and the gunfhd mto sixteen I 
annas. The bigha, equal to yith part of an acre,' was formerly the t- 
unit of land measure, and is still generally understood by the people. ’> 
It was divided into twenty ra.-tds, and the vn.<ia into twenty risvdsis. 

A visi'dsi, also called a kdthi, eqnaWing hve hdths of from 18'33to 
19'67 inches each, has a mean length of about ninety-six inches. 
Building sites are measured by the gnj, and land used for agricultural 
purposes, by a chain thirty-three feet in length. 

Stones are sold by a superficial gnj of twenty-four inches, and not 
by a cubic gaj. The price per gnj varies according to the nature of ^ 
the work. ^ 

In the case of timber, a gaj of twemty-seven inches is used. This I 
gaj is divided into twenty equal parts called vasds, and each vasa ‘ 
into twenty equal parts called risvdsis. A piece of timber is mea¬ 
sured lengthwise. As it is seldom of uniform thickness, the circum¬ 
ference at the middle of the length is taken. This measure is 

divided by four, and the quotient is squared. The result thus 
obtained is multiplied by the length measure and the product divided 
by 400. This last quotient gives the cubic contents in giij ; the 
remainder in connection with this quotient, when multijilicd by twenty 
and divided by 400, gives the measure in va.m.f ; and the remainder 
in this last case, multiplied by twenty and divided by 400, gives the 
measure in visvdsis. Thus the required measure is determined in 
gaj, vasa, and visvdsis, and the sale price is fixed at so much per 
gaj. The unit of measurement used in earth work and mud walls is 
the hdth. 

Milk, and sometimes clarified butter, are the only articles sold by 
capacity measures. The capacity measures used are brass cups called 
dphkhords. The contents of a one ser dphkhora are equal to 25 o2 
cubic inches. Clarified butter as a rule sold by weight, is among 
the poorer classes weighed in special capacity measures made by the 
wandering tribe of Thoris. 

Bricks, tiles, bamboos, rafters, poles, fruit, and betel leaves are 
sold by the number. Bricks and tiles are sold by the thousand, 
which, from the practice of putting aside one brick or tile to mark 
each hundred, actually numbers 1010. Rafters and cocoanuts are 
sold by the score, the score of rafters containing twenty-two. 

Grass is sold by the thousand, and millet straw, kadbi, by the 
hundred bundles. In Kaira, a hundred bundles of kadbi mean 105, 
one being added for each twenty bundles. In the ease of grass, 147 


' Two Kawa bigtuU are equal to one acre and seven gmthds. 
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bundles are given for every hundred. This is called a full or paka 
hundred, compared with the small or kacha hundred of 105 only. 
A man generally contains forty sers. Sometimes, though the practice 
is growing rare, in wholesale purchases grocers allow from two to 
five sers extra. In the case of molasses, gol, and sugar, from two 
to eight sers are allowed for the weight of the coverings. 

As there are no regular shops for selling pearls and precious 
stones, the weights are but little understood. All purchases are 
made at Ahmedabad, Baroda, Surat, or Bombay. 

The table for measuring time is sixty vipals or winks, one pal ; 
sixty pals, one ghadi of twenty-four minutes ; 2^ ghadis, one hora ; 
3f ghadis, one choghdi; 7^ ghadis, one pohor; four pohors, one 
divas; seven divas, one athavadiya ; two athavddiyas, onepaksh; two 
paksh, one month; twelve months, one year. In former times 
the Hindus had neither watches nor sun-dials. Their time measure 
was the water clock, and this, though in ordinary life never referred 
to, is still used at marriage and thread ceremonies. Besides by the 
Water clock time was calculated by the length of shadows. One 
plan was, in an open sunlit spot, to measure in feet the length of one’s 
shadow; to add six to the number and divide 121 by the sum. The 
quotient gives the time in ghadis of twenty-four minutes, after 
sunrise, if the sun has not crossed the meridian, and before sunset, 
if the sun has crossed the meridian. Another plan is to hold npright 
a thin rod eighteen dnglis long, bend ic so that its shadow will touch 
the other end of the rod on the ground, and measure in dnglis the 
perpendicular height of the rod. This, like the other plan, shows the 
number of ghadis either after sunrise or before sunset. 
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CHAPTEK VI. 

TRADE. 

In 1844, except from the south gate of Kaira town to the 
wooden bridge on the Shedhi river near Ratanpur village, a 
distance of about a mile, there were no made roads of any kind. 
The district highways and crossways were principally formed from 
cart tracks, and though in some places uneven and narrow, they 
were on the whole pretty good. The sandiness of the soil made 
them somewhat heavy for carts, and in the rainy season they were 
partially flooded. But a few days of fair weather again made them 
passable. The paths between villages were worse. Exceedingly 
narrow, they were in some places so overhung with bushes and 
branches as to make it difficult for carts and horsemen to pass.^ 
Until 1863 little was done to improve the state of the roads. In 
that year the survey superintendent spoke of the roads as ordinary * 
cart tracks execrable in the black soil, and in the light, though ' 
on the whole tolerable, in places as bad as roads could be, running 
through a deep sandy soil trying to man and beast and destructive 
to wheeled vehicles of any kind. In 1863 the local fund cess 
was first levied, and since then steady progress has been made in 
clearing and metalling roads. 

There are at present (1878) six main lines of road extending with 
their branches over a total distance of 106 miles. Of these fifty-one 
have been and twenty-one are (1878) being metalled with stone or ; 
nodular limestone. Except a few large rivers, watercourses are f 
bridged throughout. Of the two parts into which the Bombay | 
and Baroda Railway divides the district, that to the north-east, | 
the larger of the two, contains two principal roads. These from 
Kapadvanj in the north, start southwards, one running a little |, 
to the west to meet the railway at Nadidd, and the other a little to 
the east to reach the Pali railway at Dakor. The Nadiad feeder, | 
twenty-seven miles long, is an embanked, bridged, and nnmetalled £ 
line. Besides the ordinary local trade, a good deal of traffic is f 
carried by this route in connection with the Samlaji fair in the 
Mahi Kantha. The Dakor feeder, twenty miles long, is a stone 
metalled road. In the south-west of the district towards the south, 
a railway feeder, eleven miles long, connects Borsad with the V£sad 
station. This road, bridged and metalled with nodular limestone, 
is passable all the year round. To the west, a line of seven miles J 
runs from the railway station at Mehmadabad to the district head- $ 


* Collector ^8, 23rd December 1844. 
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quarter station at Kaii’a. This is a bridged, drained, and limestone 
metalled road. Beyond Kaira it is continued twelve miles south¬ 
west to the Sabarmati, and is partially bridged and metalled. 

From Matar start two roads, one six miles to Kaira on the north, 
and the other thirteen to the Nadiad station on the east. These 
lines' are at present being metalled. 

Of six buildings for the accommodation of district officers, one at Rest-houses. 
Kaira and the other at Lali, on the country track between Kaira and 
Ahmedabad, are in the Mehmadabad sub-division; one at Nadiad, 
about two miles from the Nadiad railway station, in the Nadiad 
sub-division; one at Vasad in the A'nand sub-division; one at 
Dehvan in the Borsad sub-division; and one at Kapadvanj in the 
Kapadvanj sub-division. For the convenience of travellers, the 
district is provided with ten rest-houses or dharmshalds built since 
1869 from local funds at a total cost of £6191 (Rs. 61,910). Of the 
ten rest-houses, one at Lasundra, near the Dakor and Kapadvanj 
road, is in the Kapadvanj sub-division; one at Thasra, and the other 
at Pali, both on the Ddkor and Godhra road, in the Thasra sub¬ 
division ; one at Naika, one at Shikoldi, and a third at Mehlaj, in the 
Matar sub-division ; one at Kanij, and the other at Samadra on the 
Kaira and Ahmedabad country track, in the Mehmadabad sub¬ 
division ; and one at A'nand near the A'nand railway station, and the 
other at Vasad near the Vasad railway station, in the A'nand sub¬ 
division. The rest-house at A'nand which for building purposes 
received in addition to the local funds grant a contribution from a 
Bombay merchant, Mr. Premchand Raichand, has an upper room 
for Europeans and separate quarters for Hindus, Parsis, and Musal- 
mans. Those in the Thasra sub-division, besides quarters for all 
ordinary travellers, have separate accommodation for Europeans. 

The remaining houses are fitted only for ordinary native travellers. 

Besides the above, almost every large village has a rest-house with 
room enough for about ten or twelve native travellers. 

Besides at many places during the rainy season and at times of Ferries, 
flood, two ferries maintained from local funds ply across the Mahi. 

Of these one between Ralaj of Borsad and Kavi of Jambusar 
in the Broach district is permanent, and the other between Pali of 
Thasra and Gotra of the Godhra sub-division of the Panch Mahals 
works only during the rainy season. In the year 1876-77 these 
ferries were farmedfor £33 (Rs. 330). Of this amount £15 (Rs. 150), 
on account of the ferry at Pali, were credited in equal proportions 
to the Kaira and Panch Mahals local funds. 

Near the town of Kaira between the cantonment and the church Bndgea. 
the river Vatrak with banks about thirty feet high is crossed by a 
handsome wooden bridge 250 feet long supported by fourteen pairs 
of iron pfllars coupled with a screw clamp. 

About* a mile and a quarter south of the Vasad station the rail- 
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way passes over the river Main. At the crossinf? the river banks 
are from eighty to ninety feet liigh and the river bed about 4000 
feet broad. The bridge was ojieueil for trathe on the 3rd Sep- 
tendier llSt)2. Originally it had twenty-seven sjians of Warren's 
girders 62' 6 ', each sup])orted on three vertical columns of Mitchell's 
screw piles 2' 6'' outside diameter, the metal being 1" thick. In 
addition to the above, two stout columus were attached one on the 
down side and one on the up .side of each pier. For the reasons 
stated in the account of the Narbada bridge * these stout columns 
were afterwards removed and rejilaced by vertical columns con¬ 
nected by a heavy cross girder on the top similar to those in use 
at the Nilrbada bridge. The foundation of the bridge is at its 
deepest point sunk about fifty feet below ground and 127 below 
rail level. 'I'lie rail is carried on the top instead of as in the 
Narbada and other viaducts at the bottom of the girders. On the 
3rd of August 1871 the river rose within twenty-four feet of rail 
level, si-vty-two feet above the bed of the stream. One of the up 
stream columns was broken by drift timber, but the remaining four 
columns of the pier were strong enough to hold up the bridge and 
keep the line open. 

For postal purpo.ses the Kaira district forms a part of the 
Gujarat postal division, and contains thirteen post oflBces located at the 
following stations: Kaira, Matar, Cambay, A'nand, Borsad, Vdsad, 
Nadiad, Mehmadabad, Mahudha, Kapadvanj, Thasra, Umreth, 
and Dakor. These offices are supervised by the inspector of post 
offices in the Gujarat division, assisted by the sub-inspector of the 
Kaira district and the Rewa Kiintha states. Except at Kaira and 
Vasad, the officials in charge of post offices are styled deputy post¬ 
masters and are paid yearly salaries varying from £18 to £60 
(Rs. 180-600) and averaging £37 12.'’. 0#/. (Rs. 376-6-0). The official 
at Vasad, styled a post karkun, draws an annual salary of £14 (Rs. 140). 
As the Kaira town station is the disbursing office of the district, the 
officer in charge is styled postmaster and draws a yearly salary of £90 
lising to £114 (Rs. 900-1140). From the stations mentioned above 
letters are distributed by delivery peons or by post runners. For 
this additional work the latter are paid a trifling gratuity. The 
correspondence for surrounding villages is delivered by rural mes¬ 
sengers who also bring into the stations letters posted in letter-boxes 
placed at most of the villages. The rural messengers carry with 
them a stock of postage stamps for sale at the villages they visit. 
In the Kaira district there are in all seventeen delivery peons on 
yearly salaries ranging from £9 12s. to £12 (Rs. 96-120) and 
averaging £9 17s. 7hd. (Rs. 98-13-0). The pay of the rural 
messenger.s, of whom there are eighteen, varies from £9 12s. to £12 
(Rs. 96-120) a year and averages £11 (Rs. 110). This staff of men 
is distributed according to requirements, letters being delivered in 
some places daily, and in others only once a week. 

The only telegraph offices are those at the different railway stations. 


1 Bombay Ga 2 etteer. II., 419, 
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Though in early times Kaira did not contain any very important 
centre of trade, many favourite lines of tralBc passed through itd 
North and south, pretty much along the present main line of railway 
passed the trade between Ahmedabad and Baroda, Broach, and 
Surat; another line lay from the port of Tankari in Broach through 
Dehvan, Petlad, and Kaira to Ahmedabad ; a third was from Cambay 
through Sojitra and Kaira to Ahmedabad. Lines also passed from the 
Gujarat ports north-ea.st through Dakor and Kapadvanj to Malwa and 
Mewdr, and east through Dholka, Kaira, and Nadiad. Judging from 
the small revenue from transit dues £3630 (Rs. 36,300), the trade of 
the district at the time of its transfer to the British (1803) must have 
been scanty.^ In 1821 the consumption of imported articles is said 
to have been very small.® In 1826 the manufactures of the district 
were valued at £166,326 (R.s. 16,63,260) and its trade at £443,594 
(Rs. 44,35,940). Of the total amount of trade, merchandise valued 
at £95,000 (Rs. 9,50,000), was returned as imported for consumption 
in the district, and property worth £348,594 (Rs. 34,85,940) as in 
transit from Cambay to Central India and <ither foreign territory.* 
In 1841 the chief articles of trade between Surat and Ahmedabad 
were silk raw and manufactured, cotton jiiece goods, gold thread, 
country paper, metal articles, wheat, and c(uiander seed; through 
Kaira to the Panch Mahals and Malwa, and to Dongarpur and Mewar, 
cumin seed, cardamoms, bishopswecd, betelnut, brimstone, cam¬ 
phor, coffee, cocoanuts without shells, cotton, dry ginger, gum, iron, 
indigo,catechu,and lace; from JambusarandTankari, through Dehvan 
to Ahmedabad, long pepper, perfumes, dammer, soft sugar, sago, salt¬ 
petre, soap, cloves, cinnamon, and mace ; from Cambay, black pepper, 
pearls, horses, charcoal, alum, tea, assafa'tida, tobacco, sugarcancly, 
and molasses ; and from Dholera, sandalwood, candles, tamarind, and 
rosewater.® In 185.5, in consequence of the exorbitant customs 
duties levied by the Nawab of Cambay and also by the Gaikwar, the 
district trade, both in exports and imports, took, instead of the straight 
road to Cambay, a circuitous course either to Dholera in Ahmeda¬ 
bad or Dehgam in Broach. The chief articles of export were grain 
to Baroda; safflower to different Gujardt ports ; tobacco to Malwa; 
cumin seed, aniseed, soap, and glass bangles to Bombay ; and 
clarified butter to t^urat. The chief articles of import were wheat, 
morinda roots or sorrnigi, cotton, and cloth from Malwa ; and sugar, 
spices, cocoanuts, metals, European piece goods,® glassware, paper, 
jewellery, and dates from Bombay. Shortly after 1855 the trade of 


' East India Papers, III., 686. 

’ Of the whole amount N.adiid yielded £2100, MAtar £630, Mahudha £600, Kaira 
£200, and NApAd £100.—Bom. Gov. Set, XXXIX., 27. As there are no means of 
fixing the percentage charge of transit dues, these returns are necessarily vague. 

• Captain Robertson, 10th October 1819.—Bom. Gov. Kev. Rec. 149 of 1820, 436. 

■* Mr. Williamson’s report, 1826. Trade with the interior was at that time much 
burdened by transit dues. In 1825, a year of scarcity in GujarAt, wheat was selling 
at twenty-seven pounds the rupee in MAlwa and at nine in Baroda.—Heb. Nar., 
II., 79. 

‘ Mr. Kirkland, 343, .3rd November 1841. 

“ European cloth was in more general use than formerly. It was worn by the 
higher classes including the pdtiddrs. Kanbis, Kolis, and the other working classes 
Btul wore coarse country cloth.—Collector 48-.4, 31st January 1855. 
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the district would seem to have greatly increased. In 1861 at 
Kapadvanj, during the whole fair season, immense caravans were said 
to halt regularly on their way between Ahmedabad and Central 
India. Large quantities of tobacco grown in Nadidd, Petlad, and 
Borsad, came to the Kapadvanj merchants to be sent to Malwa and 
Marwar, and piece goods, hardware, country manufactured cotton 
and silk robes, turbans, glass, soap, bangles, and many other 
articles were veiy largely exported from Kapadvanj to the Gaik- 
war’s territories, the Mahi Kantha, the Panch Mahals, the Balasinor 
country, and Central India. In 1861-62 the imports of the Kapad¬ 
vanj sub-division were valued at £30,285 (Rs. 3,02,850) and the 
exports at £25,420 (Rs. 2,54,200).^ 

Besides by improved roads, land traffic has been aided by the 
construction of a line of railway, that with a total length of forty 
miles runs through the whole breadth of the district north-east 
and south-west. This line finished in 1863 has, beginning with the 
south, six stations, Vasad, Navli, A'nand, Boriavi, Nadiad, and 
Mehmadabad. From the A'nand station a line locally known as the 
Dakor branch runs north-east for a distance of thirty-two miles. 
This branch finished in 1874 has five stations, beginning from the 
west, Bhalaj, TJmreth, Dakor, Thasra, and Pali. Traffic figures 
for the main line stations are available since 1868. Prom these 
returns it would seem that though compared with the earliest year, 
there is at present a considerable advance, the traffic was somewhat 
on the decline in passengers between 1871 and 1873, and in goods 
during 1871 and 1872. Since its opening in 1874, the increase in 
traffic on the Dakor branch has been much more rapid than on the 
main line. In 1874 the Dakor branch had twenty-eight per cent 
of the total passenger and nineteen per cent of the total goods traffic; 
in 1875, both in passengers and goods, its share rose to thirty-six, 
and in 1877 to fifty-two per cent. On the main line in 1868 there 
were four stations. The number was in 1870 increased to seven. 
Of these, Khambli^ had so small and so declining a traffic that, after 
being kept open for three years, it was closed. Both in passengers 
and goods the most important stations on the main line are 
Nadi^id, A'nand, Mehmadabad, and Vasad. The remaining two 
stations, Navli and Bori5.vi have no goods, and a very small 
passenger traffic. The number of stations on the Dakor branch has 
since 1874 been increased from three to five. Of these, Dakor is 
the first passenger traffic station and Pali is the largest goods 
station in the whole district. Umreth stands second both in passen¬ 
gers and goods. Of the rest Bhalaj has no goods traffic, and Thdsra 
shows but insignificant totals. The returns for all the stations in the 
district show that 346,746 passengers were carried in 1868, compared 
with 966,022 in 1877; while the traffic in goods has risen during 
the same period from 31,138 tons to 107,914 tons. 'The highest 
total of passengers and the largest quantity of goods carried during 


' Bom. Gov. Sel, CXIV., 690. 

* Khimbli had never any goods traffic, and its total of passengers fell from 6584 
in 1870 to 836 in 1872. 
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this term of ten years were in 1877, and the corresponding lowest 
total and the smallest quantity, in 1868. The following statement 
shows in tabular form the fluctuations in the chief articles of trade, 
carried from and to the diSerent stations of the Kaira district. 


Kaira Railwayy GoodSy 1868-1877» 


Articles. 

1868. 

1870. 

1872. 

1874. 

1877. 

Outward. 

Inward. 

Outward. 

Inward. 

Outward. 

Inward. 

Outward. 

Inward. 

Outward. 

Inward. 



Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tods. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Cotton, half-prised 




( 1211 

I 

2307 

13 

1652 

1 

908 

331 

Cotton, impressed 



H 

( 

1 

72 

750 

38 

48 

120 

22 

Cotton seed 


S3 

3533 

21 

6070 

1 

3168 

62 

5377 

180 

7344 

Clarified batter ... 


711 

6 

538 

29 

616 

20 

1252 

7 

1121 

15 

Grain and seed ... 


1425 

2767 

7434 

8028 

5535 

2447 

6150 

2406 

18,023 

12,424 

Mahuda . 


4769 

13 

soil 

14 

3993 


4855 

14 

9582 

164 

Metal . 


34 

1606 

44 

1370 

42 

639 

133 

865 

130 

1448 

Molasses. 


24 

2164 

19 

2204 

37 

2108 

53 

1003 

105 

1037 

Piece goods, European and 











coanti 7 . 


49 

936 

57 

1426 

64 

1030 

62 

414 

269 

1089 

Sugar . 


7 

1211 

2 

1283 

3 

913 

11 

905 

39 

1047 

Snndries. 


3078 

5041 

3495 

4212 

2947 

3391 

74S1 

6890 

14,232 

17,933 

Timber 


257 

1042 

102 

1427 

143 

1141 

857 

619 

10 010 

1709 

Tobacco . 


880 

3 

4161 

1 

4679 

1 

7148 

9 

7641 

100 

Twist, European and country 

19 

495 

15 

559 

0 

274 

117 

756 

134 

699 


Total ... 

12,307 

18,831 

22,151 

26,624 

20,438 

15,895 

29,261 

19,314 

62,494 

46,420 
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From the above table it will be seen that the principal articles of 
export are unpressed and half-pressed cotton, clarified butter, 
mahuda, Bassia latifolia, grain, tobacco and since the opening of the 
P^li railway, timber. Glass and soap, though peculiar to the district, 
are not manufactured in such quantities as to contribute materially 
to its export trade. The principal articles of import are cotton¬ 
seed, metal, molasses, sugar, piece goods, twist, and timber. 

The details for the Nadi^d station show an increase in the total 
number of passengers from 126,223 in 1868 to 175,367 in 1877, and in 
the quantity of goods from 16,430 tons in 1868 to 24,087 in 1877. 
During the ten years ending 1877, the greatest total number of 
\ passengers was 193,191 and of goods 27,240 tons, both in 1870; 
the lowest figures were in 1868. The returns for A'nand show 
that passenger traffic has increased fromll0,816 in 1868 to 151,722 
in 1877, with the highest total of 172,387 passengers in 1870 and the 
lowest total of 79,370 in 1873. Goods traffic shows an increase from 
10,263 tons in 1868 to 13,670 in 1877 ; the highest total was 14,694 
tons in 1871 and the lowest 10,263 in 1868. At Vasad, goods traffic 
has increased from 3032 tons in 1868 to 12,910 tons in 1877; 
the highest total was 14,403 tons in 1876. On the Dakor branch, 
passenger traffic has increased from 182,421 in 1874 to 425,584 in 
1877, and goods from 9161 tons in 1874 to 53,312 in 1877. The 
D5kor station returns show that passenger traffic has increased from 
126,066 in 1874 to 284,330 in 1877; goods traffic shows an increase 
from 5832 in 1874 to 9626 in 1877. Like D^kor, Umreth shows a 
considerable increase in goods traffic, the total for 1874 being 3329 
tons against 11,148 in 1877. The following statement contrasts in 
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tabular form the passenger and goods traffic at each of the stations 
of the Kaira district in 18C8, 1870, 1872, 1874, and 1877. 


Railway traflSc, 
1868-1877. 


Batter. 


Kaira Railtcatj, Pantngera and Oood», 1S6S-1877. 


Dlsrixcil Pasbisoem. 

tir WI1.M I 


STaTIOS. 

tir Mll.BS 







Bombat. 

1868. 

187». 

1872 

187A 

i8n. 

Main Lim*, 







VAwd . 

2591 

86.313 

60.304 

48.908 

60.766 

to^n 

NAvU . 



10,641 

16.276 

16,0«1 

15.263 

A nand . 

2691 

110,816 

174,387 

136.118 

129,963 

ldl.7» 

fiorUvi . 

*74 


18 170 

23.931 

27.140 

29,894 

NadUd . 

3SO| 

136,223 

19.3,191 

164,231 

I51,i72 

175 367 

KtUiDbti(a). 

2814 

6584 

836 


107,360 

MebniadAbad . 

7.3,394 

108,906 

103,400 

96,311 

Total .. 


346,746 

660,163 

493,700 

471,533 

540,439 

^ancA Line. 







Bbilaj . 

27fi| 




li.TM 

U.T0 

XTmreth . . 

2831 




43,621 

70.943 

DAkor . 

288 


... 


126,066 

284,330 

Thiara . 

2931 




14,602 

Hangiri (i). 

298] 





i5«6 

PAH. 

soil 


... 



28,191 

Total ... 





182,421 

435,684 

Grand Total ... 


346,746 

660,182 

493,700 

653,954 

966,022 

Main Lint. 


OooM a Toss. 







VAaad . 

NAvU . 

2S9| 

265| 

8032 

6027 

4943 

6912 

»,»10 

A'naod 

2691 

10,263 

14,668 

18,174 

nno 

1^^670 

HadlAd . 

Khdmbii. 

280| 

2884 

16,430 

27,240 

I6;694 

17^808 

u,m 

Mehmadabad . 

2911 

1413 

1865 

1622 

2S26 

'^35 

Total ... 

Branch Lint, 


31,139 

48.775 

36,333 

39,414 

54.602 







BhAIaj . 

276J 






Gisreth . 

2h:i| 




3^29 

11,148 

PAkor . 

•288 




5832 

9626 

Thtera . 

29:5^ 





1189 

BangAii. 

296| 





1190 

P4U. 

3011 



... 


80,159 

Total .. 





9161 

53,312 

Grand Total ... 


31,138 

48,775 

36,333 

48,676 

107,914 


(o) KhAmbli w»8 closed in January 1872. (6) HangAri was dosed in January 1877' 

The Kaira or charotar trade in clarified butter, believed to be 
worth to the district about £80,000 (Rs. 8,00,000) a year, deserves 
special notice.^ The butter is made from the milk of cows, buffaloes, 
sheep, and goats. The makers are Kanbis, Kolis, Rajputs, Rab4ris, 
and Bharv&ls, as well as Chamadias, Dheds, and others of the 
^pressed castes. The better class of ghi makers trade direct with 
V4nia, Bhatia, and Lohana dealers; the lowcaste makers trade 


to’’“^ay years been one of the chief Kaira exports. la 
1824 PetUd, now ^fersad, cultivators exported large quantities of ghi. In their 
o^ <»it8 and with their own bullocks they made every year four or five trips soutlt 
bnngmg back cotton seed. They also took ghi east to Hdlol and KAlol and brought 
back raw sugar.—Bom. Gor. Set, XI., HO. 
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through Musalmau brokers. The local dealers buying in small 
quantities collect a large stock. This they are said to adulterate 
sometimes by mixing di£Ferent sorts of ghi, sometimes by adding 
sesamum, ial, poppy seed, khaskhas, or mahuda berry oU. The mixing 
over, the dealers store the ghi in large leather bottles.^ These bottles 
they either export at their own risk or store at the ghi markets 
to meet the demands of foreign dealers. The chief markets are 
A'nand, Umreth, Navli, and Karamsad, where buyers come from 
Surat, Baroda, Broach, Jambusar, Cambay, Bhavnagar, Gogha, 
Wadhwan, Limbdi, Dholera, and Bombay. 

Tobacco another of the chief exports is sent to Gujarat, Malwa, 
and the Deccan. Details of the tobacco trade have been already 
given (p. 47). 

Until the opening of steam factories at Ahmedabad and NadiM 
(1870-1876), the spinning and weaving of cotton was, next to 
agriculture, the most important industry of the district. Almost 
all the women, both in towns and villages, were formerly to 
some extent engaged in spinning cotton thread. But the 
competition of local steam factories has greatly reduced the demand 
for handspun yam. Formerly cloth woven by Dheds and Mnsal- 
mans was, besides meeting the local demand, sent to Ratlam and 
other parts of India. This cloth, coarse and very strong. Served both 
for clothes and sacking. But of late years the demand for both 
purposes has greatly fallen. For sacking, Bengal jute cloth has 
to a large extent taken the place of the local manufacture, and the 
wearing cloth, which from its greater strength and cheapness had 
little to fear from the competition of European piece goods, has now 
been to a great extent ousted by the produce of Bombay and 
Gujarat weaving miUs. Fine cloth for robes, sddis, waistcloths, and 
pantaloons are woven by Momna and Tai Musalmans, and a few 
Hindus of the Khatri caste. Able to buy yarn cheaper than 
formerly, weavers of this class, though competition has reduced their 
profits, find a market for their goods. Calico printing and dyeing are 
carried on to a considerable extent, chiefly in NadiM, Kaira, Dakor, 
Umreth, Mehmadabad, A'nand, Sastapur, Kathlal, Matar, and 
Kapadvanj. Except fora few Marvadi Musalmans, these industries 
are in the hands of Hindus of the Bhavsar caste, who number 3883 
souls. Kaira water is thought specially useful for dyeing, and its 
prints have a good name. Besides a widespread home demand they 
are exported to Siam and other places. Some of the printers 
are men of capital and prepare articles on their own account. They 
buy their cloth and colours either from Ahmedabad or Bombay 
merchants, and sell their prints in lots on the spot to V^inia dealers, 
some of whom come from considerable distances. Their trade 
has suffered from competition. Many of them are said to be giving 
up printing and taking to other occupations. In 1876 (Aug. 12) 
a steam spinning mill with engines of fifty horse power and 9744 
spindles, 6584 of them mule and 3360- throstle, was at a cost of 


* These bottles or kundds, made by men of the Dabgar caste, vary in price from 
2s. to 5s. and in capacity from 60 to 200 pounds (IJ to 5 mans.) 
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Chapter VI. £48,500 (Rs. 4,85,000) started at Nadiad. Of the 400 £100 shares 

Mano^ures. 239 had been taken up. The shareholders belonged chiefly to 

1877, Bombay. Hardly any local residents had any interest in the mill. ) 

Forced to boiTow to make up deficiencies and meet expenses, in spite * 
of the local advantages of cheap cotton and labour and large local 
demand, from heavy interest, dull trade, and cheap yam the mill 
worked at a loss and after years (Dec. 1878) had to be closed. 
While at work the mill employed nearly 300 hands, two-thirds of 
them local, Hindus of the Khcdaval Brahman, Khatri, Tapodhan, 
Kanbi, Koli, Vaghri, and Ravalia castes and Musalmans in about 
equal numbers. Monthly w'age payments averaged about £260 
(Rs. 2600) and the yearly consumption of cotton about 357 tons 
(1000 khandis). The cotton came from Ahmedabad, Viramgam, 
Wadhwan, Baroda, Broach, and sometimes from Surat. The yam 
was sold chiefly in the Kaira, Baroda, and Ahmedabad districts and 
in smaller quantities in Kathiawar, Palanpnr, and PMi. 

(SlMB-niaking. Glass-making has its headquarters at Kapadvanj. The workers 
are Musalmdns. The glass is made in large earthen furnaces in 
form like huge slipper baths, the floor sloping forwards to holes 
prepared to receive the melted glass. The furnace inside is baked 
as hard and looks as white and slippery as ice. The component 
parts of the glass are alkali, us, and impure carbonate of soda, i 

sajji Jchdr, and a dark coloured flinty sand from Jeypnr. These ” i 
are mixed together, placed in the furnaces, and thoroughly boiled ’ 
for hours. When ready the boiling mass is allowed to run into a ' j' 
trench where it remains till cool. It is then broken into small ’ 
pieces, remelted, and in this liquid state made into bangles, beads, 
bottles, glasses, and fancy animals chiefly peacocks. The last are ’ 
extremely thin and brittle, smashing to pieces when touched.^ The 
produce of the Kapadvanj glass factories goes chiefly to Bombay j 
and Kathiawdr. ) 

Soap. Soap is manufactured by Musalmans. It is made by mixing 

alkali, soda, and lime in water and allowing them to soak for some 't 
hours. The water is then drawn off and a quantity of mahuda oil, 
doliu, is added, and the whole boiled in large brick caldrons. 
When ready the mixture is run off into shallow brick troughs and 
left to cool. It is then gathered into a large heap, pounded with t 

heavy wooden mallets, and cut into round cakes. According to the ' 

amount of mahuda oil it contains, soap varies in price from IJd. to ] 
3d. (1-2 annas) the cake.* It is sent to Ahmedabad, Surat, % 
Broach, Kathiawar, and Bombay. The soap trade is entirely in the 
hands of Musalmans of the Daudi Bohora sect. 

A district whose wealth and traffic are almost entirely agricultural, 
has naturally little trade organization. The use of the word 
mahdjan or great men is entirely social, applied to the members of 
the Vania, Shravak, and Soni castes. They have no guilds for i 
trade purposes, and among none of the artisan classes does the 
practice of apprenticeship prevail. 


‘ Bom. Gov. Sel., CXIV., 721. 


» Bom. Gov. Sel., CXIV., 722. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

HISTORY. 

Crossed by so many of tbe chief lines of traffic between upper 
and central India and the coast, the district contains settlements 
of very great antiquity.^ Under its different Rajput dynasties 
(746-1290) the lands of Kaira were, except perhaps Thasra and 
Kapadvanj, included in the settled and directly-managed portions of 
the Anhilvada domain. At the end of the fourteenth century they 
passed under the Musalman kings of AJimedabad,and with the other 
crown lands were in 1573 transferred to the Moghals.^ From about 
. 1720 to 1750 the district was the scene of almost unceasing con¬ 
flicts between the Marathas and the Musalman viceroys and nobles. 
Except that the Kaira estate was for ten years left in the hands of 
the Babi family, on the capture of Ahmedabad (1753) the districts 
were shared between the Peshwa and the Gaikwar, and remained 
with them till made over to the British, partly in 1803 and partly 
in 1817. 


*.See Kaira and Kapadvanj. 

* Except Kapadvanj, the whole of the district was included in Todar Mai’s Survey 
(^80).—Bom. Gov. Bev. Bee., II. of 1821, 672. 
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Changes, 


Part of the lands of the district came into British possession HA ^ 
1803, and the rest in 1817. Under the terms of the treaty <£ * 
Bassein (1802, December 31st) the Napad group of villages was, ” 
handed over by thePeshwa.^ In 1803, for the maintenance of the- " 
troops supplied by the British Government, theGaikwar ceded Nadi^d^ ? 
Matar, and Mahudha.^ In this year also, the Gaikwar granted in. ,• 
perpetual gift the fort and town of Kaira, as a proof of his friendship > 
and as a testimony of his sense of the benefit he received from hie t 
alliance with the Honourable Company’s Government.® Under theii 
treaty of the 6 th November 1817^ to provide for the regular payment' 
of additional troops, the Gaikwar ceded* Mehmadabad, Ahna, Thasra^ 
Antroli, and half of the town and district of Petlfid.® At the aawm' 
time Kapadvanj and Bhalaj® were received in exchange for thrff 
district of Bijapur in north Gujarat. 

The territories acquired in 1803, along with Dholka, Dhandhuka, i 
Ranpur, and Gogha now part of the Ahmedabad district, remained 
from the date of their cession to the 14th May 1805, in charge of the | 
Resident at Baroda. During that time, a European assistant and native 
officers administered according to local usages the police and justice j 
of the country. In 1805 a Collector was appointed with jurisdiction’‘j 
over the ceded districts, both those to the north of the Mahi anft 
those to the west of the Gulf of Cambay.*' In the same year the towit ,| 
of Kaira was chosen to be a large military station. The increase in’, 
British possessions, that followed the Gaikwar treaty of 6th November , 
1817, called for fresh administrative arrangements.® Thecf 
territory north of the Mahi was, from the Ist January 1818, divided / 
into two districts. Of these, one, now the Kaira district, was calletf/- 



^ Aitchison’s Treaties, IV., 214—216. »■ 

2 W3S ceded on the condition that £10,000 (Es. 1,00,000) from the reveiMM*^ ; 

shooi i L. paid to Malhfrrdv Giikwir. When Malh^rr&r fled (1803), til# i 

entire revenue lapsed to the British Government. 

’ Aitchison’s Treaties, IV,, 215 and 219. 

* Aitchison’s Treaties, IV., 231, and Reg. IH. of 1819, Sec. I. 

' For the interests and convenience of Doth Governments, the right of the Britisb 
Government to the town of PetUd was, in exchange for the town of Umretb, traai* 
ferred to the Giikwir.—Keg. III. of 1819, Sec. I. 

‘Aitchison’s Treaties, IV., 232, and Eeg. 1, of 1817, Sec, IL 
'Keg. II. of 1805, Sec. V. 

‘ Aitchison’s Treaties, IV., 226—231. 
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the Eastern, and the other, now the Ahmedabad district,^ was called Chapter VIII. 

the Western Zilla. In 1830 Kapadvanj was included in Ahmedabad, L^d 

and Kaira reduced to a sub-collectorate under the Principal Collector Administration- 

of Ahmedabad. In 1833 Ahmedabad and Kaira were again sepa- Change*. 

rated. Since then, more than once, villages have been moved 

from one district to the other, and the original irregular groups and 

collections of villages have been gradually consolidated into seven 

sub-divisions. Of these, under the Collector’s charge, three are 

generally entrusted to the covenanted first assistant, three to the 

uncovenanted district deputy collector, and one kept by the 

Collector under his own control. The supervision of the district 

treasury is in the hands of another nncovenanted assistant styled 

the head-quarter, huziir, deputy collector.* These ofiBcers are also 

assistants to the Collector as district magistrate, and those of them 

who have revenue charge of portions of the district have, under the 

presidency of the Collector, the chief management of the different 

administrative bodies, local fund and municipal committees, within 

the limits of their revenue charge. 

Under the supervision of the Collector and his assistant or deputy. Staff, 

the revenue charge of each fiscal division of the district is placed in 
the hands of an officer styled mdmlatddr. These functionaries, who 
are also entrusted with magisterial powers, have yearly salaries vary* 
ingfrom £180 to £300 (Rs. 1800-Rs. 3000). One of the fiscal divisions, 

Borsad, contains a petty division, peta mahdl, placed under the 
charge of an officer styled mahdlkari on £72 (Rs. 720) a year. The 
duty of this officer is to collect cesses from the Cambay State, and to 
forward the money to the Borsad treasury. 

In revenue and police matters, the charge of the 525 Government 
villages is entrusted to 573 headmen, of whom twenty-three are stipen¬ 
diary and 550 are hereditary. Thirty-one of the hereditary, but none 
of the stipendiary, headmen perform revenue duties only; forty-seven 
of the former and three of the latter attend to matters of police only, 
while twenty stipendiary and 472 hereditary headmen are entrusted 
with both revenue and police duties. The headman’s yearly pay 
depends on the revenue derived from his village. It varies from 
£1 to £65 (Rs. 10-650) the average receipts amounting to £6 6s. 

(Rs. 63). Besides the headman, in many villages members® of his 
family receive Government grants amounting altogether to a yearly 
sum of £1673 (Rs. 16,730), of which £309 (Rs. 3090) are met by 
assignments of land and £1364 (Rs. 13/640) are paid in cash. Of 
£4575 (Rs. 45,750), the total yearly charge on account of village 
headmen, £658 (Rs. 6580) are met by assignments of land and £3917 
(Bs. 39,170) are paid in cash. 


1 Reg. III. of 1819, Sec. III. 

* Till the survey settlement is introduced a third nncovenanted assistant styled 
daftarddr is sanctioned for the Ranch Mahils districts. This officer works under the 
Collector of Kaira during the rainy season, and during the fair wither under the 
extra First Assistant Collector of the Panch Mah^a. 

* These men called betha hhAgia or sitting sharers, are without doing any work 
entitled to a share of the office perquisites. 
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The village accountants, taldtis, who under the headmen 
the village accounts and draw up statistical and other returns, 
number in all 325, or about one accountant for every two villages, ' 
each charge containing on an average 2357 inhabitants and yieldii^ 
an average yearly rental of £584 (Rs. 5840). Their yearly salaries,, 
paid in cash, averaging £19 (Rs. 190) vary from £12 to £^ » 
(Rs. 120-Ra. 240) and represent a total yearly charge of £6l4l * 
(Rs. 61,510). Besides the stipendiary accountants, there is, in 
Kapadvanj, an hereditary taldti to whom a yearly cash allowance ef : 
£24 (Rs. 240) is paid. . ( 

Under the headmen and the viUage accountants are the village sa"- ; 
vants with a total strength of 2949. These men are liable both f(ff 
revenue and for police duties. They are either Musalmfos or Hindils - 
of the Bhil, Koli, Dhed, and Bhangia castes. The total yearly graitt . 
for the support of this establishment amounts to £6901 (Rs. 69,010)," 
being £2 6s. (Rs. 23) to each man, or a cost per village pf £!^ ’ 
(Rs. 130); of this charge £3689 (Rs. 36,890) are met by assigfl- ; 
ments of land and £3211 (Rs. 32,110) are paid in cash. '> 

The yearly cost of village establishments may be thus summarized 
headmen and their families £6248 (Rs. 62,480); accountants £617^; 
(Rs. 61,750); servants £6901 (Rs. 69,010) ; total £19,324') 
(Rs. 1,93,240). This represents a charge of £34 (Rs. 340) on each( 
village or ten per cent of the entire land revenue of the district. ’:» 


l t 

a 'i. 


ADMINISTRATIVE HISTORY.* 

J Section I. — 1803. 

The administrative history of the district includes two sections: it* ’ 
condition at the time of transfer,and its progress under British mana^-1 
ment. The parts of north Gujarat, made over to the British in 18(pJ, 
(December 31st), formed three belts; one between the Narbada 
Mahi, a second between the Mahi and Sabarmati, and a third to tEftj 
north and west of the Sabarmati. These territories varied muctj^’j 
condition and in the character of their people. The southern belt 
orderly and ready to receive a regular administration; the ceni 
with many villages of peaceful and well-to-do cultivators, contaim 
warlike and unruly class ; and of the northern, especially westwi 
to Kathiawar, a large part were Koli and Rajput states inclr 
within the British territory and subject to a tribute, but in ott(^( 
respects left to manage their own affairs. The strength of thtttj, 


* Materials for the Administrative History of Eaira are unusually complete. ITiey 
include Col. Walker’s Reports 1804-1805 (Bom. Gov. Sel., New Series, XXXIX.);Mk 
Rowle’s Reports 1814-1816 (Bom. Gov. Rev. Rea 102 of 1815 and 1816) ; OSL# 
Robertson’s Reports 1819-1820 (Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 149 of 1820); Hon. M. Bplft*;, 
stone’s Minute 1821 (East India Papers, III., 677-709); First Survey Reports1820-l#l?( 
(Bom. Gov. Set XI.); Mr. WiUiamson’s Report 1826 (litho. Papers 149) Sir Jtw' 
Malcolm’s Minute 1830 (Litho. Papers 148, 1-62,); Mr. Elphinston’s ; Statistic!: 
reports, 1854 ft 1855 (Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 52 of 1856 and 29 of 1858); ReVeiWi 
Survey Reports 1860-1864 (Bom. Gov. Sel., CXIV.) including, besides CoL Pteseet^ 
very full historical and statistical Settlement Reports, papers by Mr. Redder, GS- , 
and Mr. Trevor, C.S., on sharehold and maliH villages; Mr. Pedder’s Vatan Settleifew 
Report (15th February 1865) and for the five years ending 1877 much gwMNit 
information on the trade and state of the district in Mr. Sheppard’s yearly Amxi&dSr | 
tration Reports. ’’ 
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disorderly class ; the number of half subdued Rajput and Koh chief¬ 
tains ; the unsettled tributaries of Kathiawar and Mahi Kantha; the 
continual interlacing of British lands with those of the Gaikwar, the 
Peshwa, and the Nawab of Cambay ; and the numerous and ill-defined 
tenures in almost every village combined to make the country 
beyond the Mahi harder to manage than any part of the Company’s 
territories. 

The lands of the central belt, the present district of Kaira, were 
distributed over the sub-divisions of Nadiad, Matar, and Mahudha, 
the estate of Kaira, and the Napad and Khari village groups, tapims. 
The villages belonged to three classes, the quiet rasti, the refractory 
mehvds or girds, and an intermediate class the rdsti-mehvds. The cen¬ 
tral lands of Nadiad and Napad, and to a less degree those of Matar 
and Mahudha, were almost free from the turbulent classes. But in the 
outlying tracts,both to the north and the south-east, was a large unruly 
population and many unsettled villages both of the Rajput or girds, and 
of the Koli or mehvds, types. Of the claims put forward by the two 
classes of holders of unruly villages, those of the Rajputs, as the rulers 
of the land at the time of the Musalman conquest, and as at once 
the more warlike and more civilized race, were more respected than 
those of the Kolis. Though they probably at one time held the 
whole country, the Kolis would seem to have been considered 
rebellious, or at least refractory villagers, who had from its weakness 
resisted or eluded the just claims of the former Government. Both 
paid a tribute, and Government might raise its amount. But it was not 
usual to interfere with the inner management of their villages or to 
examine their revenues. Compared with the lands to the north of 
the S£barmati,^ the Kaira district had few unruly villages of the 
Rajput class. Its Koli or mehvds villages, chiefly to the east and 
south, under chiefs, thdkors,^ were most of them wretched groups 
of thatched beehive-like huts. Some of them included several 
distinct hamlets, vds, each with boundaries, husbandmen, and a chief 
of its own, responsible for a certain share of the whole Government 
demand on the village. Compared with the peaceful villages, the 
revenue they yielded was small, the amount fixed more by the chief’s 
power of resisting' than by his ability to pay. Rebellious and 
insubordinate, many of the refractory villages especially those near 
the Mahi, except under pressure of force, refused to pay their tribute.® 


^ In 1821 aftermany villages had become quiet.there remained seventy-two. 

* Ham. Des. of Hindustuii, I., 022. 

* The application of girds to Rajput and mehnis to Koli villages was first clearly 

n^e by Mr. Elphinstone (1821). Colonel Walker (1804) did not bring out thw 
distinction, and Mr. Prendergast (29th June 1821) doubted its correctness. 
Mr. Prendergast says, mehvds villages are chiefly situated in broken ground, the 
word is used whether the population 18 Koli, Rajput, or Bhii (East India Papers, III., 
705). In Support of the distinction Mr. Elphinstone contended that was used 

in the sense of refractory, and that as all independence on the part of a Koli was 
reckoned usnrpation and was not in a Rnjput, the term had come to be limited to 
Koli villages (East India Papers, III., 708). This word was, apparentlj^ in the 
sense of forest, used in Gujardt in the twelfth century (Ind. Ant. iV. 74 and 76). 
Its origin has recently (Major J. W. Watson, Ind, Ant. VI. 79) been traced to 
Mahivds that is Mahi dwellings. This would fairly well explain its Gujarat and 
Central India meaning. But the use of it by MinhAju-s-Siraj (about 12.70). to 
describe wild and forest lands between the Ganges and Jamna. makes this local 
explanation doubtful (Elliot’s Hist, II. 362 and note.) Professor M. M. Kunte 
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In quiet or rasti villages, the lands were divided into two classes, 
those made over to private persons either free of rent, nakru, or on a 
quitrent, salami, and Government or sarlcdri lands let out for tillage, 
The private or alienated lands claimed to he grants made either 
by Government or by village managers. Government grants were 
either religious, vazifa, political, vdnta and maliki, or to foster irriga^ 
tion, huvetar. Village grants were to please dangerous neighbours, 
girds, pagia, hdria, koliapa, and dabdnia; to reward village services^ 
pasdita, hdria, ranvatia, and pdlia; to reduce the pressure of 
Government demand, vechdnia and girdnid. Of Government 
religious grants, vazifa, properly a Musalman religious grant, was 
used to include all personal grants by Musalman rulers, whether aS 
charity, favour, or in return for service. The area of land held 
under this tenure was small. Of Government political grants the 
vdnta or share lands were originally allotted by king Ahmed I. 
(1411-1443) to the former Rajput proprietors, and either left in their 
hands or restored to them by the Emperor Akbar (1583). Under the 
Marathas, by sale, mortgage, and encroachment, the share had ifl 
most cases ceased to form any thing bke the one-fourth part of the 
whole village area. Still, in Colonel Walker’s (1804) opinion, the 
right to the share ‘ maintained by arms and by an unconquerabfe 
sentiment was secured to the holders by universal consent, and was,’ 
when he wrote, ‘ unimpaired in its privileges.’^ The boundaries of 
the share were marked off, and there was generally a distinct quartef 
of the village where the holder of vdnta lands and his dependent^ 
lived.* Lands of this class were, in some cases, held by the whole 
family as joint property, in others, kept in separate shares, or manag^ 
for the owner by the village headman. Under the head of vdnti^ 
comes sirjamin, land granted by a holder of vdnta for the mainte¬ 
nance of his wife. Even if the rest of the share escheated td 
Government, this part remained in the hands of the woman’s heir^ 
The other chief political Government grant was to the class ^ 
Musalmans called Maliks. These Maliks were descendants of soldie^% 
who, for their special valour at the siege of Pavagad (1483), were by 
Mahmud Begada (1459-1513) presented with about ninety sqnaj^ 
miles of land on the banks of the Mahi to the north and north-east ^ 




(5th April, 1879,) has kindly offered the following explanation. ‘ I would derive thct* 
or mehvdgiTom the Sanscrit mesa a sheep, a word still used in the Mardthi 
vdda (mem-vdtah) a sheep-pen, and in the phrase meshd-pdtra sheepish used of A 
simpleton or milksop. The word mevds is, I think, a relic of an old division 4 
the country into manusya-vdsa or grdma the men s quarters and mesd vdsa, tW 
Shee^quarters, the outlying and nntiUed tracks.’ ’ ^ 

1 ^om. Gov. Sel. XXXIX, New Scrips, 23, Later on (1821) this origin of vdnU 
was disputed. Mr. Prendergast (29th June 1821) objected to the explanation givi# 
m the text, holding that vdnta lands were encroachments. But Mr. Elphinston* 
kept to Colonel WJker’s view. In his opinion, under the old Hindu sovereign# 
the Kajputs divided the country among their chief’s relations, and the Musalmdni 

and left a one-fcurth share to the Eajput chieto 
^ast India P^rs III., /08. See also Mr. W illiamson’s report in Bom. Gov. LitlS 
Pajrers, 149, 9). In ^me cases the onginal share had probably been added li 
(15th August 1806) mentions GirAsids ploughing villsii 
wia t^m'* * 1‘gkted matchlock on the plough to keep the villagers from interfering 

» Mr. Williamson.—Bom. Gov. Idtho. Papers, 149, 9. 
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Thfisra. At the time of the grant these lands were divided among 
twelve villages'^; in 1817, when with the rest of Thasra they came 
under British rule, they numbered seventeen; and in 1864 had 
increased to twenty-seven. For more than two hundred years, taking 
half of the produce from the cultivators, the Malika continued to 
hold these villages rentfree. About the beginning of the eighteenth 
century the Peshwa^s Government imposed a lump tribute, 
jamdbandi on the maliki villages, the amount varying according to 
the success of the Maliks in resisting the Maratha demands. To 
meet this tribute, the Maliks put a property cess, karam vero, on 
their tenants and reduced their own share of the produce, vaje, 
from a half to a third. Fifty years later (1769) the Marathda 
put forward another claim in the shape of support, ghdsduna, for 
the Gaikwar’s revenue collecting force. Some of the villages also 
became liable to a payment to the Babi of Balasinor. These 
exactions were met out of the property cess, karam vero, but in some 
years the Maliks were so hard pressed, that to meet the demand they 
had to part with a considerable quantity of land. In 1817, when 
Thasra came under British management, accountants were placed in 
the Maliki villages and a field register of all the lands was prepared. 
An acreage rate was imposed on Government lands not tilled by 
the Maliks, and a quitrent on the alienated land. As the Maliks 
still levied special cesses to meet their tribute to the Gdikwar and 
the Babi of Balasinor, the new assessment pressed the cultivators so 
hard, that they began to desert their villages. To prevent this a new 
settlement was made in 1819. The cesses on the cultivators of 
Government land, not in the Maliks’ hands, were consolidated into one 
acreage rate varying considerably according to the cultivator’s caste. 
The Maliks were to continue to hold the lands they tilled rentfree, 
and from other unalienated land, instead of the produce share, were to 
recover a fixed money payment. As to the Gaikwar’s tribute. 
Government in some cases agreed to pay the whole, and in others only 
the half. Two years later, failure of crops forced a reduction of 
assessment, the loss of revenue being borne in somewhat larger 
proportion by Government than by the Maliks. In 1824 
Government accountants were withdrawn from the Maliks’ villages, 
and the privilege of self-management, granted to the Koli and Rajput 
chiefs in 1821, was extended to the Maliks. Soon after, the villages 
were on paying Government a lump sum leased to the Maliks, and 
they were left free to alter the rates of assessment as they chose. 
The leases lasted till 1837 when the arrangement sanctioned in 1819 
and 1823 was again introduced. In 1843 and again in 1850 district 
officers complained that the Maliks had so adjusted the assessment, 
that whfle the Government share had been reduced by one-half the 
Malik’s share was about one-fourth larger than in 1819 and the 
following years. But Government were unwilling to interfere till 
in 1860, on the introduction of the revenue survey, the Maliks were 
asked if they would continue to manage their villages, paying 
Government a fixed rental. To this they would not agree, stating 
that the number of sharers was too great to give them any chance 

1 Mr. Mills (1S28) in his Jcmdhandi report speaks of them ss the or twelve 
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of managing their villages successfully. After a detailed inquiry into 
the state of the different villages. Government finally decided to 
adopt the proposal of Mr. Redder, the settlement officer, that the 
villages should be managed by Government officers underthe ordinary 
survey rules, and that the Maliks should be allowed to hold the 
lands cultivated by themselves in 1819 rentfree, and for the rest 
receive a share varying from seven to nine sixteenths of tlm 
revenue. Village accountants chosen by the Maliks were appointed 
and paid by Government.^ 

The Government grants in favour of irrigation were Tcuvetar or 
well lands given to the builder of a well. The scale varied accord¬ 
ing to the cost of the well and the amount of land watered. But the 
rule was about three-quarters of an acre (IJ bighds) for each pair of 
bullocks that could be employed in drawing water. 

Of village grants to please dangerous neighbours the chief was 
girds, literally a mouthful. In Kaira at the beginning of British 
rule,g'frds in almost all cases meant a sum paid to a powerful neighbour 
for protection and assistance or to an unruly villager as the price of 
forbearance. Originally the words girds and girdsia were applied 
to rightful hereditary Rajput claims. But during the eighteenth 
century misrule, the terms had beeh extended to the demands of ail 
who to the will added the power to annoy. The claim generally 
rested on prescriptive enjoyment. It was seldom supported by 
written deeds, and its levy by force was the cause of much misety 
and uneasiness. Under the British Government an arrangement 
was at an early date (1812) introduced, under which instead 
of levying them by force the girdsids agreed to attend at the 
Government offices and be paid their claims. They were at the same 
time made to furnish security for orderly behaviour. They were 
bound to help in suppressing gang robberies, and warned that if 
caught in any disturbance, they should forfeit their allowances. 
Under the same head come pagia, hdria, and koliapa all of them 
lands held by Kolis. These, the holders declared, were originally 
assigned to them in the same way as vdnta lands were assigned to the 
Rajputs. Grants of this kind may have been made, but they yrere 
probably much added to by the Kolis, as it was a common practice 
with men of this class to hire a field from the manager of a village, 
and after paying rent for a year or two, trusting to the timidity of 
the other villagers, to declare that it was family, hdpita land. Somo 
of the grants of this class, especially those ca&ed. pagia or tracker's 
land, had another origin. They were given in reward for trackiBg 
thieves and to make the holder responsible for all thefts traced to 
the village. As a rule conditions of this kind were neglected -or 
denied. To this class may be added dahdnia, a general term iot 
lands acquired either by usurpation or encroachment and kept by 
the threat of injuring the village manager. 

Of grants made in reward for village services besides i}xepagia'or 
tracker's land, were pasdita, hdria, ranvatia, and pdlia. Fasiita, 
originally religious grants to Brahmans and Bhats, to temples and to 
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charitable institutions, came to be applied to grants by village 
managers to sub-division and village officers. Grants of this kind 
were generally marked by the name of the holder’s office as desdi or 
superintendent’s pasdita, amiii or assistant superintendent’s pasdita, 
and rdvania or watchman’s pasdita. The holder would seem to have 
been allowed to dispose of the land as he pleased. When the first 
grant was disposed of, the office cither fell into disuse or was 
supported by fresh grants of land. Hdrin the victim’s field, ranvatia 
tie warrior’s field, and pdlia the tombstone field, were grants made 
by village officers in return for loss of life in the cause of the 
village. Hdria was land granted to the family of a man slain in 
guarding the village ; ranvatia land granted to the family of a villager 
slain in an attack on some enemy ; &n(L pdlia a field granted that the 
family of a religious man, a Brahman or a Bhat, who had killed 
himself in the interest of the village, might set up a tomb in his 
honour. 

Of grants made by village managers to relieve the pressure of 
Government demands, the chief were vechditia land sold, and 
girdnia land mortgaged. Lands disposed of in this way were held 
either rentfree or subject to a quitrent.* The mortgaged lands 
were of three kinds: simple, where the property was to be held till 
the debt was paid; valatddnia, where after paying interest the 
produce of the land was to go to clear off the bond ; udera, where 
in a certain time the land was to go back to the mortgagor; and sdn, 
where the land was pledged by the owner but not handed over 
unless he failed to pay. During the time of Maratha exactions, the 
practice of making these grants was carried so far, that in 1804 in 
Nadiad of 34,436 acres only 10,183, and in Napad of 7046 acres 
only 1942 paid Government assessment. A large number of these 
grants were fraudulent. The sale or mortgage was nominal. The 
village managers paying a quitrent, tilled the land or transferred 
it to their own names with an entry that they had been received in 
exchange for some valuable consideration. 

Cultivators of Government, talpat, lands in peaceful, rdsti, 
villages, generally held them under one of three tenures. The 
commonest was for the cultivator to have a certain area of land 
allotted to him, some of it good, some of it middling, and some of it 
poor. He paid only on the laud under actual cultivation ; and so 
long as he paid, it was understood that he could not bo turned out. 
The second was known as khdtdbandi or the holding system. 
Under it the cultivator held a perpetual lease of some very good soil 
and with it a share of inferior but very ligbtly taxed land. A 
certain sum was fixed on the entire holding, and this had to be paid 
whether or not it was all tilled. A superior form of the kkdta tenure 
was when the allotment of land- was called vehta. On the allotted 
land a very high assessment, in some cases six times as much as it 
would naturally pay, was charged. The amoimt of land allotted to 
each cultivator, varying from half an acre to two acres, depended 

1 Qnitrents, salami, varied from a few pence an acre to the full acreage charge. 
Once put on, the quitrent waa generally kept and sometimes raised.—Mr. Williamson, 
Bom. Gov. iitho. Papers, 149, 14. 
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chiefly on, the alienated land in his hands, which he continued to 
hold either rentfree or subject to a quitrent. If his state improved, 
he was forced to add to his share of vehta, and if unlucky, he was 
allowed to give some up. The holder of vehta land was part- 
owner of the village. He could mortgage the land, and unless 
the Government raised the village payment, his rent could not bo 
increased. In villages where the area of Government land was too 
small to supply a share for each cultivator, the quantity required waa- 
taken from the alienated land, and in return a quitrent was paid fb, 
the owner. In villages where, after the lots were distributed, some 
Government land remained over, a rate of payment was fixed, and 
the land, called hhotia, was distributed among the vehta holders.. 
In villages inhabited only by shareholders the balance of thq 
alienated land was assessed and distributed in the same way as Jckotia.^ 
land.^ The principle of vehta and khdta lands, the allotment of a 
certain area of greatly over-assessed land, was the same. Both, 
were remnants of the perfect sharehold or narva village described 
below. Both in sharehold and in vehta villages the body of owners 
were liable for the whole Government demand. They differed in this, 
that in a perfect sharehold or narva village each member paid^ 
according to his hereditary share; in a vehta village the share varied 
according to the member’s power to pay. In a khdtdbandi village 
the management was in the hand of a contractor or Government 
officer and the joint responsibility had ceased. The third practice 
was for the cultivator to take out a written lease, ganvat, engaging 
to till the land for one year. This land, lying in most cases 
beyond the enclosed parts of the village, was too poor to have fixed 
holders. It was generally tilled by uparvddids or workmen from 
neighbouring village.* If a cultivator kept on tilling the same 
field for several years, he would have to take out a running lease or 
chdlu ganvat. Under this arrangement there was no regular cess, 
highoti, for the different qualities of land; the rate varied with, 
the crop, or each field had its own rate. Unless he gave notice, a, 
cultivator had to pay the cess on all the land he held.* , 

Except Government grants and hereditary shares, the lands were 
not the property of the holders; they were let out to the cultivators by' 
the village headmen. If the cultivator failed to pay his share, his 
crops, and except his tools, his property were attached, GovemmenI 

1 A village so held was called narva. It differed from the ordinary narva, 
because the division was not as in the ordinary form according to the regular Hind* 
rules of division, but was according to the holder’s means. Captain Robertson give*' 
this as an example of the details of a vehta holding. Rdmdis Ishvardds of the villag# 
of Majtral holds altogether 56 acres of land, and pays a rei)t of £14 18s. (Es. 149). 
Of the 56 acres one and a half of vehta land paid £10 4s. (fe 102); 16 acres of quit* 
rent land paid £4 14s. (Rs. 47); and 40 acres were held rentfree.— Kaira Ontwrucd' 
Rev. Book, 1821. 

* Mr. WiUiamson, Bom. Gov. Litho. Papers., 149, 5. Leases were also granted 
in certain special cases. In the small state of Kaira the land was (1804) leased toi 
the cultivators for terms of from three to five years, the cultivators engaging to pay 
either half of the crop in kind or its money value. It was also the custom for a! 
revenue farmer when he found a village ruined or waste to lease it. The leawe 
might again parcel out the lands of the village in leases.—Col. Walker (1804) 'Bom, 
Gov. Sei, XXXIX.,9, 25. 

S Capt. Robertson, Kaira Rev. Ontward Book, 1821, 
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recovering one-eightli in addition to their regular share of the produce. 
Still the cultivator had prescriptive rights and was seldom turned 
out of land which he or his family had long held. When too hard 
pressed* his usual resourcSj both in Government and in alienated 
villages, was to move into another district, and either settle there or 
wait tiU his grievance was redressed. Revenue farmers sometimes 
agreed to prevent these movements, refusing to give immigrants 
work; but as a rule they were not slow to make use of the services of 
any workman who wanted employment. 

The villagers’ payments were of two kinds : a rental or jama, and 
cesses vera or bdbat. The land tax was paid eitl^er in kind by a 
division of the produce called bhdgbatdi, or by an acreage rate, 
bighoti. WTien payment was taken in kind, the produce was 
divided by the Government agent and the village headman. The 
division was made either in the field, the kaltar system, * or in the village 
farmyard, the khalvad system. Though in different places it varied 
to some extent, except in the case of Kolis, Musalmans, and other 
unskilled cultivators who paid specially easy rates, the Government 
share was held to be one-half of the rain crop and from one-third to 
one-fifth of the dry weather crop if raised by irrigation. From their 
share of the produce the cultivators had generally to pay the village 
officers ® an allowance in grain, and in some cases a charge for moving 
the grain to headquarters. As regards the acreage rate, bighoti, 
there were remains of the old measurements of Raja Todar Mai, the 
Emperor AkbaFs surveyor (1583-1590).* A record of the areas was 
kept, and though disregarded by the Martithfis, his rates were still 
cherished by the people. Under the Marathas the rett depended on 
several considerations. First, the character of the soil, the lands being 
divided into three classes and paying rent according to their fertility. 
Second, the kind of crop grown, millet paying from 10s. to 12s. an 
acre, and sugarcane from 15s. to 30s. A third point was the distance 
of the field from the village site ; and a fourth, the distance of the 
village from a market. For the benefit of the less skilled class of 
cultivators, Kohs, Musalmans, and others, two special forms of 
payment were in use, one a uniform acre cess called ghattdchds, the 
other a lump sum or udhadsaldmi on the entire holding. 

Besides the land tax many cesses, vcrds, were enforced, those on 
ploughs, carts, cattle, and horses, falling on landholders; and those 


1 Mr. Williamson (1826) mentions a custom at Mehmatlabad that must have pressed 
hard on the cultivators. At the beginniog of the held season their plonglu were 
taken and kept till they agreed to till a certain area of land. 

* Of the Iraftar system there were three varieties, w6Aa, when the crop was valued 
standing; uga, when the crop was valued cut ; and an estimate or ddl founded on the 
examination of a portion of the field.—Bom. Gov. Rev. .SeL, XI,, 14. 

3 In Nadiad (1803) the cultivators out of their half, paid from every man of 
forty pounds, pounds to Government, i pound to the village accountants. J ponnd to 
the headmen, and i pound to the messengers.—Bom. Gov. Sel., XXXIV., 50. 

4 Except Eapadvanj the whole of the present Kaira distnet would seem to have 

been measured by Todar Mai. Though the system is not certainly known, the 
measurements are said to have been ; five cubits, measured by the arms of five difierent 
men, f^m one viwdsi ; twenty one twa ; and a square, measuring twenty 

vasda each way, one bigha. Todar MaTs settlement is said to have continued in 
force until the death of Ae Emperor Aurangzeb (1707)*—Bom, Got. SeL, New SerieSp 
V.,14. 
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on shops, trades, honses, and hearths, on the non-landholding 
classes.^ The object of the cesses on tillage was to draw a revenno 
from rentfree land. To prevent the payment of cesses bearing too 
hard on the tenant of revenue paying land, a reduction of the land 
tax equal to the amount of the cess was often made. Besides tho 
indirect cesses rentfree lands were made to contribute in two way^ 
by an acreage quitrent or salami, and by a varying cess or svaA 
on Giovernment cultivators who tilled rentfree lands. 

There were four forms of village government. The commonest 
known as the simple, seja, form, was for the village headman to 
engage annually for the payment of a certain snm to Government. 
The headman realized the amount of the demand according to the 
established rates and customs of the village, the rights of the owners 
of alienated lands and of cultivators of every sort remaining 
unchanged. The profits of a good year went to the headman and he 
had to bear any loss from failure of crops or short tillage. Another 
form of management, common in the richer Kaira villages, was the 
narva or share system. Under this the headman’s responsibility was 
divided among the members of his family. In such cases the diSer» 
ent branches of the family were traced back to their common 
ancestor, and the village divided into as many shares, hhdg, as that 
ancestor had sons. Each share was made over to the representative 
of one son, and they divided it into as many lots as there were men 
in their branch. The head of each branch was called bhdgddr or 
patel. He acted for the other shareholders, but interfered in no way 
with their management of their shares. Sometimes the headman’s 
family tilled the whole village. In other cases there was only one 
shareholder in each branch, and again the shares were occasionally 
sold and outsiders brought in. When there was only one share¬ 
holder in a branch, it was common for him to have under him dsdm/is 
or men who did the actual work of tillage. Though the shareholder 
might turn him out, the power was seldom used, and the sub-tenant 
was as a rule well off. The sharer supplied him with a house, cattle, 
and manure, and advanced him money. He generally paid in kind, 
and it suited the sharer to use him well as he then had time to take 
part in village politics and stir up disputes, the chief pleasures of hk 
life.* Every year the Government demand, dnlcdo, was divided 
equally among all the branches, and in every branch each share¬ 
holder had a lot, phdla, assigned to him. If he failed to pay, ho 
forfeited his right to the land, and the other sharers might force him 
to give it up. But even though he gave up his share and left the 
village, a shareholder might come back and on paying compensation 


^ The chief cesses were the plough tax, kal or sdnth vero ; the deficit tax, khot 
vero ; the water tax, jxini vero, generally on newcomers ; the arms cess, dhdrdla vero^ 
on turbulent and warlike classes; the carcase tax, pot vero, paid by tanners for 
dead animals ; the leave tax, raja vero, for right to cut crops ; the Kiithis tax or 
hithi pal vero, at first a contribution to buy off the Kdthis, afterwards made part oi 
the Government revenue ; a tail tax, puchhi vero, on bullocks and buffaloes ; a trade 
tax, kasab cero. (Mr. Williamson, ^m. Gov. Litho. Papers, 149, 17.) In some places 
each person paid his own tax ; in others, the headman of a class paid the whole class 
ass^sment and settled how much each family should give. 

* CaptM Bobertsozt, Kaira Rev. Outward Book, 1821. 
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claim his land. The responsibility for other sharers was not always 
enforced.^ Sometimes the loss in lapsed, pwrela, shares was so 
heavy, that the solvent sharers were unable to meet it. In such cases 
the lapsed share was managed by Government.^ When, as often 
happened, the shares did not include the whole village arable land, 
the balance called the undivided, majmun, land was managed for 
Government by the headman, hhdgddr. Except when they bought 
one of the shares, strangers almost never cultivated in a sharehold 
village. The whole village site was parcelled among the shareholders, 
and no new comer could find a house.® 

The two other forms of village management were only occasionally 
resorted to. The first called ijdra or farm, was to let the 
village to any stranger willing to agree to higher terms than those 
ofiered by the village headman. The other called direct, literally 
detailed or kacha management, was to keep the management in the 
hands of Government officers ; the headman or some one else chosen 
by Government settling with the cultivators and collecting their rents 
without any avowed profit or any responsibility for the amount. 
Farming and direct management could be introduced both in simple 
and in sharehold villages. In a simple village managed by Govern¬ 
ment direct, the settlement was with the cultivators. If it was farmed, 
the farmer took the place of Government. In a sharehold village 
managed direct, Government set aside the bhdgddr or headman and 
collected from each piitiddr or sharer, leaving him to settle with hia 
sub-tenants. If a joint village was farmed, the farmer might either 
settle with the headman or manage the village direct. In either 
case his sole source of profit was the undivided or majmun land, the 
rest being in effect already farmed to the sharers.^ 

Each year generally in January when the crops were well 
advanced, the revenue farmers and the district revenue officers, from 
the state of the crops and the amount paid in the former year, fixed 
the season’s demand. A provision was always made for reductions 
in the event of disturbances, and when the prospects of the season 
failed an allowance was given. The amount fixed, the headman was 
held responsible for its payment and was called on to name a Bh£t as 
his security. The headman then arranged with the villagers what 
each had to pay and took security from them. The assessment, 
sometimes in money, sometimes in kind, was paid by instalments, 
the instalments being generally calculated to meet the cultivator's 


* Mr. Williamson, Bom. Gov. Litho. Papers, 149, 6. 

* Mr. Williamson, Bom. Gov. Litho. Papers, 149,2. 

* Further details of the sharehold villag:e system are given in the Broach Statistical 
Account (Bom. Gaz. II., 483). The shares of a village were for convenience kept as 
dnnds or parts of a rupee. Mr. Williamson gives the example of Sandesar in Petlid. 
This village had seven branches, each with a twelve anna share. To each dnna was 
attached 17 highds 18 vamSy 15’8 of them Government land, and 2T0 rentfree, or 
1505 bighds in alL Besides this there were 403'5 highds of undivided land, or a 
grand total of 1908*5 highds. The Government demand on each of the seven branches 
was Rs. 1080 or Rs. 90 on each one dwna share. 90 x 84 the number of one 
shares, gives Rs. 7560, and this with Rs. 294 from the undivided land, gives a 
t<H:al village payment of Rs. 7854.'-Bom. Gov. Litho, Papers, 149, 8. 

'* East India Papers, III., 680-681. 
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convenience and made to fall about the season of reaping.' If 
headman failed to pay his instalment, the crop was usually attachedhjf 
the Government manager, kamdvisddr, or his agent, and one-half waa 
kept and the other half returned. To reap and again to carry tW 
crop home, the headman had to get the revenue farmer’s leave.* 
On a village, backward in paying its contribution, a fine was levied, 
or a messenger billetted. The billet, mohsnl, at the revenue farmer’s ' 
discretion, represented a daily fine varying from 2.s. to £10 (Rs. 1.4 
Rs. 100). A trooper besides his horse’s feed was paid one shilling; 
a day, and a footman received his food and one shilling.® s' 

The land revenue collecting staff were the manager, Jcamdvigddr,' 
the sub-division superintendent, desdi, the sub-division accountant^, 
niajmuddr, the assistant superintendent, amin the village 

headman and a,ccountant, and their securities. Under the Marath6» ’ 
the kamdvisddr was sometimes simply a Government agent Of 
manager, seeing that the revenue farmer was not misusing his powmS 
and receiving from him his yearly payment, and in other cases he 
was both Government agent and revenue farmer. His lease wa# 
generally for a term of from five to seven years, and as a source of 
revenue rather than a means of justice, the civil and criminal 
mana,gement of the district was placed under his charge.* Of sub'* 
division officers the superintendent or desdi guarded village interests^ 
kept open the channels of justice, saw that the cultivators were ncHl 
oppressed, looked after village improvements, and where necessaijl 
made advances for sowing. On behalf of Government, he superin^- 
tended the village headmen, supplied all local details likely to help 
in fijsing the revenue, and settled boundary and other village disputes* 
Under British management the desdis lost almost all their powe# 
and position.® On the other hand, the majmuddrs or sub-division 
accountants as registrars of district rural statistics, formed a most 
useful part of the British land revenue system. In 1821 Government 
wrote that it was their anxious desire to establish or revive this offic^ 
and maintain it in a state of efficiency.® The aminpatel, the desdi’i 
assistant, inspected the different village accounts and settlements. 
Though in these offices the son generally succeeded the father, 
the practice was tolerated rather than admitted as a right. Thesb 
sub-divisional officers formed a well-to-do class. Besides their village 
iees, dasturis, most of them had, chiefly by taking land in mortgs^SV 
acquired considerable estates. But though known as zaminddrSf 
they had no claim to the exercise of separate jurisdiction.^ 

The village headmen, patels, the medium of intercourse between 


> Bom. Gov. Sel. XXXIX., 10 

* f ® Bom. Gov. Sel. XXXIX., 27. 

transfer of the districts north of the Mahi, of nine 
managere, five Xadidd, M4tar, Wahudha, Dholka, and Gogha^—were simply 

^overnmCTt, ei^rusted with the supervision of the revenue farmer, and five— 
Itaira, Bijipur, Kadi, Napad, and Dhandhuka—were farmers as well as avents. Hk* 
rf'lSO^ mse** Mahudha and farmer of Kaira.—Bom. Gov.^v. Beo. 48 

^owance is to be made to the desdh and they are by degrees to be done 
array.—Bom. Gov. letter, Eev. Dept., 1070 of 1821 y eg ee» wj 

Bom. Gov. letter, Rev. Dept., 1070 of 1821. r Bom. Gov. SeL, XXXIX., 
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the revenue farmer or manager, kamdoisddr, and the cultivators, 
were the great agents for fixing the village payments. They govern¬ 
ed the village, managed its aifairs, and settled its disputes. Each 
village had generally a head family whose members were called 
patel. But among them were one or two of special capacity, the 
matdddrs or signers, who alone had the right to sign the village 
agreements. The position was hereditary, and though Aspatels they 
held no land, most of them were well off, with in some cases estates 
large enough to raise the owner to the rank of landlord or zaniinddrd 
The villagers made them presents of grain, and in return for their 
services, they received from the manager or revenue farmer a 
yearly allowance depending on the help they had given and amounting 
in some cases to as much as £600 (Rs. 6000).^ Under the head¬ 
man was the village accountant, tnldti. This office had ceased to be 
of any consequence. He was little more than the headman’s clerk 
and was paid by a grain allowance from the villagers.® 

The realization of the revenue was protected by an elaborate 
system of sureties. Sureties were of two classes, the Bhat, and the 
money-lender, manotiddr. The position of the Bhat was very import¬ 
ant. In unsettled villages the chief, and in settled villages the 
headman or manager, from their feeling of a Bhat’s personal sanctity 
were, by any threat of his to sit starving before them or to wound 
himself, in almost aU cases forced to carry out their agreements. For 
the further security of Government and to ensure the prompt pay¬ 
ment of the revenue, a certain class of usurers became, in return for 
a premium, manoti, of twenty-five per cent, sureties to the villagers 
for the payment of their rent. This custom which had reached its 
greatest height in Dholka prevailed in all the ceded di.stricts. 

In Colonel Walker’s opinion, the Maratha system had the merit 
of being simple and well calculated to ensure the recovery of the 
revenue. On the other hand, the demand was uncertain and the 
system liable to abuse and burdensome to the cultivator, who besides 
payiug high rates had to support his sureties. 

Section 11.-1803-1878. 

Since the district came under British rule, its land administration, 
may bo roughly divided into three periods ; the fir.st from 1806 to 
1814, when the revenues of village groups and single villages were 
farmed to men of capital and village headmen ; the second from 
1814 to 1862, when details of village management were collected and 
by degrees landholder’s liabilities made simpler, fairer, and more 
certain ; the third since 1862, when the revenue survey system was 
introduced. 

The first year’s (1803) man^ement was successful with receipts 
slightly in advance of the estimates.* By preserving the public 


1 Bom. Gov. Set, XXXIX., 4. * Bom. Gov. Sel., XXXIX., 5. 

»Boin. Gov. Sel., XXXIX., 4. 

4 'TJie increase was in Natli^d from £2*2,500 to £23,198 i in Mitar from £13,000 to 
£13,473; aad in MahaJha from £11,000 to £11,600. 
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peace, stopping- illegal exactions, granting loans for the tillage ol 
arable waste, and recovering illegally sold Government land, Colond 
Walker calculated that in four or five years the revenue might be 
doubled.^ Regarding the future management of the district. Colonel . 
Walker (1805,6th July) was of opinion that the tribute of the Rajput i 
and Koli chiefs should not be increased; that they should be caUed 
on to furnish securities for good behaviour j be forced to give up ‘ 
criminals and engage never to shelter public enemies ; that much of ,, 
the illegally alienated Government land should, as was the practice ; 
under the Marathas, be recovered by offering the holders two-thirds :J 
or three-fourths of what they had paid ; and except that the district i 
revenue manager, kamdvisddr, should cease to farm the revenue > 
and become entirely a Government agent, the Maratha system of [ 
revenue management should, until the state of the country was well 
known, be continued.^ Mr. Diggle, appointed Collector in 1805, met 
with considerable difficulties in his first year of office. A force of ^ 
two hundred men had to be sent against the Mahi Kolis, who refused ; 
to pay their tribute, and in the quieter villages distress was caused 
by money-lenders raking up old debts and trying to recover them ' 
under the strict provisions of the English law. Daring the next ? 
eleven years (1805-1815) Colonel Walker’s counsel against changing i. 
the form of revenue management was carefully followed.® The ■ 
district was distributed over new sub-divisions, each a suitable 
charge for a manager, kamdvisddn^ Villages continued to be ' 
farmed, some in groups, chiefly to the hereditary district ofiicers, 
desdis and amin patels, and others singly, as a rule to their headmen,* | 
Except that the practice of requiring securities was gradually given !■ 
up,* that the Government supervision was stricter, and that more 
readiness was shown in hearing complaints and checking abuses, the 
revenue management remained almost entirely unchanged. One ' 
of the first matters that pressed for settlement was the claims of 
the superior landholders, girdsids. Their way of levying their | 
demands by force caused much uneasiness. In 1808 Mr. Diggle*^ | 
described them as of barbarous spirit, referring right to the spear | 




^Bom. Gov. Sel., XXXIX, 22. In proof of this he cites the case of Nadidd with | 
10,094 acres of waste arable land and 10,000 acres of illegally alienated land abiB | 
together at ordinary rates to yield a yearly revenue of 128. ^ 

* Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec., 48 of 1805, 19.35—1959. ’ ’ f 

® hew innovations were made and actual possession was not disturbed. The wise % 
maxims and sound principles laid down by Colonel Walker were acted on with the _. 
most marked effect. Sir John Malcolm’s Minute of l5th October 1830.—Bom. Gov. , 
Litho. Papers, 148, 7. . ■ 

■* Among the Mardtha managers some very excellent servants were found. The ; 
rise of revenue in 1805 was chieOy due to their good character and local knowledge ; 
(Colonel Walker, July Gth, I80J) and in the next year Mr. Diggle won for them ® 
special exemption from the rule against Government servants entraging in trade.-— 
Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec., 51 of 1806. e> e> e> 

® During the first five years villages were chiefly farmed in groups to the desdtSf J- 
then singly to headmen, and then, though this never became general, by leasinS c 
septate viUages to the Wghest bidders.—East India Papers, III., 685. I 

Capitalist, manotiddr, security was soon given up. Bh^t security was con- | 
turned tiU m 1816 in consequence of the Bh&t riot at Mdtar, the practice was stopped. | 

—Ham. Des. of Hmd., L, 692. ^ 

7 Consultations, 25th August 1813, No. 33, quoted in East India Papers, III., 72S- 
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ratter than to any deed. Most of their claims, one of the chief of 
which was bag money, kothli girds, were forms of blackmail. They 
increased their demands in the most unfair way. Sometimes village 
headmen arranged with the girdsia to raise his claim on the 
village, the headman at first sharing the spoil, but in the end the 
girdsia gaining the whole. Mr. Diggle thought that their claims 
could not be denied, as they would join together and find easy shelter 
in the woods and ravines near the Mahi. He suggested that instead 
of being allowed to levy their claims from the villagers, girdsids 
should be paid from the Government treasuries. As Government 
pensioners, they would, he thought, lose much of their importance. 
In 1811 Mr. Rowles began to act on this proposal. His first task was 
to get the non-resident girdsids of Kapadvanj to agree that their 
claims should be paid by Government and afterwards the principle 
was extended to the local claimants. In 1810 Captain Robertson 
reported that in Matar, Mahudha, Nadiad, and Napad, arrangements 
had been made, and that as settled in 1814-15, the total yearly cost 
came to £2066 (Rs. 20,660).' All further claims wore .subjected to 
the strictest scrutiny and very few were brought forward. At the 
same time that they agreed to be paid their claims from the Govern¬ 
ment treasuries, the girdsids were made to furnish security for good 
behaviour, bound to help in sujipressing gang robberies, and warned 
that any breach of the peace would entail a forfeiture of their 
allowance. 

Between 1805 and 1815, chiefly from the spread of tillage, the land 
revenue rose from £130,015 to £182,187 (Rs. 13,00,150-Rs. 18,21,870), 
the advance on the original rentals amounting in Gaikwar lands to 
twenty-seven and in Peshwa lauds, where former supervision had 
been laxer, to ninety per ceut.^ From 1812 to 1815 was a time of 
great prosperity. The Kathiawar and north Gujarat famine of 1813 
and 1814 raised produce prices nearly threefold, and as there was 
no failure of crops in Kaira, much wealth poured into the district.® 

The fifty years from 1814 to 1863 began with the inquiry into 
the details of village management and the discovery of much 
irregularity and fraud. In some of the following years especially in 
the settlement of 1819, the Government demand was greatly 
enhanced.'' Helped by the unusually high value of field produce, the 
new rates were not at first found oppressive. But with the return of 
ordinary prices complaints of over-assessment became general. In 
1826 and 1827 the rates were lowered, and in spite of a falling 
market, this relief sufficed till in 1831 and 1832 grain fell to less than 
half of its average money value. Among the agricultural population 
distress was most keen and widespread. Great part of the revenue 
could not be collected, and complaints ceased only after some years 


^ East India Papers, III., 726. ’ Ham. Dcs. of Hind., I., GOO. 

* Millet rupee prices rose from fifty five pounds in 1811 to fifteen pounds in 1SI2. 

* Without any addition of territory, the land revenue rose in 1810 from £'157,770 
to £172,731. Tliis increase is traced to three sources, the lev*elling of assos.sments, 
the discovery of hidden revenue, and the spread of tillage.—Bom. Gov. Itec. 140 of 
1820, 374. 
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of free remissions, large rent reductions, and higher grain pricey . 
From 1838 to 1848 was a fairly prosperous time with moderate^ ’ 
rates and steady prices. Then, after some years of cheap graBj. 
and general depression, came in 1857 a demand for produce, and th;^ f 
continuing for five years, raised the district to much comfort' 
and wealth. During this time by fixing the rental as far ’ 
possible according to the value of the land, by removing cesses| ; 
and by granting leases. Government tried to make the land tax fairK < 
simple, and unchanging. Bad seasons, low prices, and the fear of :■ 
sacrificing revenue prevented these aims from being fully carried ; 
out. Still by the steadily growing knowledge of the district an^ ; 
by the constant inquiry and supervision of district officers single ' 
cases of over-pressure were corrected, rates were equalized, and thOf ? 
grounds of assessment simplified. , j J 

This period (1814-186-3) may be conveniently divided into tirol; 
sections, before and after 1831 and 1832, years of great agricultural 
depression. During the first section (1814-1830) the chief event was) ; 
in 1817, the addition to the district of the lands of Petlad, Thasra^, 1 
Bhalaj, and Kapadvanj. Of these territories Petlad, now Borsad, wa» 
at the time of acquisition, cultivated like a garden, the houses well* ' 
built and handsome, and the stock of cattle large. But with aU this •] 
show of wealth Borsad was rack-rented. Seven of its sbarehold 
villages had broken down, and the want of waste land made distress | 
all the keener.^ In Thasra the soil was poor and badly tdled, and)'! 
the cultivators lazy and unsettled .2 Kapadvanj was in a wretched f 
disorderly state. From their retreats among the Mahi ravines^ 
Kolis were in the habit of sallying in large bodies and harassing 1 
their quieter neighbours. The population was scanty, and the ) 
cultivation slovenly. Except Kapadvanj, the villages were littl® 
more than temporary hamlets of the most wretched huts. So ; 
unsettled was the general feeling, that the KoHs used to cut their* i 
crops before they were ripe, and earn a living by carting soap to ^ 
Broach and cotton to Malwa. 

As regards produce prices between 1814 and 1830, the district \ 
passed through three terms of about five years each. From 1814 
to 1819 a time of cheap grain, then till 1826 high prices, and from | 
1825 to 1830 a rapid fall, ending with prices lower than they ha4 J 
been since the beginning of the century.® ,*( 

The chief administrative measures of this period were, in 1814, th» 
establishment of a regular staff of paid village accountants, talatu, | 
and between 1820 and 1826 the detailed survey of great part of the 5 
district. From being hereditary village officers, the chief or head- k 
man’s clerks, the village accountants were made paid Governme^ £ 
servants and agents. The new accountants were appointed both to 5 


' Mr. More’s report of 1822. 

S Collector’s report, 4tli June 1824. Of seventy-five viUages, thirty were peaeeftiL 
thirteen uneasy, and thirty-two mediom. 

9 Mdlet, bdjri, prices were between 1814 and 1819, on an aver^ fifty-foor 
pounds; in 1819, twenty-nine pounds; between 1820 and 1824, on an averse forty-o»B 
pounds; in 1828, eighty-one pounds ; in 1829, sevraity pounds: and in 1830, «w^ 
hundred poonds. 
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settled, rdsti, and to unsettled, meAwds, villages. In unsettled villages 
they collected the dues from the chief’s tenants, and except an allow¬ 
ance of twenty per cent left to the chief, made over the revenue to 
Government. The wisdom of this change was doubtful; the chief’s 
independence in his own village, so carefully respected during the 
early years of British rule, was at an end, and he suffered at once 
from a loss of position and of revenue. Complaints were frequent, 
and it was not found possible to appoint accountants to all their 
villages.! To the settled villages the change would seem to have been 
well suited. The farming system was attended by loss both to the 
Government and to the bulk of the cultivators, and by many evils to 
the higher class of villagers. Government lost because its officers 
had no knowledge of village resources and little power to prevent the 
headman alienating or misappropriating them.^ The bulk of the 
husbandmen suffered because the headmen, unchecked in distributing 
the village rental, leaving themselves and their connections 
free, recovered almost the whole from the lower class of land¬ 
holders,® and though in some ways they profited by the system, the 
rich villagers suffered greatly by their keen unscrupulous rivalry for 
headship.^ At first the change met with much opposition. It 
greatly reduced the power and position of the native sub-division 
revenue officers, and to a less degree affected the authority of the 
village headmen. These two powerful bodie.s joining roused the reli¬ 
gious classes to opposition. But the mass of the villagers approved 
the measure, and opposition gradually died away.® A fresh set of 
difficulties arose from the failings of the new accountants. Equally 
exposed to temptation, they were not less dishonest than those whose 
places they had taken. At the same time the post was unpopular, 
and the supply of men fit to do the work was so small that the 
Collector was forced to pass somewhat lightly over their misdemean¬ 
ours. In spite of these defects the accountants’ inquiries supplied 
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1 Ko acconntants or police pateU were introduced into the mehvdsi villages.— 
East India Papers, III., 684. 

2 Headmen alienated lands either hy sale or mortgage to members of the 
religious classes. The receivers were entereil a.s the owners, but the headman continued 
to hold and till the land, paying only a small sum to the noniin.-d gnaiitce. Head¬ 
men also misappropriated revenues for lapsed or Icjisc alienated lands.—Horn. Gov. 
Rev. Rec. 149 of 1820, 393 and 398. 

® With this object the headmen prepared the most varied and elaborate accounts, 
showing only the total village contribution and carefully concealing the amounts 
paid by the different villagers.—Bom. Gov. Rev. Rce. 149 of 1820, 380. 

* In the struggles for the post of village manager, every village was Oiled with 
parties, wasting their time and money, hanging alwnt those in power. In these rivalries 
every moral principle and obligation were disregarded. Leagues formed one day 
Sad cemented by the most sacred oaths were broken the next, and even assassins were 
employed to murder rivals who could not otherwise be removed.—Bom. Gov. Rev. 
Rec. 149 of 1820, 382, 404. 

6 Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec., 149 of 1820, 410, 411.-1116 opposition was keenest at 
KadiM. There, under the de^dis’ influence, the headmen refused to collect the 
revenues. An assistant collector. Captain Bamewall, was sent to arrange a settle¬ 
ment direct with the cultivators. The result was moat satisfactory, opposition was 
broken down, and much useful information collecteiL—East India Papers, III., 7.1.3. 
In connection with their opposition to this measure, four of the Kadiid Desiis 
Were in 1814 convicted of conspiracy and sentenced to five years’ imprisonment and to a 
fine of .£1000. In 1818 the fine was remitted uid the prisoners released.—Kaira 
Vatan settlement report, 15th February 1865. 
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materials for the effectual control of village managers. In settling 
villages on the new system the village expenses were as a rule greatly 
reduced.1 The holders of quitrent or rentfree lands under Govern- ? 
ment grants, were first called on to prove their claims. Except ' 

Bhats who in some cases raised objections, holders freely showed , | 

their title deeds. In the absence of written proof, a bond witnessed | 
by the heads of the villages was taken declaring the justice of the i® 
holder’s claim. The course generally followed in the case of illegally 
alienated lands was to continue to the nominal grantee the allowanca 
he had been receiving and to recover full assessment from the j 
actual holder.^ The lands of Rajput or rdjita shareholders willing [ 
to lease them were taken under the direct control of Government. 

The amount of the lease was paid from the Government treasury 
and the share was managed like other village lands.® In Govern¬ 
ment lands some progress was made in replacing the many complex r 

and unequal cesses by one general assessment. In each case the p 

amount of the new assessment was fixed by a committee of native f 

revenue officers and village headmen. The points taken into i> 

consideration were the rates formerly charged, the rates paid by j 

similar land, the character of the soil, the situation of the village , 

in respect of markets, and the caste and position of the landholder. '• 

Except in rare instances, the committee’s rates were confirmed by 
the Collector and remained in force for terms of five or seven years.^ 
Every year in each village, about August when the early crops 
were well advanced, the accountant entered in the village book the 
area of land under cultivation, showing the cause of any rise or fall, 
and estimated the current year’s outturn compared with the produce 
of the year before. The sub-division manager, hamdvisddr, ' 

tested the accountants’ returns and explanations. In October or 
November the’Collector or his assistant came to the village, and with 
the chief sub-division revenue officers and the village head man 
and accountant examined the statements making any remissions 
or changes that seemed called for. The village rental settled, 
the next question was, whether the headman should farm_ the village 
or simply collect the cultivators’ rents. In many cases even when 
the cultivators’ payments were fixed, the headman though he had 
no chance of gain or risk of loss, to keep up his position nominally 


^ The villagers had been charged what the manager spent in fighting his family 
quarrels and the cost of feasts in which only some of them shared. Without inter¬ 
fering with necessary charges the total Nadidd village expenses were reduced from 
£2350 to £586.—Captain Bamewall, 1st August 1816. 

2 In 1819, of 431,674 acres of alienated land 158,418 were quitrent, and 
75,546 rentfree. The rest was either held on service tenure or paid the full or nearly 
the full assessment. The details were : Matar 71,564 acres, 29,317 quitrent and 
13,059 rentfree; Nadidd 71,675 acres, 26,224 quitrent, and 14,733 rentfree; 
Mahudha 70,592 acres, 28,^8 quitrent, and 10,478 rent-free; Ndpad 14,143 acres, 
5880 quitrent, and 2739 rentfree ; Bhdlaj 8431 acres, 245 quitrent, and 
1140 rentfree; Petlad 112,070 acres, 39,994 quitrent, and 21,608 rentfree; and 
Mehmadabad 13.978 acres, 3426 quitrent, and 2253 rentfree.—Bom. Gov. Kev. Eec. 
149 of 1820, 460-475. 

3 Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec., 149 of 1820, 394—400. 

^ Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 149 of 1820, 387 and 388. Between May 1816 and June 
1821, cultivators’ liabilities were fixed in 370 out of 657 villages.—East India Papers, 
III., 685, 
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farmed tlie village. Where the cultivators’ payments were not all Chapter VILL 
fixed, the headman generally became surety for the village rental, L^d 

either for one season or for a term of years. To cover his risk of Administratioii* 
loss, some reduction from the original rental was generally made. 1814-1830 
In return the headman signed a deed, engaging to collect 
nothing more than the authorized or customary rates.^ If for any 
reason the headman was unwilling to become surety, the village 
was managed in detail or kacha by the Collector, the headman and 
accountant simply collecting the cultivators’ rents.^ 

The management of the first six years (1814-1819) of this period, 
though successful in bringing to light and putting an end to many 
abuses, would seem to have erred in unduly raising the Government 
demand. Marked progress was made in Thasra • and Kapadvanj, 
the poorer and less settled of the 1817 additions.® But the plan 
adopted of leasing Borsad, Mehmadabad, and the other rich tracts 
to the highest bidders caused much mischief. In the older lands 
enhanced rates were introduced. These at first lightened by the 
very high grain prices in 1819 and 1820, in a few years, proved 
burdensome and had to be reduced.'* 


In June 1821, Mr. Elphinstone, then Governor of Bombay, visited Mr. Klphinstone, 
Kaira. He recorded the following o]unions on the state of the 
district and the general results of British management.® The 
appointment of accountants to the villages of chiefs and other large 
landlords should cease. Those who had been sent should be called 
back and ten per cent should be added to the chiefs’ share in the 
rental of their estates. Illegal alienations of 'village lands, though 
resumed neither by the English nor by the Maratha Governments, 
had never been held as a reason for reducing village rentals; some 
cess should be levied on these lands and the holders’ title con¬ 
firmed.® In Government villages the accountants had gained too much 
power. Care should be taken to keep them to their own duties and 
not let them take the place of the village headman. The inquiries 
of the survey then at work in the district should be limited to show¬ 
ing the real state of the land, preventing hidden cultivation, and 
settling boundaries. From the complications in the existing land 


^ Only a few members of the heail family had the right to sign this deed. Those 
who had the right were called viatd'hin^ or signers. 

® On the appointment of accountants, many villages, that thofr real resources 
might be ascertained, were for a time managed in detail by the Collector, the 
accountants in sharehold villages taking the rental, not in a lump sum from the 
managers, but from the sharers.—Bom. Gov. Seh, C'XIV,, 12, "Within a few years 
the sj^tem of settling with the manager again liecame general.—Bom. Gov, Litho. 
Papers, 149, 1—21. and East India Papers, III., 685. ^ 

* Large grants of land were made, and eight new villages established.—More’s 
Jsun^bandi Report of 1820-21. 

* The Collector (Captain Robertson) in 1819 described the district as on the 
whole prosperous. The landtax was high, estimated on a basis of one-half of the 
produce, but there was a very large area of quit and rentfree land. Though there 
were no men of great wealth, there was no class of landless labourers.—Bora. Gov. 
Rev. Rec., 149 of 1821, 441. Mr. Elphinstone’s account (see the text) bears this out. 
But in spite of a seeming prosperity, how much the ^strict was overstraine<l, is 
shown in several of the survey reports (1820-1826) quoted lielow. Compare also Bom. 
Gov. Set, CXIV., 342 ;therates fixed in 1819pressed so hardly on ih&vialiki villages 
that the people began to desert. 

® East India Papers, III., 690. ® East India Papers, III., 693. 

B 167—13 
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settlement, the extreme difficulty of determining the actual ralue of 
land, and the small chance of improving the cultivator’s state, the 
survey should make no attempt to fix fresh rates of assessment. 
The farming of villages to strangers, and, though to a much less 
degree, the leasing of them to village headmen, gave rise to many 
abuses.* It was better to deal direct with the cultivators, renewing 
their liabilities from year to year; for, except in the case of rich 
sharehold villages, leases were ill-suited to their limited resources. 
The great increase of revenue under British management'* was 
chiefly the result not of over-assessment but of indirect causes. 
Under a steady and kindly rule, husbandmen were free to look 
after their fields, and their numbers were increased by strangers, 
soldiers, and others, who in the failure of their former employment 
had taken to tillage. Many classes paid who formerly escaped 
pavment. The cost of collection was low; fees were few ; little or 
nothing was s]ient on securities ; frauds were checked ; and the 
class of middlemen between the cultivator and Government had 
disappeared. One or two sections of the district were fully assessed, 
and half of Petlad might be over-burdened. But no cultivators were 
leaving the country, or even moving from village to village. Advances 
were never and remissions rarely asked for; there were no distraints, 
and seldom a case of imprisonment. It was true that the results of 
the British rule were not unmixed good. The chiefs and large 
landholders were weakened and depressed, the district officers and 
among them the heads of villages were stripped of power and 
influence, and the men of capital suffered both as traders and money¬ 
lenders.® But against the.se evils was to be set the ri.se of the 
cultivators, the largest, hardest working, and most orderly section of 
the community. Many of them were still burdened with debt, and 
on some, the decrees of the civil courts pressed heavily. But on the 
whole their state was thriring, their houses handsome and well built, 
their dress neat, and their fields highly tilled. The British Govern¬ 
ment had freed the country from the dread of foreign foes and had 
established order. It dealt even justice and had nearly rooted out 
force and fraud. Considering the difficulties the success was 
surprising.'* 

The second measure taken to gain greater knowledge of the 
district was the survey. Its objects were to establish for each 
village an authentic and permanent record of its lands, dividing 
them into classes according to their nature and quahty. The 
survey embraced every field, tree, and well, and supplied full details 
of area, soil, and cost of production. From their village memoirs 


^ Of the Borsad villages the surveyor Captain Cruikshank says (1821) the system 
of letting villages by auction to the highest bidders has been found productive of 
great oppressi< 'n to the cultivators, of loss to the farmers, and of ultimate decrease 
in the Government revenue. No single instance has yet been met of a farmer 
expending money or encouraging agriculture. — Bom. Gov. Sel., XI.., 104. 

^ From additions and transfers of land, no statement of this increase is available 
for the whole district. The figures for the Mahudha sub-division give the following 
results: 1804, £9374; 1806, £11,983; 1808, £12,145; 1809, £11,501 ; 181^ 
£12,809; 1814, £14,867; 1817, £17.004; 1819, £19,244; 1820, £22,230. 

® East India Papers, III., 6^, 4 East India Papers, III., 687. 
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European officers drew up sub-division accounts, describing the Chapter VIIL 
people and their mode of tillage. Maps were prepared, one for each L^d 

of the largest villages, and for the smaller a group of two or Administration, 
three on the same sheet. They showed the village sites, boundaries, ^ ^ 
roads, ponds, and the different sorts of land, cultivated, waste, open, 
and enclosed.* Of the practical usefulness of the survey. Sir John Survey. 
Malcolm wrote ‘ the Collectors, in prepai-ing their yearly reports, 
should refer particularly to the survey records; they should draw a 
comparison between the actual state of their districts and their 
state at the time of the survey; they should show what progress has 
been made in correcting errors; they should account for any change 
in the extent or state of cultivation; and notice any increase or 
decrease in the number of people, houses, and wells. From such 
data as these more than the amount of revenue can correct opinions 
of the real state of the country be formed.’^ Beginning in 1820 in the 
Matar villages in the north-west, the survey worked east, and taking 
up the Kapadvanj and Thasra sub-divisions, passed through the 
central districts of Nadiad and Mahudha, ending in 1826 at Borsad 
in the south.* The information recorded of the state and manage¬ 
ment of the surveyed districts may be thus summarized. 

In the sixteen Dholka, now Matar, villages surveyed in 1820, of 
34,469 arable acres, 23,217 or 07'3.3 per cent were under tillage. 

The rental rose steadily from £6129 (Rs. 61,200) in 1818-19 to £6967 
(Rs. 69,670) in 1823-24. Though all were measured and treated as 
Government villages, from seven of them accountants were afterwards 
withdrawn and their tnanageinetit made over to the owners. Of 
the remaining villages one was sharohold, and the others simple; 
the lands of two of them divided on the holding, hhhiahandi, 
system. The assessment was by crop division and cesses. The 
survey showed that former measurements had under-estimated the 
total area by 2302 and the arable area by 4868 acres.* 

The eleven Mehmadabad villages surveyed in 1821 were part of 
the 1817 acquisitions. Of 17,555 arable acres, 11,819 or 67'32 per 
cent were cultivated, and 5736 waste with among them 1057 acres 


' Of these survey maps Sir John Malcolm says (15th October 1830), ‘ they are 
extremely well executed and afford gratifying evidence of the aptitude of natives 
under careful instruction to acquire scientific knowledge. Except the colouring most 
of these plans are the work of their hands. Perfectly at home in the use of the 
theodolite and other survey instruments, natives on trifling salaries have of recent 
years performed all the measurements and other field work,formerly solely entrusted to 
European, officers. By this means the yearly cost of the survey was reduced from 
nearly £10,000 to less than £600.' ‘ The maps were very neat,’ says Bishop Heher 
who saw them in 1825 (March 25), ‘ and said to be wonderfully correct though the 
mapping, measurement, angles, and drawings were the work of native assistants.’— 
HebfKar., II., 140. ’ ^ ’ 

“ Minute of 15th October 1830, para .35. 

’ The details are, in 1820, sixteen Dholka, now MAtar, villages ; in 1821 eleven 
Mehmadabad villages ; between 1820 and 1823. thirty-four Daskroi, now Mehmad.abad, 
villages ; between 1821 and 1824, forty-five Nadiad villages ; in 1824, sixteen Umreth 
and Bhalaj, now Nadiad, villages; seventy-seven Mahudha villages, of which the 
reports seem to have been lost; in 1824 and 1S26 eighty-eight Petlid, now Borsad, 
villages ; and in 1826, eighteen NapAd, now Borsad, villages. 

* Bom. Gov. Sel., XI., 51-55. 
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of valuable rice land. £3348 (Es. 33,480), the rental in 1818-19, 
rose to £3617 (Rs. 3<3,170) in 1820-21, and was then reduced, 
falling in 1823-24 to £2892 (Rs. 28,920). All the eleven villages 
were simple, the lands of three of them distributed among separate ’ 
holdings. Except from rice fields, where the produce was divided, 
the land revenue was raised by acre rates. During the first four ; 
years of British management (1818-1821) these villages were 
leased to the highest bidder. Though they strained the village | 
resources to the utmost, every one of the farmers lost heavily. In ; 
1823 the villages were taken under the direct management of the 
Collector, and the rates lowered. Still over-assessed and requiring ‘ 
relief, they were (1826) slowly recovering. Mehmadabad was the 
only first rate village. Of the rest, five were second class, and five 
extremely poor and wretched, one 'without a single tiled house.^ The 
survey showed that former measurements had under-estimated the | 
total area by lOO-i, and the arable by 3258 acres. 

In the thirty-three Daskroi, now Mehmadabad, villages surveyed I 
between 1820 and 1823, of 49,898 arable acres, 31,154 or 62'43 
per cent were under tillage. The rental rising from £8153 j 
(Rs. 81,530) in 1818-19 to £9143 (Rs. 91,430) in 1822-23, was 
then lowered to £7486 (Rs. 74,860). A few of the villages were 
sharehold, the rest were simple, most of them held on lease by 
their headmen. Rice fields paid in kind; other lands by an acre 
rate and cesses. E.xcept on some rice lands, the assessment was 
moderate and likely to promote prosperity ; the villages were well 
built and thriving, and the people happy and contented.* 

Of the forty-five Nadiad villages surveyed between 1821 and 1824, 
thirty-six were Government and nine alienated. In the thirty-six 
Government villages, of 88,083 arable acres, 78,962 or 89‘64 
per cent were under tillage. The rental rising from £24,419 
(Rs. 2,44,190) in 1817-18 to £28,652 (Rs. 2,86,520) in 1820, 
was in 1822 lowered to £27,742 (Rs. 2,77,420). Of the thirty- 
six villages, sixteen were sharehold, the rest simple, the lands 
of several of them distributed into holdings. Except a little crop- 
division, the assessment was levied by acre rates and cesses. The 
very high rates on Government land were lightened by the large 
area held rentfree or on quitrents. The alienated villages, though 
of the turbulent or mehvdsi class were quiet and tractable, ‘ steadily 
practising agriculture.' In other parts the lands were rich, tilled 
with much care and skill, and the -villages large and fine, with full 
and complete establishments. The survey showed that former 
measurements had under-estimated the total area by 482, and 
the arable by 11,027 acres.® 


The sixteen Umreth and Bhalaj, now A'nand, -villages surveyed 
in 1824, came under British management in 1817. Of 15,426 arable 
acres, 12,428 or 80’56 per cent were under tillage. The rental £6420 


* Bom. Gtov. SeL, XI., 57-65. • Bom. Gov. Sel., XI., 129-140. 

’ Bom. Gov. Sel., XI., 65-81. 
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(Rs. 64,200) in 1818 rising to £6524 (Rs. 65,240) in 1810, was in 
1823 lowered to £5828 (Rs. 58,280).^ Thongh with high rates 
Umreth and Bhalaj were thriving towns, and except some poor and 
water-lacking hamlets, the villages were little inferior to those of 
Nadiad. 

The eighty-eight Petlad, now Borsad, villages surveyed in 1824, 
came under British rule in 1817. Of the whole number, eleven 
were alienated. In the rest cultivation had nearly reached its utmost 
limit. Of 132,397 arable acres, 101,637 or 76'76 per cent were 
under tUlage. The rental was reduced from £43,457 (Rs. 4,34,570) 
in 1819 to £38,530 (Rs. 3,85,300) in 1824. Of the Government 
villages, thirty-three were sharehold, and the rest simple, the lands 
of eleven of them divided into holdings. The demand from cesses 
and high acre-rates was both heavy and unequal. Complaints of 
the oppression practised by the speculators to whom the villages 
had been farmed in 1817 were very general. Under the strain, 
many of the sharehold villages had broken, and, though much had 
been done by later (1823 and 1824) settlements, it was very difficult 
to restore them. Still the villages were large and well built, and 
many of the people thriving and well-to-do.^ 

The eighteen Napad, now Borsad, villages surveyed in 1826, came 
under British rule in 1817. Of the whole number five and a half 
were alienated. In the Government villages, of 16,647 arable acres, 
14,999 or 90'10 per cent were under tillage. The rental had fallen 
steadily from £5328 (Rs. 53,280) in 1821 to £4875 (Rs. 48,750) in 
1826.^ Seven villages were sharehold, and the rest simple, the lands 
of one of them distributed in separate holdings. Though, as in 
Petliid, they had suffered during the first years of British rule, the 
people were on the whole well-to-do. 

The following statement contrasts the tillage area, resources, and 
revenue of the different parts of the district surveyed between 
1820 and 1826. 


Kaira Survey Details, 1820-1826. 




Vil¬ 

lages. 

Per 

CENT 


Average per square mile. 


Wo. 

BUB-DmSION. 

ARABLE 

LASD 

TILLED. 

Honses. 

Souls. 

Horned 

cattle. 

Ploughs 

Carts. 

Reve¬ 
nue in 
£. 

1 

M4tar (Dholka) 

16 

67-35 

63 

215 

132 

29 

8 

102 

2 

Mehmadabad 

11 

67-32 

62 

257 

107 

20 

6 

99 

3 

Do. (Daskroi) ... 

33 

62-43 

61 

216 

175 

27 

8 

89 

4 

Nadiad . 

36 

89-64 

102 

397 

189 

34 

19 

169 

5 

A'uand (Umreth and 
Bhilai)... 

16 

81-20 

183 

706-* 

236 

30 

30 

226 

6 

Mahudha 

76 

79-59 

78 

303 

223 

33 

15 

141 

7 

Borsad (Petlid) 

77 

87-79 

88 

348 

187 

29 

16 

201 

8 

Do. (Nipid) ... 

m 

90-09 

108 

429 

217 

36 

19 

175 
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* Bora. Gov. Sel., XI., 81-86. * Bom. Gov. Sel., XI. ,87-108. 

’ Bom. Got. SeL, XI., 108—115. * This because tbe town population is included. 
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During the years 1820-1826 when the survey was in progress, 
though in some special cases reductions were made, the continued 
high value of grain prevented the rates from being generally burden¬ 
some.^ Of the genei-al state of the district in 182-j, Bishop Heber has 
left the following note. ‘ I asked the Collector ^Ir. Williamson if the 
Government were popular. He did not think it was particularly 
otherwise and ascribed the various tumults and risings of the 
Gujaratis to their famines which frequently reduced whole famihes 
and villages to the state of broken men, and to their long previous 
habits of misrule and anarchy, rather than to any political grievance. 
The valuation of the land was moderate. It was only from year to 
year. But where the crops were so precarious, a longer settlement 
was not desired by the people themselves. Even in the present 
system. Government had often to make great abatements and on 
most occasions had shown themselves indulgent masters.’ ^ In 1826 
a fall of produce prices set in and rapidly increased till the collapse 
of 1831. In 182G Kapadvanj is described as in a wretched state, 
the people badly housed, badly clothed, and badly fed. Mahudha, 
one of the richest parts of the district, showed signs of distress.* 
To meet these difficulties rates were considerably lowered, and by 
postponing the dates of revenue instalments further relief was 
given.^ In the next year (1827) after a further reduction of rates all 
complaints ceased.® A good season followed, and, though 1828-29 
was a year of poor harve.st and low ]‘ira'L -', no further reductions 
were necessary.® During these years, be.'itles by lowering his rents 
much was done to improve the cultivator’s position by granting 
holdings at fixed rates and leases. Sharehold villages were increased 
hy fifty-nine, many new holdings, khiUds, were formed, and a 
large number of short-termed village leases granted.^ In 1830 
the district was visited by Sir elolin Malcolm, then Governor of 
Bombay. His route by Nadiad, Matar, and Dholka, led him 
through great part of the district ' for its extent one of the finest m 
India.’ The beauty and fertility of the country, the size and 
prosperous appearance of the villages, the enclosed fields a 
succession of rich and varied tillage, the sleek cattle and well- 
clothed people all seemed thriving and contented. More than any 
part of the Presidency, the revenue system showed the good points 
of a direct settlement, with few of its defects. The rates generally 


* Average millet prices in the seven years ending 1826, were 41 pounds • in 182T 

68 ; in 1828, 65 ; in 1829, 81; in 1830, 70; in 1831, 100. ’ 

* Heb. Nar., II., 145. 

’ The condition of sharehold villages would also seem to have been much depressed^ 
In 1826, of eighty-seven villages the sharers in eleven were in good circumstances, ia 
thirty-six middling, and in forty poor, with just means enough to keep up their tillaue. 
—Bom. Gov. Sel., CXIV*., 156, Footnote. 

* Formerly two-thirds had been taken at the beginning of the year and the rert 
before the grain was threshed. 

' These reductions were chiefly carried out by Mr. Williamson. See his Jam4bandi 
reports for 1826 and 1827. su inaoanni 

‘ Mr. Mills’Jamibandi reports for 1827-28 and 1828-29. Mr. Mills hoped-that 
few villages were now over-assessed.—Bom. Gov. Sel,, CXIV., 159. 

^ Of 199 villages leased, 177 were on terms of from five to eight years.—Mr. IVil- 
uamson’s Jamibandi report, 29th October 1827. 
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fixed on the higha were well-known, the village account hooks 
showing in detail each holder’s liabilities. Many villages were 
held on leases of seven years and under. The village headmen 
through whom the settlements were almost always made, were 
bound to levy nothing beyond the established rates. Though seldom 
wealthy, they generally possessed considerable credit and means, and 
were said, by remissions and advances, to help the cultivators. 
Compared with the Deccan, the Kaira system had the great advan¬ 
tage, that the village settlements were made by the Collector or his 
assistant in person. Many cultivators were present and any change 
in assessment was directly discussed. In Sir John Malcolm’s opinion, 
as far as possible, things should be kept as they were. At the 
same time, much mischief had, he thought, been done by subjecting 
alienated land to assessment. Besides giving rise to misery and 
ill-feeling, the measure had added greatly to village payments. 
From the fall in the value of field produce, rents were hard to collect, 
and though not prepared to advi.se a general reduction. Sir John 
Malcolm felt that the rates were high, and ought in some cases to he 
lowered. The cultivator’s condition should, he wrote, never he 
lost sight of. For a time they may go on paying a high rent, but the 
strain must gradually impoverish them, and in the end will cause a 
sudden, large, and inevitable defalcation in the public revenue.' 
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The end was not far off. In the next year (1831) the cultivating 1830-1854. 
classes were crushed by a further fall of thirty per cent in produce 
prices. Tobacco, the chief rent-paying crop, was a drug in the 
market and the failure to pay the revenue was so general, that in 
1831 the Collector was inclined to question the wisdom of the 
revenue system, only a year before so highly praised. The crisis 
had shown how little the bulk of the cultivators were removed 
from poverty. With the object of raising a class of well-to-do land¬ 
holders, the Collector proposed that the village shareholders should 
be made more independent, village accountants withdrawn, the 
Government demand lessened, and the sub-tenants left in the share¬ 
holders’ hands.^ Next year things were worse. The revenue fell 
from £193,407 to £170,404 (Rs. 19,34,070 - Rs. 17,64,040), and the 
year closed with an outstanding balance of £70,818 (Rs. 7,08,180), 
of which £.50,818 (Rs. 5,08,180) were for the past and £20,000 
(Rs. 2,00,000) on account of previous years. Distraints for debt 
were common, and in the Collector’s opinion poverty was undermin¬ 
ing the district resources. Remissions were freely granted, 
rents lowered by about £10,000 (Rs. 1,00,000), and though one of 


^ Bom. Gov. Litho. Papers, 148, 1. 

^ JamAbandi Report of 1830-31. The reality of the distress has been questioned. 
(Bom. Gov. Sel., CXIV., 159). But the following extracts shew how severe it was. 
Poverty is present in every class of cultivators to an extent that tends to impair 
the efficiency- of the revenue system of management and undermine extensively the 
resources of the state. In spite of the steady reduction of burdens in the last ten 
years, the bad state has grown worse.—Mr. Mills, 259,24th August 1832. Bom. Gov. 
Rev. Eec. 482 of 1833,79. AR cultivators are encumbered with debts, and the work¬ 
ing of the civil courts is attended with much hardship.—Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 482 of 
1833, 79, 93. 
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them (1833-34) was a year of much local scarcity, the fourfold rise of 
prices in 1834 and 1835 relieved the bulk of the cultivators from 
their most pressing difficulties.^ The next seasons, with fair crops 
and high prices, reduced the outstanding balances from £70,000 to 
£30,000. But the fact that of 308 villages whose leases then fell in, 
a hundred were stationary, 132 worse, and only seventy-six better, 
shows through how severe a trial the district had passed.^ Next 
year (1838-39) the crops were poor. But with rising prices out¬ 
standings were smaller, billets, mohsals, were reduced from 4416 
in 1835 to 847, and the revenue realized without distraints or sales.® 
During these years (1830-1840) the district benefited much by the 
drainage of the lowlands in its southern and western villages. 
Between 1838 and 1844 measures were taken to remove the plough 
and other minor cesses,'*' to introduce acre rates and individual hold¬ 
ings in parts of the district where the old crop division system still 
prevailed, and to oiier leases to individual landholders.® The Kaira 
plough, hal, cess was a tax on ploughs only in name. It was really 
a charge levied chiefly on rentfree and quitrent lands. The Col¬ 
lector did not abolish it, but in some cases transferred the amount as 
a charge on rentfree lands, and in others added it to the assessment 
on full rent paying fields.® 1839 was a season of high prices. The 
revised acre rates, fixed by village committees on a consideration of 
the character of the soil and of the position of the holder, differed 
from the acre rates introduced in 1814-1819 by including the 
amounts due on minor cesses.^ The number of separate holdings 
was, as far as possible, increased. Of these some paid only when 
tilled, in others no provision was made for fallows. At the same time, 
leases for a term of years were granted to all substantial landholders 
who wished to have them. These measures do not seem to have been 
altogether successful. In most of the next fifteen years (1841-1855) 
large remissions had to be granted, and few seasons closed without 
a considerable balance of unrealized revenue.® The leases, fixed at 
too high a rental, impoverished the holders, and by the need for 
remissions caused loss to Government.® When they fell in, they. 


' Millet, bdjri, prices rose from 120 pounds the rupee in 1832 to 30 in 1834 
and 35 in 1835. 1834 was a season of ‘extraordinary difficulty.’ No rain fell tiU 

November, and though there was a good cold weather crop, there was a loss of 30,000 
bullocks and a fall in the revenue of £42,732.—Jamabaudi Report, 1833-34. 

^ Jamibandi Report, 1833-36. Another measure of relief was to restore alienated 
lands. In 1836 the Collector restored many lands under the provisions of Act VI. of 
1833.—Bom. Gov. Sel., CXIV., 511. 

* Jamabandi Report, 1839-40. 

* Government letter 1401. 12th April, 1838. 

» Bom. Gov. Sel.. CXIV., 419,495-498. 

* The Collector threw on the alienated lands the portion of the cess not absorbed 
by the new assessment of the Government lands in each holding.—Bom. Gov. Sel., 
CXIV., 112, 502. Of a total of £1392 only £136 were remitted.—Bom. Gov. Rev. 
Eeo. 52 of 1856, 113. 

7 Bom. Gov. Sel., CXIV., 419, 420. 

® The largest remission in any year between 1841 and 1851 was £7500. 
Forthe five years ending 1853-54 the remissions were, 1849-50, £829; 1850-51, £4294 ; 
1851-52, £1.399 ; 1852-53, £579; 1853-54, £2588. The outstanding balances were, in 
1849-50, £2825 ; in 1850-51, £3960; in 1851-52, £2408 ; in 1852-53, £2958; in 1853-64, 
£2517.—CoUector’s 48 a, Slst Jnly, 1855. 

* Bom. Gov. R4v. Rec. 52 of 1856, 140. 
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were not renewed. The additions made on the abolition of the 
plough cess unduly raised the rates on many holdings.*^ And 
though none of the sharehold villages broke under the strain, their 
rentals in some cases were greater than they could well bear.* The 
difficulty found in paying the rates was probably chiefly due to 
the fall of produce prices from 46 ^ pounds in the ten years 
ending 1842 to sixty-eight pounds in the thirteen years ending 
1855. 

Of the state of the district in 1854 and 1855, the Collector, 
Mr. Elphinston, has left a detailed account.® In 1854 there were, 
besides five towns with a population of over ten thousand souls,* 
569 villages varying from 500 to 2000 inhabitants. There were 
also, chiefly in Thasra and Kapadvanj, 446 hamlets with from 
twenty-five to a hundred houses and from 100 to 300 inhabitants.® 
Most of the houses were tiled. Only the poorest and lowest classes 
lived in thatched huts. Of the 574 villages and towns, twenty-seven 
were wholly alienated, forty partly alienated, and 507 belonged 
to Government. The lands of the alienated villages, except in a 
few where produce division still prevailed, were, by their Eajput, 
Koh, and Musalman owners, let on money rents. The quiet 
of many years had done much to better their state. But, though 
among the owners some were improving their lands, they were as a 
class indebted, and especially the l-asbdtis, lazy and unthrifty. 
Such of them as were free from debt were said to treat their tenants 
well, taking the revenue in kind, allowing delay and irregularity in 
the payment of rent, and needing no Government help to recover 
their dues. The thirty-eight luelii’dsi villages were held by Rajput 
and Koli chiefs. Though as a rule moderate, in some cases the 
Government share nearly swallowed up the entire village revenue. 
Their lands rich and capable of improvement were in a declining 
state. The holders were illiterate, lazy, fond of opium, careless, 
extravagant, and sunk in debt. The affairs of most of them were 
in the hands of Vania stewards more alive to their own than to 
their master’s interests. 

Of a total of 452,209 acres of Government land yielding a rental 
of £144,431 (Rs. 14,44,310), 77,933 acres paying £40,537 
(Rs. 4,05,370), or more than one-sixth of the area and one-fourth of the 
rental, were included in sharehold, narva, villages. Though some 
were overtaxed, no case had for years occurred of a sharehold 
community breaking under the weight of the Government demand. 
Many of the sharers did not work with their own hands. Others let 
out part of their share, tilling the richest fields by the help of rela¬ 
tions and servants. Their position was better than that of other 
cultivators. An alHance with their fanulies was much sought after. 
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' Bom. Gov. Kev. Rec. 52 of 1856, 115—117. 

* Bom. Gov. Rev. Reo. 52 of 1856, 126. 

* Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 52 of 1856 and 29 of 1858. 

‘The five towns were Nadidd, 20,782 souls; TJmreth, 13,652; Kapadvanj, 
12,428; Kaira, 12,091; and Mehmadabad, 10,516. 

‘ Except a few established by pdttddn to reclaim waste lands, these were 
chiefly Koli hamlets. 

B 167—14 
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and the competition for the estate of a childless shareholder was keen. ' 
Freer than other cultivators from the risk of an enhanced rental, , 
they spent much capital and labour on their land.* Still their • 
condition was not satisfactory. Expensive in their style of i 
living, many had mortgaged or sold part of their shares, and | 
from the remainder were ill able to meet the heavy Government 4 
rent. The shareholders’ lands were let to men of two classes, ‘ 
hereditary tenants and tenants-at-will. The hereditary tenants, ’ 
chiefly of the sharehold or jxitiddr class, held securely and for the ^ 
most part at fixed rates ; the tenants-at-will had no rights. At 
the landlord’s pleasure their rents might be raised, or their 
fields taken from them. Both paid at rates considerably above 
the Government assessment. But complaints of rack-renting or 
harshness were rare. Frugal in their life, some throve better and . 
were further from want than the shareholders. But in 18-54, chiefly 
from the fall in the value of rich crojis, on most their rents pressed 
hard. Less well-to-do than formerly, they had in many cases to 
borrow to meet the cost of tillage, and when court decrees were 
executed against them, little property was generally found.^ ' : 

In simple villages, though quit or rentfree lands had from twenty - 
to twenty-five per cent less waste, they were inferior to full rent ; 
lands in cultivation.® The original share, vdrita, and religious, • 
pasdita, lands were, except those held by village servants, as a rule 
minutely divided and sold or mortgaged. Lands alienated by village 
managers paid rates varying from a few pence the acre to the full 
Government assessment.* 

In the Government lands of simple, scvja, villages, the lease system 
introduced between 1838 and 1844 had been almost entirely given 
up.® The lands were partly held from year to year by tenants 
paying on the area tilled, and partly distributed into allotments, 
khdtds, the holder liable for the same rent, whether or no his whole 
allotment was cultivated.® Except in a few villages where the crop- 
rate, tulvdri, system was in force, lands were assessed at the ‘ 
old village committee money rates depending on the condition and 


> Mr. Mackay’s statement (tVestem India, 106) that from uncertainty about their 
rent they spent nothing in improvements, though to some extent it may have been 
true of the Broach shareholders, did not apply to the Kaira narvdddrs. 

® Mr. Mackay’s statement that shareholders sometimes charged 200—300 per 
cent in excess of Government rates is said by the Collector not to apply to Kaira. 

® Cultivators were said to get quitrent lands at specially low rates by threatening 
only to till Government fields. 

■* Of vdnta lands 55,4.34 acres, with an estimated rental of £21,826 paid a yearly 
sum to Government of £5660 at rents varying from 6d. to 10s. an acre. Of religions, 
pctitditdj lands, a total area of 66,705 acres yielded an estimated yearly revenue 5f 
£25,349, Of this 24,347 acres were held on service tenure, and of the rest, 34,787 
were rentfree, and 7658 paid aggregate quitrents of £1685. Of lands sold by vi^e 
managers, a total area of 173,760 acres paid £31,743 out of a total of £71 836— 

Gov. Eev. Eec. 52 of 1856, 95. 

' Leases are said to have harmed the lessees whose receipts fell short (rf their 
rental and forced Government to grant large remissions.-Gov Rev Eec 52 of 
1856, 140. ■ ■’ 

* Of 200,332 acres of Government lands in simple villages, 2492 were leased, 
34,606 included in holdings, 71,246 held on running leases, and 92,089 let out to tenants- 
at-wiU. 
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caste of the cultivator as much as on the soil; these rates varied much ^ 
and were further complicated by being expressed in a variable land 
measure, the dsra or estimated blgha. This estimate generally larger, 
but in some cases smaller than the actual measurements, would seem 
to have been fixed with reference to the kind of soil as much as the 
size of field.^ Tenants with distinct holdings always paid the same 
rent. But the rents of cultivators who were charged only on the land 
under tillage varied from year to year. As soon as the rains were 
over, the village officers drew up a return of the area cropped. This 
statement, checked by the mamlatdar and native district revenue 
officers, fixed the amount cultivators of this class were liable to pay. 
When remissions were claimed, the crop was left standing and valued 
by the mamlatdar. The results were examined by the Collector 
or his assistant, and as a rule the produce was equally divided 
between Government and the cultivator. On the whole, the assess¬ 
ment was moderate, averaging over the entire cultivated area an acre 
rate of from 5s. to 6s. (Rs. 2|-Rs. 3 a bigha). But in some villages the 
want of any* abatement of rental on account of fallows, the levy of 
cesses in addition to the assessment,® and family rivalry for the 
possession of land, had unduly raised the Government share.* Added 
to this, a double currency, their rents paid in Government and the 
price of their produce realized in Baroda rupees, caused a loss to the 
• cultivators of sixteen per cent. 

The great body of the cultivators were in a depressed state. 
The cheapness of grain left from ordinary dry crop tillage little 
margin of profit, and the demand for tobacco, in former years the 
chief rent-paying crop, liad greatly fallen.® In most villages the 
pdtidars or leading members of the village community were men of 
substance. Of the Kanbis, a few of good credit and thrifty habits 
had some store of money. But most of the Kanbis and almost all 
Kolis and Musalmans were badly off. Their stock of field tools 
was scanty, and they had either no bullocks at all or only one.® 


* In 1865 the survey ofiBicers found in Nadiad, soil nearly identical in value charged 

at rates varying from £1 5^o!. to Is. 9d. —Bom. Gov. Sel., CXIV, 157. 

® The use of the actual measure was sanctioned, but not generally carried out in 
1853—Gov. Kes. 1744, 20th June 18.53. 

* Besides the plough cess noticed above, Mr. Elphinston mentions a holding, 
kkdia vero ; an arms, dhdrdla vero ; a groundrent on Kanbis who had built on Khlnt 
Kolia’ land, jtAdnta I’ero ; a tree ceas,jhdd vero ; a personal charge, sarddia, when 
any but the owner tilled rentfree or quitrent land ; a charge for tilling in another 
village, y>or<7(ino sardriio; for leave to cut crops, raja vero; to make up deficiencies 
udhdr vero ; for tilling too little land, kholi vero ; and on cold weather crops, rdmi 
upaj. —Bom. Gov. Kev. Kec., 52 of 1856,119. 

* Rivalry in some cases raised rates to £3 16s. an acre (Rs, 19 a higha). 

‘ Mr. Mackay thus describes the effects of the very low prices of grain : The 
30th April (1851) is at hand, the day on which the last instalment is due. The cultiva¬ 
tors are at a loss to know howto meet the demand. Their crops have been abundant, 
but they have no market, and the surplus left in the district makes prices unusually 
low. (Mackay’s Western India, 31). 

* Most of the Kanbis were reduced to poverty by the great sums of money they 
spent to marry their daughters into high families. Mr. Mackay (1850) goes even 
further; ‘ the mass of the cultivators are so poor that they hire not only Itallocks but 
tools.’ Western India, 120. The surplus of the Kolis’ fields generally went to the money 
lender ; their store gone before the end of the cold season, daring the hot season they 
lived on fruits and wd vegetables. The Musalmin cultivators were as a class sunk im 
debt. 
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In the Collector’s opinion (1854) the state of the district called for* 
early remedies. The extra cesses should, he thought, be taken off, 
the Baroda currency withdrawn, and export dues removed so as to 
encourage the growth of cotton^ and provide a market for the 
produce of the district. 

During the next ten years (1855-1864) the marked rise of produce 
prices greatly improved t,the condition of the cultivating classes.* 
The two chief changes of this time were, the making of a railway 
to Bombay (1860-1864), and in 1862 the introduction of a fresh survey. 
To this survey besides the remeasurement and reclassification of 
lands, was entrusted the work of fixing fresh rates of assessment. 
During the five years (1863-1867) of survey operations,® the great 
rise of prices due to the American War,^ the opening of the line 
of railway to Bombay (1864), and, except 1864, a succession of good 
harvests ® raised the bulk of the Kaira peasantry to a very high 
level of wealth and prosperity. Except in the north and north-east, 
where there was a considerable area of poor untilled land, and in 
a few villages in the rough tracts near the Mahi, the whole district 
was under cultivation. The country was rich and highly tilled and 
the villages well built with every sign of plenty and comfort,® the 
land revenue was realized without difficulty, and remissions were 
nominal.’^ 

The Maliki villages (1863) of the Thasra sub-division, formerly the 
poorest and least settled part of the district,showed a marked advance 
in prosperity. By the establishment of fresh hamlets, their number 
had risen from seventeen in 1821 to twenty-seven; the population 
was 277 to the square mile; tillage had chiefly in the five years ending 
1863 spread thirty-four per cent, and the average remissions were 
only half a per cent. Several of the villages were large with good 


‘ Cotton had risen from Rs. 80 a hhdndi in 1846 to Es. 105 in 1851. 

* The average price of millet in the five yeai’S ending 1855 was 73 pounds for 
a rupee ; the average price of millet in the five years ending 1861 was 48 pounds 
the rupee. 

* The dates were: Mahudha, now A’nand, surveyed in 1863; Mdtar, now Mehmadahad, 
Eapadvanj, and Thasra, in 1864; Nadidd in 1865; and Rorsad in 1867.—Bom. Gov. 
Sel., CXIV., 152, 255, 411, 591,666, 687. 

< The price of millet, compared with forty-eight in the five years ending 1862, 
was twenty-five pounds the rupee in the five years ending 1867. 

^ 1862, rainfall enough and timely, harvest good, millet forty pounds the rupee ; 
1863, early rain and harvest good, late rain and harvest short, millet nineteen 
pounds ; 1864, early rain enough, late failed, harvest poor, millet fifteen pounds ; 1865, 
rain enough and timely, harvest good, millet twenty-three pounds ; 1866, early rain 
good, late wanting, harvest on the whole good, millet thirty-two pounds ; 1867, early 
rains good, late rains wanting, harvest on the whole poor, millet twenty-four pounds. 

* Mdtar (1862) had a good deal of waste black soil (Bom. Gov. Sel., CXIV., 441); 
Mahudha (Dec. 1863) very rich in the south and west, was poorer in the north and 
east, with vast plains of waste land (594); Kapadvanj (Nov. 1864) was rich and park-like 
throughout (100) ; Thdsra (Nov. 1864) poor in the north, in the south was rich and 
well wooded (668) ; Nadiad (Nov. 1865) and Borsad (Oct, 1867) except a few villages 
near the Mahi were throughout extremely rich ; 143—258. 

^ The remissions in Th4ara and Kapadvanj are not given. In MAtar during the 
23 years ending 1862, they averaged 1’66 per cent (Bom. Gov. Sel., CXIV, 421); in Mahu- 
dha during 23 years ending 1863 they averaged 1'51 per cent(624); inNadiAd dnring20 
years ending 1865, they were less than one per cent (155) ; and in Borsad in *21 years 
ending 1866 were not much over one per cent (267). 
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markets; tke liouses brick-built with tiled roofs. On the whole, they 
could bear comparison with the best parts of Thasra.^ 

In 1862 there were in all ninety sharehold, narva, villages. 
Their rents had remained unchanged for years, and with special 
opportunities for taking advantage of the great rise in produce prices, 
they would seem to have become the richest villages in the district.^ 
The sharers were the most thriving class of cultivators, many of them 
tilling their fields entirely by hired labour.* Both their permanent 
tenants and their tenants-at-will were well-to-do. 

The condition of the cultivators of simple villages, except a poor 
unthrifty class in Thasra and Kapadvanj, was excellent. In Matar 
(1862) the people were generally extremely well off, comfortably 
clothed, and well-housed. The Kanbis were as a class very wealthy, 
and many of the Kolis, nearly as skilful and hard working 
as Kanbis, had good houses and large agricultural stock.^ In 
Mahudha (1863) the Kanbis and Talabda Kolis were ‘ substantial 
farmers, fast gathering wealth.’ But the Musalmans as a class were 
unthrifty, and the Chuvalia Kolis in the east were very poor and 
unsettled.® In Kapadvanj and Thasra (1864), though there was 
a considerable class of very poor Kolis sunk in debt, w'ho to till 
their fields had to club their stock and in the hot weather had the 
barest means of living,® the main body of the cultivators had large 
store of money and stock, good houses, and rich clothes and jewels.^ 
In Kadiad (1865) and Borsad (1867) population was beginning to 
press rather heavily on the land. But only a few were poor or 
unthrifty, the rest were prosperous and well off.® 

The limited area of the original survey (1820-1825) and the changes 
introduced from time to time in the distribution of villages make 
impossible any complete statement of the development of the district. 
From the materials available, it would seem that in Matar, in seventy 
of ninety-seven villages, during the forty years ending 1882, cultiva¬ 
tion had spread from 37,437 to 43,890 acres or 14’7 per cent; popula¬ 
tion from 43,271 to 64,182 or about 40 per cent; ploughs from 
4859 to 6649 or 26'5 per cent; and wells from 913 to 1030 or 12'8 
per cent.® In fifty-eight of the 103 Mahudha villages, during the 
forty years ending 1863, cultivation had spread from 41,930 to 49,400 
acres or 17 per cent; population from 39,551 to 59,061 or 49 per cent; 
ploughs from 4749 to 6815 or 43 per cent; and working wells from 
seventeen to 538 or 133 per cent.*® In the seventy-six Kapadvanj 
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1 Bom. Gov. Set., CXIV., 357. 

* In 1865 the most flourishing villages of Kadiid were sharehold.—Bom. Gov. Set, 
CXIV., 151. 

> Bom. Gov. Sel., CXIV., 1, 27, 30, 31. * Bom. Gov. Sel., CXIV., 418. 

' Bom. Gov. Sel., CXIV., 602. 

• Bom. Gov. Sel., CXIV., 693, 709, 713. In Kapadvdnj the Kanbis also are said 
to be more or less in the V4niAs’ hands, 7, 13. 

’’ Bom. Gov. Sel., CXIV., 664, 670. 

® The people of Xadiid are as a whole described as well-fed, well-clothed, well- 
bonsed, with all the necessaries of life, and daily growing in wealth.—Bom. Gov. Sel. 
CXIV., 148. In the north and north-east, the conditionis noticed as inferior (156), and 
one village is mentioned as being only a few huts (166). So too in Borsad some villages 
near the Mahi were chiefly in the hands of poor Kolis (269). 

» Bom. Gov. SeL, CXIV., 420. “ Bom. Gov. Sel., CXIV., 624. 
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villages,during the twenty years ending 1864,tillage had spread71 per 
cent, and in the ten years before 1864, population had risen 16 per 
cent.^ In the fifty-three Government Thasra villages, tillage had in the 
twenty years ending 1864, spread 34 per cent. In five of the villages, 
houses had, in the forty years ending 1864, increased from 3428 to 
6115 or 78 per cent ; people from 13,231 to 16,1-52 or 22 per cent; 
draught cattle from 3077 to 4643 or 51 per cent; and ploughs from' 
356 to 756 or 112 per cent.^ In forty-seven of the seventy-three 
Government Nadiad villages, during the twenty years ending 1865, 
tillage had spread from 83,599 to 87,868 acres or five per cent.^ In 
the forty years ending 1864, homses had increased from 16,174 to 
26,316 or 62 per cent; people from 62,829 to 81,638 or 29 per cent; 
cattle from30,356 to 42,147 or38 per cent ;ploughs from 6298to 5750 
or 7 per cent; and wells from 380 to 618 or73per cent."* In eighty-six 
Borsad villages, during the twenty-one years ending 1866, tillage 
had spread from 110,554 to 113,510 or an increase of two per cent.® In 
the forty years ending 1866, houses had risen from 20,373 to 36,894 
or 27 per cent; people from 80,616 to 101,874 or 20 per cent; cattle 
from 42,750 to 69,740 or 62 per cent; carts from 3764 to 6029 or 60 
per cent; ploughs from 6843 to 6863 or 29 per cent; and wells from 
1125 to 1589 or 70 per cent.® 

The chief changes introduced by the second survey were 
the fixing of uniform cesses on alienated lands, and, from 
Government lands the removal of uncertainty in the land measure, 
of complexity in tenures, and of arbitrary and unfair variations in 
rates. Thirty of the mehvasi villages originally held by Koli and 
Eajput chiefs were left unsurveyed and no change was made in 
the amount of their yearly payment to Government. The cesses 
on alienated lands were of three classes, quit, or salami, rents, 
occasional, or savadia, rents, and other cesses. The quitrents on 
alienated lands were of two kinds, fixed and variable. Of fixed 
quitrents, there were the udhad salami or lump assessment on a 
whole estate generally of vdiita land; the Jcdyam salami or fixed 
assessment on a field ; and a charge for a written permit to cut crops 
or chitidman. Of changing quitrents, there were a cess or salami, 
the amount depending either on the area under tillage, the season, 
or the crop; of occasional cesses or savddia,^ there were two, a personal 
cess or khedu savddia depending on the caste of the tiller and whether 
he was a tenant or the holder of the alienated land, and a crop or 
mdlidt rate on valuable produce. Of other cesses, the chief were a 
plough cess, hal or sdnthi vero, varying from a few annas to thirty 


1 Bom. Gov. Set, CXIV., 692. * Bom. Gov. Sel., CXIV., 671. 

3 In 1865, ninety-six per cent of the total area was under cultivation. 

* Bom. Gov. Sel., CXIV., 140—165. 

' In 1866, eighty-six per cent of the total arable area was under tillage._Bom. Gov. 

Sel., CXIV., 265. 

« Bom. Gov. Sel., CXIV., 255-265. 

^ These, though not imknown to them, were little used by the MarSthis. They 
were in most cases introduced by British Collectors, either to raise a revenue from 
alienated lands or to prevent alienated lands being let at leas than Government ii^ea. 
—Bom, Gov. Sel., CXIV., 491. 
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rupees ^; a tax on the armed classes, dhdrdla vero *; a buffalo 
shed tax, masvdri vero^ ; bouse site, gharjamin, tax ; a watchman’s 
cess, rakhopa ; patel’s allowance, sukdi; a watch cess, khdti pnlva 
vero'iA fruit tree cess j and a water, p/dyo, cess. Under the arrange¬ 
ments adopted for settling these cesses, many of the smaller ones 
were given up. Of the more important, the fixed quitrent, udhad 
salami, was distributed over the different fields of the estate in 
proportion to the survey assessment of each. The field cess was 
continued, calculated on the actual and not on the estimated area. 
The amount of the reaping permit, chitiaman, cess was laid as a 
quitrent. The changing quitrents were fixed on the average of twelve 
years’ payments. Among occasional cesses the personal, khedu 
savddia, was imposed as a permanent quitrent, in proportion to the 
assessment on the field.^ In the case of the crop, rndlidt, cess, the 
average of twelve years’ payment was put on the field, on the condition 
that if for any reason rich crops could not be grown, the charge 
should cease.^ So much of the plough cess as was not absorbed 
in the new rates was thrown on the quitrent and rentfree fields 
of the holding.® 

In the Government lands, the chief points calling for change were 
the uncertainty of the land measure, the want of uniformity in the 
tenures, and the variety in rates. The land measure in use was, as 
noticed above, the dsra or estimated higha, which though generally 
larger than the regular bigha varied to some extent according to 
the position and wealth of the landholder. For this the actual 
measurement was in every case substituted.^ 

As regards tenures the many varieties were reduced to two simple 
forms, one of joint responsibility in sharehold, and one of personal 
responsibility in simple villages. The sharehold, narva, tenure® 
was carefully preserved, but the complications and peculiarities 
found in almost every village were, as far as possible, removed. The 
total demand from each village was fixed at the full amount of the 
survey assessment on its cultivated and waste sharehold lands, 
together with a quitrent of one-quarterof the survey rate from all land 
alienated by the village community.® According to the wish of 


' The plough tax generally rose in proportion to the amount of free and quitrent 
land.—Bom. Gov. Set, CXIV., 494. 

2 Chiefly on Kolis, sepoys, and Rajputs, because they had much rentfree laud.— 
Bom. Gov. Set, 503. 

* The origin of this name is not known. According to one account masvddi 
means a pregnant woman.—Bom. Gov. Set, CXIV., 551. It was a Municipal cess. 

* In Mehmadabad the cess was in proportion to what the land had paid in 
the past twelve years. But this was altered by Government.—Bom. Gov. Set, CXIV., 
492, 559, 564, 678. 

* Bom Gov. Set, CXIV., 541. 

« Bom. Gov. Set, CXIV., 502, 565. 

7 The estimated bigha would seem to have been, as a rule, larger than the actual 
measurement—Bom. Gov. Set, CXIV., 424, 614. 

8 Bom. Gov. Set CXIV., 64. 

* Land mortgaged or sold was, if the sharers thought they could redeem it, 
treated as part of the sharehold estate. In other cases on paying one quarter of the 
full survey rent, the alienee’s possession was guaranteed—Bom. Gov. Set CXIV., 67, 
87, 93,97,136. 
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the majority^ the members were allowed either to keep their former | 
share of responsibility, or to put in its place the amount of the | 
survey assessment on the lands they held.^ The relations between. |i 
shareholders and tenants were, as far as possible, unchanged. The^ | 
rights of permanent tenants were carefully recorded and strictly, \ 
upheld, but beyond what they could claim under their leases, tenants*^ / 
at-will received few privileges.^ As under former arrangements,; i 
sharehold villages were charged higher rents than simple villages,, ; 
the new system in most cases reduced the amount® they were called, 1 
on to pay. In simple villages the chief object of the survey was to j 
introduce one form of tenure and one set of rates. The different. !■ 
varieties of holdings* were reduced to the guarantee of possession ,! 
for thirty years, subject to the payment of rental. ; 

As to assessment rates, the object was, as far as possible, to fix 
them solely on the value of the land.® But as former rates depended 
almost as much on the character of the holder as on the character ' 
of the soil, the new system would have had the effect of greatly rais*, i 
ing the rents of Koli, Musalman, and other unthrifty husbandmen.,, ‘i 
It was in most cases possible on other grounds to lower the rates ^ •• 
charged to men of this class. But to prevent hardship, the rule 
was made that the rise should not in any case be more than fifty I 
per cent.® < 

The financial result of the survey was, as shown in the following * 
tabular statement, an increase over the whole district of 11’25 per cent 
in the Government land revenue. 


Survey Financial Statement, 186S to 1S67. 


SUB-DIVISIOK. 

Year of 
settle* 
meat. 

Ten years’ 
average 
collections. 

Collections 
of the year 
before si'ttle- 
ment. 

Year op Settlement. 

1 

1 

i 

o 

8 

,3 

Old System. 

Survey System. 

Total 

collections. 

Rate per 
acre. 

Total 

collections. 

Rate per 
acre. 



Ks. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Es. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 


Mahodha ... 

1862-63. 

1,70,264 8 0 

1,81.910 0 0 

1,90,7-39 6 8 

3 0 11 

2,03,487 5 6 

2 12 1 


MAtar 

186J-63. 

) 1,74,085 11 9 

1,97.682 9 6 

12,02.765 13 9 

3 8 lU 

2,41.071 6 0 

3 11 0 

19 


1865-66. 

; 2,15.017 14 1 

2,19,038 14 i 

12,1.1,132 1 1 4 2 1 

2,30,515 13 0 

4 6 2 

m 

Borsad 

1866-67. 

1 3,19,100 0 4 

3,23,469 1 4 

3.19.455 1 2 

4 12 4 

3,28,913 1 3 

4 14 3 

3 

Kapitdvanj... 

]S6;l-64. 

1 64,742 8 9 

75.342 12 4 

72,844 19194 

1,00,353 0 3 

1 8 0 

87f 

Tb&si'a 

j 1863-64.; 1,33,411 6 q 

1,47,600 13 11 

4 3, 2 U 3 

l.C(>,806 11 3 

2 6 8 

iH 


Total. 

10,76,621 13 11 

1 

jll,45,044 3 2^11,43,447 12 8 

3 6 4 

1 

12,71,147 6 3 

3 3 4 

11 


The A'nand and Mehamadabad sub-divisiona were formed in 1869 and Mnhudha absorbed. 


* Bom. Gov. Sel., CXIV., 280, 306. 

’ Bom. Gov. Sel,, CXIV., 94, 97, ® Bom. Gov. Sel., CXIV., 63. 

* Details of the diflFerent forms of tenure have been already given. They are 
thus summarized by Mr. Pedder: Old holdings with over assessed, wAfo, land and 
lands nominally quit or rcutfree ; holdings including quit and rentfree lands assessed 
under Keg. X\ II. of 1827 IV. 4 ; holdings first put together by British Collectors in 
■which quit and rentfree lands paid indirectly by the special rates on the other land r 
and holdings made up by Collectors with no quit or rentfree lands the total demand 
Wing nominally levied according to the value of the estate.—Bom. Gov. Seh, CX1V.> 

‘On fields in almost every respect similar, rates varied in H&tar from Es. 9-14-8 
1-10-6, and in Nadidd from Bs. 14-11-7 to Ks. 0-13-10.—Bom. Gov. SeL, CXIV., 
157* 

* Bom. Gov. Sel., CXIV., 452. 
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Since the survey (18G8-1877) the only fresh land administrative 
measure was in 1877 the passing of an act (Act XIV. of 1877) for 
the relief of indebted Thakors. The class for whom this measure 
was most required were the superior landholders whose estates, 
excluded from the revenue survey, were continued to them on the 
payment of a lump, udhad, assessment. These men almost entirely 
representatives of the unruly Rajput and Koli Mahichiefs,* partly from 
their careless and unthrifty management, and partly from the practice 
of subdividing family estates, had as a class become hopelessly 
indebted. Up to November 1878 the provisions of the Act had been 
applied to thirty-three estates. A sum of £3471 (Rs. 34,710) had 
been advanced by Government and debts amounting to £.5440 
(Rs. 54,460) were compromised. 

The following are the chief details in the history of the last ten 
seasons. In 1868 scanty rain in June and July was followed by a 
severe flood in August and an almost complete failure of the late 
rains. The total fall was thirty-nine inches. Though the harvest 
was below the average, the rupee price of millet, hdjri, the staple 
food of the people fell from twenty-four to twenty-nine pounds. The 
area under cultivation rose from 379,056 to 388,284 acres and the land 
revenue from £198,624 to £199,666 (Rs. 10,86,2 tO-Rs. 19,06,660), the 
year closing with £809 (Rs. 8090) of remission and an outstanding 
balance of £613 (Rs. 6130). In the central and southern villages the 
condition of the people was good. But in the poorer lands to the 
north the Kolis were depressed and embarrassed.^ 

In 1869 the rains did not set in till the end of July, but from 
then till October they were plentiful and timely with a total fall of 
thirty-three inches. The harvest especially the rice crop was splen¬ 
did. This with millet prices as high as twenty pounds the rupee 
made the season one of great agricultural prosperity.® The tillage 
area rose from 388,284 to 391,817 acres and the land revenue from 
£199,666 to £203,176(Rs. 19,96,660-Rs.20,31,760). Remissions were 
granted to the extent of only £84 (Rs. 840) and at the close of the 

* A statement supplied by Mr. A. Crawlcy-Boevey, Tiiliikd.-lri Settlement Officer, 
shows that, twenty-six estates .arc (1S70) owned by Hfty-one tliiitnrn, of whom sixteen 
are Rijputs, nineteen Kolis, and sixteen .Molesablnis. These estates comprise an esti¬ 
mated area of 53,8116 acres yielding a yearly revenue of £13,707 (Its. 1,37,070) of 
which £4.353 (Rs. 43,530) are paid to (lovernnient. The Hma)lo.st est.atc is in A'naud, 
one of 402 acres yielding i,'70 (I!s. 700), the largest, in Borsail, has 7155 acres and 
a yearly rental of £1600 (Rs. 16,000). i'he details are:— 
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j 13,748 

1784 

763 
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1 
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Kapadranj . 

a 

1 

4 n K'»}13 

\ G Rajputs 

1 Knh 

j 24,508 

11 

67«7 

rn 

1012 

1';:' 

Matar. 

1 

1 Kajput 

5424 


47'* 

Totfi! 



5? 
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2 Rev. Commr. 1282, 19th March 1869. ^ Rev. C.rurmr. 668, Stli .August 1870- 
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year (31st July 1870) there was an outstanding balance of £457 
(Rs. 4570), The condition of all the cultivating classes was good. 

In 1870 the rain was heavy in July, moderate in August, and short 
in September. On the whole it was sufficient with a total fall of thirty- 
eight inches. The early harvest was good but the late crops wanted 
moisture.^ Millet prices fell to twenty-one pounds the rupee. The 
tillage area rose from 391,817 to 393,794 acres and the land revenue 
from £203,176 to £203,765 (Rs. 20,31,760-Rs. 20,37,650), the year 
closing with £107 (Rs. 1070) of remission and an outstanding balance 
of £529 (Rs. 5290). 

In 1871 the rainfall was ill distributed. Light early rains were 
followed in August by heavy floods, and the floods by a long stretch 
of dry weather. The total fall was thirty-three inches. In the 
north and east the harvest was poor. But in spite of the local failure 
millet prices went down to twenty-three pounds the rupee. The 
tillage area fell from 393,794 to 390,458 acres and the land revenue 
from £203,765 to £200,006 (Rs. 20,37,650 - Rs. 20,00,060), the year 
closing with £409 (Rs. 4090) of remission and an outstanding 
balance of £429 (Rs. 4290). The central districts were prosperous. 
But the Kolis of Matar, Mehmadabad, and Thasra showed signs of 
poverty and were throwing up their lands.^ 

In 1872 the rainfall was timely and sufficient, with a total fall of 
fifty-eight inches. A frost in January harmed the cold weather 
crops, but on the whole it was an average harvest. Millet prices went 
down to thirty pounds the rupee. The tillage area fell from 390,458 
to 387,554 acres and the land revenue from £200,006 to £198,645 
(Rs. 20,00,060-Rs. 19,86,450). Remissions w'ere granted to the extent 
of £443 (Rs. 4430) and the year closed with an outstanding balance 
of £239 (Rs. 2390). The depressed state of the Kolia in Thasra 
and Mehmadabad continued to attract notice. 

In 1873 the rains began early but towards the end failed, with a 
total fall of twenty-three inches. The early harvest was fair, the 
late crops poor. Millet prices again fell to thirty-four pounds the 
rupee. The tillage area was reduced from 387,554 to 378,282 acres 
and the land revenue from £198,645 to £195,750 (Rs. 19,86,450- 
Rs.19,57,500). Remissions were granted to the extent of £406(Rs.4060) 
and the year closed with an outstanding balance of £648 (Rs. 6480). 
Poverty was spreading among the less thrifty peasantry. Money¬ 
lenders, partly because of the shortening of the time of limitation 
in civil suits and partly because of the continued fall in grain prices, 
crowded the civil courts,® keen to recover their outstanding debts. 

In 1874 the rain at first fell freely and timely, but ceased very 
early with a total fall of twenty-three inches. The early harvest 
was good, but the late rice and the cold weather crops failed. The 
fall in prices continued, millet going down to forty-six pounds the 
rupee. The tillage area fell from 378,282 to 368,001 acres and the 

* Rev. Commr. to Gov., 6708, 26th December 1870. 

2 Collector’s administration report. 

f Details are given under the head ‘Capital’ (p. 63-64). In this year 1.3,105 civil 
smtawere instituted, compared with an average of 11,350 in the three preceding years. 
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land revenue from £195,750 to £193,299 (Rs.l9,57,500-Rs. 19,32,990), 
the year closing with £65 (Rs. 650) of remission and an outstanding 
balance of £5 (Rs. 50). The cheapness of grain and the failure of 
the later crops added to the troubles of the poorer husbandmen, and 
even the well-to-do are said to have been scrimped. 

In 1875 the rain was free and timely with a total fall of thirty-six 
inches. The harvest was one of the best on record and millet 
prices fell to forty-eight pounds the rupee. The tillage area fell 
from 368,001 to 363,255 acres and the land revenue from £193,299 
to £192,434 (Rs. 19,32,990-Rs. 19,24,340), the year closing with £68 
(Rs. 680) of remission and an outstanding balance of £93 (Rs. 930). 
In spite of the slight fall in prices the state of the cultivating classes 
showed signs of improvement, and the pressure of the money-lenders 
had to a great extent ceased. 

In 1876 the rain was again favourable with a total fall of thirty 
inches, and while the local harvest was good, millet prices in con¬ 
sequence of the failure in the Deccan and Southern Maratha districts 
rose from forty-eight to forty pounds. The tillage area fell from 
363,255 to 362,222 acres and the land revenue rose from £192,434 
to £193,802 (Rs. 19,24,340-Rs. 19,38,020), the year closing with £122 
(Rs. 1220) of remissions and no outstanding balances. Before these 
large crops and high prices all signs of poverty disappeared, and 
the people were said to have been exceptionally prosperous.^ 

In 1877 the rains began well, but they soon failed and in spite of 
heavy September showers the total fall was twenty-six inches. The 
cold weather harvest was fair, but except those that were watered 
the early crops suffered. Exports to the famine districts had 
drained the local stock of grain, and millet prices went up from forty 
to seventeen pounds. The tillage area rose from 362,222 to 377,438 
acres and the land revenue from £193,802 to £195,510 (Rs.19,38,020- 
Rs. 19,55,100), the year closing with £64 (Rs. 640) of remission and an 
outstanding balance of £554 (Rs. 5540). On the whole 1877 was a 
good year for Kaira cultivators. The poorer classes lost much of 
their crops. But what they reaped was of very high value and 
the rise in prices improved their credit. To the better class of 
cultivators whose wells ensured them a full harvest the season was 
one of very great profit. 

During the thirty years ending 1876 population has increased 
from 566,513 to 782,733 or 38T6 per cent; houses from 150,628 
to 218,596 or 45T2 per cent; cattle from 413,440 to 458,439 or 
10'88 per cent; ploughs from 54,975 to 56,916 or 3'53 per cent; 
carts from 20,864 to 29,110 or 39'52 per cent; and wells from 6409 
to 9237 or 44T2 per cent. In these years the land revenue has 
risen from £152,109 to £195,443 or 28’48 per cent. Five 
municipalities, six dispensaries, and 190 schools have been established, 
and 100 miles of road and seventy-two miles of rail have been opened. 
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) Gov. Kes. 4602, 28th June 1876. 
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The judicial administration of the lands acquired in 1802 remained 
in the hands of the Resident at Baroda till in 1805 a Judge and 
Magistrate was appointed for Kaira.* In 1818 the office and functions 
of magistrate were transferred from the Judge to the Collector.^ In 
the same year, owing to the acquisition of territory under the treaty 
of the 6th November 1817, the jurisdiction of the Kaira Judge was 
limited to the lands of the eastern division, and a new Judge was 
appointed for the western division and stationed at Ahmedabad.® In 
1828 the office of District Judge of Kaira was abolished, and from 
that time till 1856 the judicial administration of the district remained 
in the hands of the Judge of Ahmedabad. In 1856 a senior assist¬ 
ant judge was sanctioned for Kaira. This appointment was abolished 
in 1869, and since that time, except from 1872 to 1874 when a joint 
Judge was stationed at Kaira, the duties have been performed by the 
Judge and assistant judge of Ahmedabad. 

Of the strength of the staff appointed to decide civil cases in the 
Kaira district no details have been obtained earlier than the year 
1830. In that year the district was furnished with eight judges. 
The total number of suits disposed of was 5949. Twenty years 
later in 1850 there were in all seven courts, and the cases disposed 
of numbered 6189. In 1860 there were again eight courts and the 
suits numbered 5313. In 1870 the number of courts was reduced 
to six, while the number of decisions rose to 10,532. In 1874 there 
were five courts and 10,884 decisions. In 1877 the number of courts 
was the same, while the total of suits fell to 8853. At present (1878) 
the district is provided with five subordinate judges’ courts with an 
average jurisdiction over 320 square miles and 156,546 souls. Of 
these one is stationed at Kaira with jurisdiction over the Mehmadabad 
and Matar sub-divisions ; another at Nadiad with jurisdiction over 
the Nadiad and some villages of the A'nand sub-divisions; a third at 
Kapadvanj with jurisdiction over the Kapadvanj sub-division, and 
over some villages of Thasrain Kaira and of Parantij in Ahmedabad j 
a fourth at Umreth with jurisdiction over some villages of the Thasiu, 
A’nand, and Nadiad sub-divisions ; and a fifth at Borsad with 


• Beg. U. of 180-5, sec. V. 3 Eeg. III. of 1818. 

^ Gov. order dated 9th February 1818. 
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jarisdiction over the Borsad sub-division and some villages of A'nand. Chapto IX> 
Besides these there is a small cause court at Nadiad. The business Justice. 
of this court is conducted by the judge of the small cause court at 
Ahmedabad who visits Nadiad on the first and third Mondays in 
each month. 

The average distance of the Kaira court from its sis furthest Distance, 
villages is seventeen miles; of the NadiM court, fifteen; of the 
Kapadvanj court, forty-eight} of the Umreth court, thirteen ; and of 
the Borsad court, fourteen. Exclusive of suits settled by the small 
cause court, the average number of cases decided during the eight 
years ending 1877 is 11,123. During the first four of those years 
the totals rose from 10,532 in 1870 to 13,105 in 1873 and then 
fell to 8853 in 1877. Of the total number of cases decided during 
Ez.paHeDecr«s,m<s-im. eight years ending 1877, 

71'39 per cent have on an average 
been given against the defendant 
in his absence. The proportion 
of cases decided in this way would 
seem to have been on the increase 
during the first three years and on 
the decline during the next five 
years, the maximum percentage 
being 79‘55 in 1872 compared with 
73-78 in 1870 and 59-56 in 1877. 

Of contested cases only 15-17 per 
cent have, during this period of eight years, been on an average decided 
for the defendant. The proportion of such cases decided in favour 
of the defendant fell from 23 48 per cent in 1870 to 11-19 per cent 
in 1872, and then during the next five years rose to 17-30 in 1877. 

In 127 or 1-43 per cent of the whole number of suits decided in 
1877, the decree has been executed by putting the plaintiff in the 
possession of the immoveable property claimed. The number of 
cases of this kind does not vary much from year to year, except that 
in 1873 the total was only 47 out of 13,105 suits, and in 1877 was 
127 out of 8853. In 1870 the total was 104 compared with 127 in 
1877. In 53-38 per cent of the decisions passed in 1877, decrees for 
money due have been executed by the attachment or sale of property; 
of these 17-11 per cent have on an average been by the sale of 
moveable and 36-27 per cent by the sale of immoveable property. 

Compared with 1870, the 1877 returns of attachments or sales of 
moveable and immoveable property show a rise from 354 to 1515 in 
the former, and from 1185 to 3211 in the latter. 

Compared with 1870, the number of decrees executed by the arrest Debtors, 
of the debtor during the eight years ending 1877 has considerably 
fallen, the totid for 1870 being 1553 against 104 in 1877. As wiU 
be seen from the following table, the number of civil prisoners has 
varied but little during the eight years ending 1877, the total in 
the latest year being 123 compared with 154 in 1870 and 212 in 
1873: 


Tsar. 

Suits. 

Decreed 
Ex-par te. 

Percentage. 

1870 ... 

10,582 

7771 

73*78 

1871 ... 

10,526 

7792 

74-03 

1873 ... 

12,989 

10,334 

79-65 ‘ 

1873 ... 

13,105 

9967 

70-O5 

1874 ... 

10,884 

7743 

71-14 

1875 ... 

10,715 

7313 

68-34 

1878 ... 

11,376 

7S33 

64 37 

1877 ... 

8853 

5273 

59-56 

Total ... 

88,930 

63,526 

71-39 
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Kaira Civil Prisoners, 1S70-1S77. 


Ykar. 

Prisoners 

Days. 

RELE.48ES. 

By 

satisfying 
the decree. 

At creditor’s 
request. 

No 

subsistence 
allun ance. 

Disclosure 

of 

property. 

.r- 

Time 

expiry. 

1870 . 

154 

6 

28 

29 

93 

3 

1 

1871 . 

197 

11 

37 

2S 

U>9 

2 

1 

1872 . 

196 

13 

21 

44 

126 

3 

2 

1873 . 

212 

14 

23 

49 

133 

4 

3 

1874 . 

174 

13 

6 

43 

123 

2 

1 

1875 . 

211 

14 

9 

63 

134 

i 

3 

1876 . 

18i 

d 

6 

58 

117 

1 


1877 . 

123 

11 

9 

29 

78 


’? 


Of the 123 prisoners in 1877, 111 were Hindus and twelve 
Musalmans. 


The following statement shows in tabular form the working of 
the district civil courts during the eight years ending 1877 :— 


Kaira Civil Courts, 1S70-1S77. 


Ysist. 

Saits disposed of. 

Average value. 

USCONTESTED. 

CONTESTKD. 

ExbcvtiO?!. 

Decreed ex-parte. 

1 

M 

9 

•V 

i 

I 

S 

d 

o 

1 

a 

o 

9 

§ 

1 

S! 

Q 

Otherwise disposed of. 

Total. 

Judgment for plaintiff. 

J iidgmcnt for defendant. 

Mixed, 

Total. 

Arrest of debtor. 

Decree-holder put in pos¬ 
session of immoveable 
property. 

Attachmeot 
or sale of 
property. 

Immoveable. 

9 

1 

O 

S 



£. 8. 














1870 ... 

10,532 

0 18 

7771 

466 

163 

1438 

9838 

6f>4 

163 

27 

694 

15.53 

104 

1185 

354 

1871 ... 

10,626 

8 5 

7792 

536 

147 

1228 

or>9.t 

662 

121 

.50 

833 

1245 

90 

1582 

518 

1872 ... 

12,989 

7 19 

10,334 

650 

1.59 

1053 

12,196 

667 

89 

37 

793 

858 

79 

1552 

676 

1873 ... 

13,105 

6 1 

9967 

75 

170 

1919 

12,131 

797 

115 

62 

974 

396 

47 

4070 

1126 

1874 ... 

10,884 

7 1 

7743 

109 

227 

1802 

9S8i 

767 

143 

93 

1003 

209 

78 

3622 

1261 

1876 ... 

10,715 

6 19 

7323 

97 

279 

1877 

9576 

886 

163 

90 

1139 

193 

94 

3132 

1271 

1876 ... 

11,376 

7 11 

7323 

161 

308 

2128 

9920 

1121 

222 

113 

1456 

120 

93 

3129 

1847 

1877 ... 

3853 

9 15 

6273 

103 

262 

1822 

7460 

1007 

241 

146 

1393 

104 

127 

3211 

1516 


From the following table it will be seen, that during the eight 
years ending 1877 the total number of suits decided by the Nadiad 
small cause court, which rose from 1454 in 1870 to 2118 in 1872, 
has fallen to 1064 in 1877, or a decrease of 26‘82 per cent in eight 
years. Against a fall in suits of less than £20 (Rs. 200) there 
is a slight rise in suits of higher value. Except in 1871 and 1877 
when it rose to £518s. 7<i.(Rs. 59-4-8), and £5 3s. 9|cZ. (Rs. 51-14-4), 
the average value of suits during the eight years has ranged between 
£4 6(1, (Rs. 40-4) and £4 16s. 8d. Rs. 48-5-4). As regards the 
execution of decrees, attachments of property have risen from 16 in 
1870 to 64 in 1877; and sales from 4 to 32. There is a fall in the 
number of debtors imprisoned from 16 in 1870 to 11 in 1877. 
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Nadidd Small Cause Court, 1870-77. 


Year. 

Decisions. 

Suits. 

Average 

amuimt, 

. 

Average 

cost. 

Processes. 

Persons 

impri¬ 

soned. 

Under 

£5. 

From 
£5 to 
£20. 

From 
£2t« to 
£50. 

Moveable 

property 

attached. 

Moveable 

property 

sold. 






£ 

a. 

d. 

£ 

s. d. 




1870 .. 

1454 

1136 

286 

31 

4 

0 

6 

0 

8 11 

16 

4 

16 

1871 .. 

1528 

1213 

292 

23 

5 

18 

7 

0 

8 0 

32 

7 

25 

1872 ... 

2118 

1683 

382 

48 

4 

2 

6 

0 

8 10 

88 

28 

27 

1873 ... 

1858 

1451 

362 

45 

4 

6 

2 

0 

8 10 

25 

37 

20 

1874 ... 

1412 

1083 

292 

37 

4 

8 

7 

0 

10 4 

36 

37 

23 

1875 ... 

1235 

916 

274 

45 

4 

16 

R 

0 

10 8^ 

43 

27 

27 

1876 ... 

1289 

999 

24.1 

47 

4 

n 

2‘: 

0 

10 4 

55 

83 

30 

1877 ... 

1064 

798 

209 

57 

5 

3 

s); 

0 12 1 

64 

32 

11 


Registration employs eight special sub-registrars, one at each of 
the seven sub-division headquarters* and the eighth at the town of 
Umreth. In addition to the Collector’s supervision as district 
Registrar, and to his assistant or deputy’s supervision a special scrutiny 
is, under the control of the Inspector General of registration and 
stamps, carried on by the inspector of registration for Gujarat. 
According to the registration report for 1877-78 the receipts for that 
year amounted to £1838 (Rs. 18,380), and the charges to £1001 
(Rs. 10,010), leaving a balance of £837 (Rs. 8370). Of 6466, the 
total number of registrations, sixty-one were wills, 121 were docu¬ 
ments affecting moveable, and 6284 documents affecting immoveable 
property. Of the last class, in addition to 1073 miscellaneous 
instruments, thirty wore deeds of gift, 2242 were deeds of sale, and 
2939 were mortgages. The registered value of the total immoveable 
property transferred was £219,388 (Rs. 21,93,880). 

At present (1878) eighteen^ officers share the administration of 
criminal justice. Of these five, one of them a mamlatdar, are magis¬ 
trates of the first, and thirteen of the second and third classes. 
Of the former two are covenanted European civilians and three are 
natives. With regard to the local jurisdiction and powers of these 
magistrates, one of them, the District Magistrate, is placed in a 
special position, invested with a general supervision over the whole 
district. Each of the four remaining first class magistrates has an 
average charge of 400 square miles and a population of 195,683 souls. 
In the year 1876, the five first class magistrates decided 286 original 
and eighty-one appeal criminal cases. Of the five first class magis¬ 
trates three have as Collector, assistant collector, and deputy collector, 
revenue charge of the parts of the district in which they exercise 
magisterial powers. Of subordinate magistrates there are fourteen, 
aU of them natives with an average charge of 114 square miles and 
a population of 60,210 souls. In 1876 they decided 1228 original 
criminal cases. Besides their magisterial duties, these officers 
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^ The registry office for the Mehmadahad suh-division is held at Mehmadabad 
from the second Monday to the following Saturday in each month, and during the rest 
of the time at Kaira. 

* Besides nine honorary magistrates. 
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exercise revenue powers as mamlatdars or the head clerks of 
mamlatdars. Seventy of the village headmen, of whom there are 600 
with an average annual pay of £4 12s. (Rs. 46), have been entrusted 
with powers of fining and imprisoning, and the rest with the powers 
contemplated by the Bombay Village Police Act (VIII. of 1867). 

From the table of offences given below, it will be seen that during 
the seven years ending 1877, 2250 offences or one offence for every 
347 of the population were on an average committed. Of these 
there were on an average ten murders and attempts to commit 
murder; five culpable homicides; sixty-one cases of grievous hurt and 
hurt by dangerous weapons; and twenty-six cases of dacoity and 
robbery. 2146 or 95 per cent of the whole were minor offences. 

At the beginning of the century when Kaira came under British 
management, the chief criminal classes were the Rajput Girasias or 
land revenue claimants, who to recover some alleged claim, or 
because of some other grievance would, by turning outlaws, 
bdhdrvatids, burning, murdering, and robbing, try to force the 
authorities to grant their demands. The next class were the Kolis, 
inveterate robbers and highwaymen. A third were the Bhats or 
Bahrots who when pressed to pay taxes committed trdga, that is, 
either mutilated themselves or killed one of their number.^ At the 
1811-12 circuit sessions the chief offences were gang robberies, 
housebreaking, and theft, and the passing of base money. The gang 
robberies were seldom found out. In 1813 on account of the scarcity 
crime was unusually general. At that time so disturbed was the 
country that in the western districts long before sunset ploughs were 
unyoked and wells deserted.* 

In 1821 the district was orderly. There was no open violence, 
murders were rare, and thefts much fewer than formerly. Except 
the Kolis the people were not given to affrays, drinking or other 
forms of debauch.* A few years later there was a serious disturb¬ 
ance among the Kolis. On the night of the 17th March 1826 
Govindas Ramdas with about 500 armed followers attacked the 
town of Thasra with the object of driving out the British officer and 
establishing himself as ruler. His followers thought Govindas a 
saint and believed him endowed with supernatural powers. In 1828 
things were better, there were few cases of large plundering gangs. 
The population was generally quiet and crimes were few.^ Two years 
later (1830) the Kolis were again unsettled. Bands of disaffected 
vagrants wandered about, orderly cultivators were not protected, few 
travellers escaped without loss and in Sir John Malcolm’s camp 
though at a distance from the wilder tracts and guarded by vilh^e 


In the early years of British rule traga cases were not uncommon. The following 
are examples. In 1816 the MAtar Bhdts to prevent Government officers from mea¬ 
suring their lands wounded some of their number.—Ham. Des. I., 692. In 1827 for 
refusal to pay a quitrent on their lands the BhAts’ crops were attached. At Mahudha 
an old woman threw herself into a well and at Anara two women killed themselves 
and three men wounded themselves severely.—Collector, 15th December 1827. 

Ham. Des., I., 693. 3 East India Papers, III., 696. 

* Circuit Judge, 20th April 1828. 
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watchmen as well as by soldiers, many thefts were safely committed^ 
Though they have to a great extent settled as regular cultivators, 
the Kolis are still a troublesome class. Many are born and brought 
up as thieves, and the dilEculty of tracing crime is increased by the 
ready shelter given to criminals in the tract of rough country along 
the Mahi, and in almost all the states that march with Kaira limits. 
Besides, of late years small hamlets sometimes as many as twenty to 
a village have sprang up, and in other parts the lower classes of 
villagers have begun to live in small huts in the fields. These 
changes add much to the difficulty of keeping a watch on the criminal 
classes. Agrarian crimes, thefts from fields in harvest time, the 
burning of crops to pay off a private grudge, and the murder of 
oppressive money-lenders^ have of late years been rather common. 
In 1872 several cases of poisoning occurred. Suspicions were aroused 
and on the trial of one of the cases it came out that the poisonings 
were the work of a gang of professional criminals. The leader was 
convicted and hanged, and one of his accomplices transported for 
life. Since than this form of crime is believed to have ceased.* 

In the year 1877 the total strength of the district or regular 
police force was 754. Of these under the district Superintendent one 
was a subordinate officer, 142 inferior subordinate officers, thirty-five 


^ Sir J. Malcolm's minute 15th October 1830 (Litho. Papers No. 148, 51.) 

® Kolis and Rabiris or wandering shepherds, are the classes most given to burning 
crops. Before burning the crop a warning is generally hung on some tree or near a 
well, stating that unless the owner of a certain field takes care his crop will be burnt. 
The following are some of the more recent cases of attacks on money-lenders. In 1872 
two Vdnia brothers of the town of Kaira obtained an order of attachment against the 
property of a Koli of Parsitej, a village in the Mehmadabad sub-division, and while 
ne was busy with his wife's funeral sold all his property. The brothers were warned, 
but without effect. A few days after they paid another dunning visit to the village, 
and as they were riding home some of the villagers followed them, dragged them from 
their horses, and killed them, throwing their bodies into the river. In 1873 a Brihman 
usurer of Borsad brought to the village of Asodar io the Borsad sub-division a decree 
against three Roll brothers. On pretence of giviug him grass in satisfaction of his 
claim, the brothers took him to their field and setting upon him killed him. In 1874 
two cases occurred. In the first in spite of his entreaties a V^ia sold the house and 
other property of a Koli of Dhilora in the Mitar sub-division. In revenge the Koli 
stabbed him dead. In the second a Vdnia of Nadiad bought a field from a woman of 
his village, to whom it had been mortgaged by the holder, a Koli The Koli refused 
to give possession. Persisting in having the field planted with rice the Vania with a 
Brdhman friend went to the place to see that the work went on. While there the 
Koli and some friends came up, attacked the strangers, and killed them both on the 
spot. 

* In one case at the village of Sui in the Tbasra sub-division, as a band of nine¬ 
teen shepherds were sitting down to their evening meal, a man dressed as a Brdhman 
asked them to bring their tiocks next day to manure his fields. The shepherds agreed. 
On rising to go, the Brdhman offered them two sweetmeats saying they were from 
the temple of Ranchhodji at Ddkor, and as some children had touched his clothes he 
could not eat them. The shepherds took the sweetmeats, and after the Br&hman left 
divided and ate them. In a short time all sickened. Six died and the rest only 
recovered after a long illness. Some months after a Musalmdn packman of Kaira was 
with two servants going from Dakor to Kaira. Near Umrelh they were joined by 
two Musahndna. After a meal cooked by the strangers, the two servants fell ill. One 
died during the night, and the other somewhat recovered went on with his master and 
the strangers to Nadidd. Next day after leaving Nadiad they ate some more of the 
strangers' food. That night two policemen coming from Kaira to Nadidd found one 
of them dead and the oUier apparently mad and their goods gone. The strangers 
had disappeared. Followed on camels, one of them was found in Baroda with the 
greater part of the stolen property. The other was afterwards taken in Ahmedabad* 
At the trial one of them confessed that he had poisoned the Sui shepherds. 
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(Siapter IX 
Justice. 
1877. 
Police. 


Taking 1600 square miles as tke area of the district and 782,733 
as its population, the strength of the police of the Kaira district is 
one man to every 2‘12 square miles and 1038 souls. The cost of 
maintenance is equal to £7 11s. 9d. (Rs. 75-14) per square mile, or 
3J<i. (2i as.) per head of the population. Of the total strength of 
764, inclusive of the Superintendent, twenty-eight ofiBcers and 
twenty-four constables were in 1877 employed as guards at district, 
central, or subsidiary jails; 109 men, nineteen officers and ninety 
constables, were engaged as guards over treasuries, lock-ups, or as 
escorts to prisoners and treasure; 531 men, 110 officers and 421 
constables, were engaged on other duties; and eighty-six men, eleven 
officers and seventy-five constables, were stationed in towns and 
municipalities. Of the portion of the force on general police duties 
137, twenty-four head constables and 113 constables were employed 
at twenty-seven police posts, thdnds, with on an average about twelve 
villages to each post. It is the duty of these men to be constantly 
moving from one to another of the villages under their charge. Of 
the whole number, exclusive of the district Superintendent, 301 were 
provided with fire-arms and 452 with swords only, or with swords 
and batons; 405, ninety-seven officers and 308 constables, could read 
and write; and 162, twenty-seven officers and 135 constables, were 
under instruction during the year. With the exception of the 
European Superintendent, the members of the police force were all 
natives of India. Of these, seventy-eight officers and 295 constables 
were Musalmans, four officers and thirteen constables were Brahmans, 
sixteen officers and forty-four constables were Rajputs, eight officers 
and thirty-four constables were Marathas, twenty-one officers and 183 
constables were Kolis, fourteen officers and forty-one constables were 
Hindus of other castes, and two officers belonged to other religions. 
Subordinate to the district police there is the village watch, who 
under the names of rdvanids, rakhds, and 'pagis with a total strength 
of about five for each village and a cost of £13 (Rs. 130), besides as 
guides and messengers, act as village police. This force of Arillaga 
police is paid chiefly by the grant of land. Besides what they receive 
from Government the village watch, nominally on the understanding 
that they will make good any losses by theft, recover from villagers 
yearly sums varying from £5 to £30 (Rs. 50.Rs. 300). 


mounted police, and 575 constables. The cost of maintaining this force 
was as follows. The one European officer, the district Superintendent, 
received a total annual salary of £1080 (Rs. 10,800); the subordi¬ 
nate officer, a yearly salary of not less than £120 (Rs. 1200) and 
the inferior subordinate officers, yearly salaries of less than £120 
(Rs. 1200) each, or a total yearly cost of £3419 16s. (Rs. 34,198); 
the pay of the mounted and foot police came to a total of £6676 
(Rs. 66,760). Besides the pay of the officers and men, there was a 
total annual sum of £366 (Rs. 3660) allowed for the horses and 
travelling expenses of the superior officers, £205 2,s. (Rs. 2051) 
annual pay and travelling allowance for their establishments, and 
£393 (Rs. 3930) a year for contingencies and other expenses, 
making a total annual cost to Government for the district police of 
£12,139 18s. (Rs. 1,21,399). 
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In 1877 of 261 persons accused of heinous crimes, 181 or 69'35 per 
cent were convicted. Of 3884, the total number of persons accused 
of crimes of all sorts, 2420 or 62‘3l per cent were convicted. Of 
£1677 (Rs. 16,770) alleged to have been stolen, £1189 (Rs. 11,890) 
or 70" 86 per cent of the whole amount were recovered. 

The following table gives the chief crime and police details of the 
seven years ending 1877 ; 

Kaira Crime and Police, 1871-1877. 


Offbncbs and Punishments. 


Year. 

Murder and attempt 
to Murder. 

Culpable 

Homicide. 

Grievous hart and 
hurt by dangerous 
weapons. 

Dacoities and 
Bobberies. 

Number. 

Arrests. 

Convictions. 

Percentage. 

Number. 

S 

03 

Convictions. 

Percentage. 

Number. 

Arrests. 

s 

o 

’> 

c 

o 

u 

9 

I 

B 

a> 

o 

u 

Number. 

Arrests. 

Convictions. 

«o 

a 

a 

1 

1871 


30 

50 

8 

16- 

2 

2 


50- 

70 

92 

35 

38-04 

35 

81 

24 

29-62 

1872 


15 

40 

13 

32-5 

6 

4 

3 

75- 

58 

100 

48 

48- 

34 

62 

31 

50- 

1873 


7 

12 

10 

83'.S3 

6 

10 

4 

40- 

58 

7ft 

40 

51-29 

24 

53 

45 

84-90 

1874 


20 

63 

24 

45-28 

8 

14 

8 

57 14 

53 

83 

66 

79-51 

36 

81 

70 

86-41 

1875 


8 

20 

6 

30- 

6 

9 

6 

66-66 

64 

no 

57 

51-81 

23 

55 

36 

65-45 

1876 


5 

7 



3 

2 

2 

100- 

59 

108 

65 

60-18 

28 

50 

47 

94- 

1877 


12 

85 

13 

37-14 

4 



15-38 

75 

145 

117 

80-66 

21 

6S 

49 

72-os 


Offences and Punisbments— confintted. 


Year. 

Other Offences 



XotaL 


Stolen Pboperty. 

Number. 

Arrests. 

Convictions. 

Percentage. 

Number. 

Arrests. 

Convictions. 

t 

a 

V 

o 

«> 

Property 

stolen.' 

Property 

recovered. 

Percentage. 

1871 . 

1339 

4905 

1907 

38-87 

1966 

6180 

1974 

38-47 

£. «. 

3921 4 

£. 1. 

1-218 14 

31*01 

187» . 

2701 

3891 

1533 

39-39 

2813 

4097 

1638 

39-73 

3887 0 

1084 10 

27*90 

1873 . 

2570 

3902 

1524 

39-06 

2664 

4055 

1623 

40-02 

3561 14 

1378 12 

38-70 

1874 . 

1833 

3420 

1370 

40-05 

1949 

3651 

1538 

42-12 

1453 16 

096 10 

68’64 

1875 . 

2075 

3887 

1781 

45-81 

2116 

4081 

1886 

46-21 

1943 12 

1215 4 

62-52 

1876 . 

2141 

3879 

1614 

41-60 

22.36 

4046 

1728 

42-70 

1967 10 

1020 6 

61-85 

1877 . 

2113 

3623 

2239 

61-79 

2225 

3884 

2420 

62-30 

1677 18 

1189 2 

70-86 


Little information of the comparative amount of crime at 
different periods since the introduction of British rule has been 
collected. The following is a summary of such details as are avail* 
able. The total number of offences committed during the five years 
ending 1849 was 15,757, representing an annual average of 3151, 
or on the basis of the census returns of 1846, one crime to every 
179 inhabitants. Corresponding returns for the five years ending 
1877 show a total of 11,250 offences giving a yearly average of 2250 
crimes, or on the basis of the 1872 census returns one crime to every 
347 inhabitants. A comparison of the returns would seem to show 
great improvement in the matter of murder and culpable homicide. 
While population has increased since 1849, only ten cases of 
murder and attempts to commit murder were on an average returned 
per year daring the five years ending 1877 against twenty-four 
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during the five years ending 1849, and five against seven of culpable 
homicide. Under the head of robberies including dacoities and 
thefts of cattle, there is a most marked falling off, the yearly 
averages for the two periods being 830 for the earlier and 131 for 
the later. Besides these, the crime of arson not now shown as a 
separate offence was very common. During the five years ending 
1849, 871 cases or on an average 174 per year were recorded with 
an estimated average annual destruction of property worth £626 
8s. (Rs. 6264). 

The following is a statement of crime and police during the five 
years ending 1849 :— 

Kaira Crimes, 1845-18^9. 






Arson. 



Year. 

Murder- 

Homicide- 

Robbery, 

including 

cattle- 

thefts. 

Cases. 

Property 

destroyed. 

Miscella¬ 

neous. 

Total 

offences. 

1845 . 

20 

7 

808 

220 

S,. 8. 

m 4 

1982 

3037 

1846 . 

21 

6 

766 

160 

660 0 

2040 

299S 

3847 . 

24 

3 

777 

124 

812 0 

2259 

3187 

1848 . 

29 

10 

817 

174 

855 4 

2072 

8102 

1849 . 

24 

6 

982 

193 

866 14 

2283 

8438 

Total 

118 

32 

4150 

871 

8133 2 

10,686 

16,767 


Kaira Police, 1845-1849* 


Ybar. 

Arrests. 

(d 

a 

o 

1 

1 

Percentage. 

Property 

stolen. 

Property 

recovered. 

Percentage. 

1845 . 

3190 

2082 

65'26 

£ 8* 

4017 14 

£ «. 

1057 8 

26*31 

1846 . 

4492 

3123 

69*52 

3786 4 

623 6 

16*46 

1847 . 

4351 

3119 

71-68 

3752 14 

521 12 

13*89 

1848 . 

4151 

2641 

63*62 

41U 4 

493 0 

11*96 

1849 . 

3925 

2363 

60*17 

4587 16 

925 6 

20*17 

Total ... 

20,109 

13,327 

66*27 

20,256 12 

3619 12 

17*86 


Besides the accommodation provided for under-trial prisoners 
at the headquarters of each sub-division, there is in the town of 
Raira, a jail able to hold ninety-two male and eight female prisoners. 













CHAPTER X. 

REVENUE AND FINANCE. 

The earliest year for which a copy of the balance sheet of the 
district is available is 1815-16. Since that time many changes have 
been made in the way of keeping accounts. But, as far as possible, 
the different items have been brought under their corresponding 
heads of account according to the system at present in force. Exclusive 
of £77,654 (Rs. 7,76,540) the adjustment on account of alienated 
land, the total transactions that appear in the district balance sheet 
for 1875-76 amount to receipts £291,117 (Rs. 29,11,170) against 
£194,251 (Rs. 19,42,510) in 1815-16, and the charges to £286,154 
(Rs. 28,61,540) in 1875-76 against £165,067 (Rs. 16,50,670) in 
1815-16. Exclusive of departmental miscellaneous receipts and sums 
received in return for services rendered, such as the receipts of the 
post and telegraph departments, the amount of revenue raised in 
1875-76 under all heads, imperial and provincial services, local funds 
and municipal revenues, amounted to £260,547 (Rs. 26,05,470), or on 
a population of 782,733 an incidence per head of 6s. 8d. As no 
census details are available for 1815-16, corresponding information 
for that year cannot be given. 

During the interval of sixty years, the following changes have taken 
place under the chief heads of receipts and charges; 

Land revenue receipts, forming 74'1 per cent of £260,547 
(Rs. 26,05,470) the entire revenue of the district, have risen from 
£156,344 (Rs. 15,63,440) in 1815-16 to £195,184 (Rs. 19,51,840) in 
1875-76. The increase is for the most part due to receipts from 
the large additional area under cultivation. Another source of 
increase has been the larger amounts recovered since 1863 from 
all alienated lands except service lands held by certain village and 
district officers. The land revenue charges show an advance from 
£12,696 to £25,398 (Rs. 1,26,960-Rs. 2,53,980). This increased cost 
in collecting the land revenue is partly due to a rise in the number 
and in the amount of both village and district officers’ salaries, and is in 
part the result of the change from hereditary to stipendiary officers. 

The following statement ^ shows the land revenue collected in each 
of the forty-five years ending 1877 : 


1 Figures for the years between 1833 and 1862 are taken from statement No. 11. in 
Mr. Bell’s excise report dated 1st October 1869. Figures for subsequent years are 
taken from the annual reports, 
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Obapter X. 

Bevenae and 
Finance. 

Land revenue. 


Tribute. 

Stamps. 

Excise. 

Transit dues. 
Justice. 

Forest. 

.Assessed taxes. 


Kaira Land Revenue, 183S-1877. 


Year. 

Land Hevenue. 

Tear. 

I*and Revenue. 

Year. 

Land Revenue. 


£. 


£. 


A. 

1833-34 ... 

118,439 

1848-49 .. 

143,028 

1863-64 ... 

174,058 

1834-35 

104,502 

1849-50 ... 

152,241 

1864-65 ... 

192,065 

1835-36 ... 

196,505 

1850-51 ... 

151,145 

1865-66 .. 

190,127 

1836-37 

153,105 

1851-52 ... 

154,713 

1866-67 ... 

191,384 

1837-38 ... 

155,865 

1852-53 ... 

157,187 

1867-68 ... 

198,624 

1838-39 ... 

149,314 

1853-54 ... 

147,652 

1868-69 ... 

199,666 

1839-40 ... 

147,985 

1854-55 ... 

152,470 

1869-70 ... 

203,176 

1840-41 

149,042 

1855-56 ... 

151,388 

1870-71 ... 

203,765 

1841-42 ... 

152,426 

18.56-.57 ... 

153,175 

1871-72 ... 

200,006 

1842-43 ... 

152,544 

1857-58 ... 

154,035 

1872-73 ... 

198,645 

1843-44 ... 

152,109 

1858-59 ... 

155,909 

1873-74 ... 

195,750 

1844-45 

154,989 

1859-60 ... 

158,086 

1874-75 ... 

194,100 

1845-46 

150,661 

186061 ... 

166,632 

1875-76 ... 

192,312 

1446-47 

153,135 

1861-62 ... 

163,147 

1876-77 ... 

193,738 

1847-48 

153,995 

1862-63 ... 

160,564 

1877-78 ... 

195,443 


There is no separate head of Tribute. The sum of £2647 lOs. 7|d. 
(Rs. 25,475-5-1) paid yearly as cash tribute by the Nawab of Cambay 
under the treaty of Bassein (1802) and the Imperial share of certain 
cesses are credited to Land Revenue. 

Stamp receipts have risen from £2296 to £20,471 (Rs. 22,960- 
Rs. 2,04,710); the expenditure of £574 (Rs. 5740) is a new charge. 

Unlike the southern districts of Gujarat, liquor is little used. 
Excise receipts have risen from £1370 to £1790 (Rs. 13,700-17,900). 

Transit dues in 1815-16 yielded £18,880 (Rs. 1,88,800); they have 
since been abolished. 

Law and Justice receipts, chiefly fines, have risen from £389 to 
£1471 (Rs. 3890 - Rs. 14,710). The 1875-76 charges were £10,280 
(Rs. 1,02,800) against £10,216 (Rs. 1,02,160) in 1815-16. 

There are no regular forests. The item £285 (Rs. 2850) represents 
the rental of lands credited to the Forest Department. 

The following table shows, exclusive of official salaries, the amount 
realized from the different assessed taxes levied between 1860 and 
1873. Owing to their variety of rates and incidence, it is difficult to 
make any satisfactory comparison of the results. 


Kaira Assessed Taxes, 1860-187^. 


Ykar. 

Jkcombs. 

Bbalizatioks. 

Below £50. 

Above £50. 

Income Tax, 

£. 


£. 

Rs. 

£. 


1860-61 . 

180,323 

18,03,230 

100,417 

10,04,170 

7741 

77,410 

1861-62 . 

194,901 

19,49,010 

111,237 

11,12,370 

8342 

83,420 

1862-63 . 



217,438 

21,74,380 

3758 

37,580 

1863-64 . 


... 

207,293 

20,72,930 

3011 

30,110 

1864-65 . 

• •• 

... 

106,002 

10,60,020 

3158 

31,580 

License Tax. 







1867-68 . 

117,480 

11,74,800 

88,317 

8,83,170 

2699 

26,990 

Ceriificate Tax. 







1868-69 . 


... 

184,470 

18,44,700 

1882 

18,820 

Income Tax, 







1869 . 


... 

336,746 

33,67,460 

3557 

35,570 

1869-70 . 


... 

336,616 

33,66,160 

1779 

17,790 

1870-71 . 


... 

316,951 

31,69,510 

9443 

94,430 

1871-72 . 


... 



3653 

36,530 

1872-73 . 





1340 

13,400 
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Customs and Salt receipts have fallen from £7442 to £7067 
(Rs. 74,420-Rs. 70^670). Under the existing system, revenue from the 
sale of opium and the amount of the bid for the right to sell the drug 
are credited to Customs, and the Government share in the Cambay salt 
revenue to Salt. In 1815-16 both were credited to Customs. 

Under allowances and assignments the fall in charges is due to the 
settlement of cash alienations. 

Military charges in 1815-16 amounted to £52,379 (Rs. 5,23,790). 
Owing to the removal of the military force from Kaira, only £77 
(Rs. 770) on account of pensioners were in 1875-70 debited to this 
head. 

Registration and Education are new heads. 

Transfer receipts have risen from £6315 to £58,767 (Rs. 63,150- 
Rs. 5,87,670), and charges from £72,707 to £209,644 (Rs. 7,27,070- 
Rs. 20,96,440). The increased receipts are due chiefly to receipts on 
account of local funds, to remittances from other treasuries, to the 
amount held as deposit on account of savings banks, and to the 
recovery of loans made to landed proprietors, thdkors. The increased 
charges are due chiefly to a large surplus balance remitted to other 
treasuries^ and to the expenditure on account of local funds. 

In the following balance sheets of 1815-16 and 1875-76, the 
figures shown in black type on both sides of the 1875-76 balance 
sheet are hook adjustments. On the receipt side the item £77,654 
(Rs. 7,76,540) represents the additional revenue the district would 
yield, had none of its land been given away. On the debit side the 
item £4090 (Rs. 40,900) under land revenue is the rental of the lands 
granted to village headmen, except those engaged solely on police 
duties and to the village watch. The item £71,143 (Rs. 7,11,430) 
under allowances and assignments represents the rental of the lands 
granted to district hereditary oflicers, to girdsias, and other non-service 
claimants; the item £2420 (Rs. 24,200) under police represents the 
rental of the lands granted to village headmen employed solely on 
police duties. Cash allowances are, on the other hand, treated as 
actual charges and debited to the different heads of account according 
to the nature of the allowance. Thus cash grants to village headmen, 
except those engaged solely on police duties and the village watch, are 
included in £25,398 (Rs. 2,53,980), the total of land revenue charges ; 
cash grants to non-service claimants are included in £8493 (Rs. 84,930), 
the total of allowance and assignment charges; and cash grants 
to patels employed solely on police duties are included in £13,690 
(Rs. 1,36,900) the total of police charges. 


' The Kaira district treasury was able in 1875-76 to send £183,100 (Es. 18,31,000) to 
other districts. 
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Kaira Balance Sheet 


No. 

Receipts. 

Head. 

1815-16. 

1875-76. 





£. s. 

d. 

£. ». d. 

1 

Land revenne. 



156,344 le 

0 

195,184 6 9 






77,654 1 9 

' 2 

Stamps. 



2296 0 

0 

20,471 3 7 

3 

Excise . 



1370 9 

2 

1790 1 7 

4 

Transit dues . 



18,880 19 

2 


5 

Law and justice 



388 18 

0 

1471 4 10 

i 6 

Forest . 





285 15 6 

6a 

Profit and loss. 



1213 0 

0 


7 

Assessed taxes ... 






8 

Miscellaneous . 





43 0 2 

L 9 

Interest on advances, loans and arrears .. 



84 12 4 




Total ... 

180,494 2 

4 

219,330 4 9 






77,654 1 9 

r 

11 

Customs. 

Salt . 



1 7442 10 

0 

f 761 4 4 
[ 6300 15 7 

1 li 

Public works . 





928 2 3 

13 

Military. 






1 11 

Mint . 





i 's u 6 

1 id 

Post . 





2610 9 1 

L la 

Telegraph .. 









Total . . 

7442 10 

0 

10,625 3 9 

r 11 

Registration . 





1108 0 2 

1 

Education . 





261 5 1 

1 19 

Police . 





662 6 1 

i 20 

Medical. 





10 3 1 

21 

Jails . 





249 10 6 

1 22 

Sale of books. 





6 12 0 

L 83 

Miscellaneous . 





96 3 2 




Total ... 


2394 0 1 

[ 

Deposits and repayments of advances and 




' 25 

loans . 

BiUs and cash remittances 

... 


150 10 
6271 18 

0 

5976 18 10 
36,410 10 0 
465 17 6 
26,914 4 11 

1 26 
[ 27 

Pension fund receipts 
lii^l funds . 

... 

. 

892 12 

0 




Total ... 

6315 0 

0 

68,767 11 2 






291,116 19 9 
77,654 1 9 


Gnmd Total ... 

194,261 12 

4 

308,771 1 6 


Class of Service. 


Imperial Service. 


(A). Supervised by 
the Collector. 


(B). Administered 
bvDepartn 
Heads 


I^^oviTicial Service. ^ 


Transfers and 
Items of Ac¬ 
count. 
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1815-16 and 1875-76. 


Charges. 

Head. 

Land revenue. 


Stamps . 

Forest . 

Excise . 

Profit and loss. 

Law and justice . 

Allowances and assignments 

( Civil .*.*.* 

( Criminal 

Pensions to government servants ... 

Ecclesiastical . 

Hiscellaneoua . 

Total ... 

Customs . 

Salt . 

Public works . 

Military... . 

Mint . 

Post ... 

Telegraph . 

Total ... 

Registration . 

Education . 

Police .. 


Medical . 

Jaiis . 

Cemeteries, office rents, &c, . 

Printing . 

Mi^cell.meous . 

Contribution to local funds. 

Public works . 

... ... ... 


ToUl ... 

Deposits returned and advances and loans made 

Bills and cash remittances ... . 

Interest on Qovemment securities . 

Local funds . 


Total ... 


Grand Total ... 


No. 


1815-16 


£. «. d. 

12,695 16 0 


2117 16 0 
10,215 13 0 
11,730 12 0 

60 4 0 


2598 8 0 

16 0 
167 12 0 


55,145 16 0 


34 4 0 
72,672 6 0 


72,706 10 0 


165,067 18 0 


£. 


i. d. 


25.398 6 8 

4090 9 0 

674 6 0 
121 10 7 
2 12 10 


6420 13 8 
4860 4 8 
8493 5 3 
71,143 11 11 

1076 U 11 


54 8 1 


46,901 0 1 

75,234 0 11 


13 1 
488 19 
27,220 2 
77 3 
40 15 


1383 17 10 


29,228 19 2 


791 16 U 
1695 14 7 
13.690 15 8 

2420 0 10 


666 15 

1063 0 
1010 13 
93 12 
8 3 
323 1 
906 8 

lao 2 


20,379 11 0 

2420 0 10 


3852 12 5 
172.796 3 3 
181 7 6 
12,815 5 10 


189,644 8 11 


286,154 8 2 

77,654 1 9 


363,608 9 It 


Chapter 

Bevenne and 
Finance. 

Balance sheet, 

1815-16—1875-76. 
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Chapter X. 

Xeveane and 
Finance. 

Local Funds. 


Financial 

details. 


Revenue other than Imperial. 

The district local funds collected since 1863 to promote rural 
education and supply roads, water, drains, rest-houses, dispensaries, 
and other useful objects amounted in the year 1877-78 to a total sum 
of £20,340 (Rs. 2,03,400) and the expenditure to £22,772 (Rs. 2,27,720). 
This revenue is drawn from three sources, a special cess of one-sixteenth 
in addition to the ordinary land-tax, the proceeds of certain subordi¬ 
nate local funds, and some miscellaneous items of revenue. The 
special land cess, of which two-thirds are set apart as a road fund and 
the rest as a school fund, yielded in 1877-78 a revenue of £16,498 
(Rs. 1,64,980). Smaller funds including a ferry fund, a toll fund, a 
cattle-pound fund, and a school fee-fund, yielded £1478 (Rs. 14,780). 
Government and private subscriptions amounted to £1629 (Rs. 16,290), 
and miscellaneous receipts including certain items of land revenue, to 
£735 (Rs. 7350), or a total sum of £20,340 (Rs. 2,03,400). This 
revenue is administered by committees composed partly of oflBcial and 
partly of private members. 

For administrative purposes the local funds of the district are divided 
into two main sections, one set apart for public works and the 
other for instruction. The receipts and disbursements during the 
year 1877-78 under those two heads were as follows: 

Kaira Local Funds, 1877-78. 

PUBLIC WORKS. 


Bkcbipto. 

Expxnditvrs. 

Balance, 1st April 1877 ... 
Two-thirds of the land cess 

Tolls . 

Ferries . 

Cattle pounds . 

Travellers’rest houses ... 
Contributions 
MisceUaneona . 

£. 8 . 

5082 11 
10,999 4 

165 10 

10 12 
569 18 

28 4 

624 2 

79 16 

Establishment ... 

New works 

Repairs 

Medical charges ... 
Miscellaneous 

Balance, 1st April 1878... 

£. s. 

2599 4 
9681 8 
1608 18 

656 18 

871 19 
2641 10 

Total .. 

17,559 17 

Totsd ... 

17,559 17 


Besalts, 

1883-1878. 


INSTRUCTION. 



£. 8 . 



£. 8 . 

Balance, 1st April 1877 ... 
One-third of the land cess. 
School fee fund ... 
Contribution (Government] 
Do. (private) 

Miscellaneous . 

2908 2 
6499 12 

731 3 

997 14 

7 16 

627 3 

School charges . 

Soholarships 

School houses, new 

Do. repairs ... 

Miscellaneous . 

Balance 1st April 1878... 

5965 13 

213 12 

477 6 

256 18 

940 11 
2917 10 

Total ... 

10,771 10 


Total ... 

10,771 10 


Since 1863 the following local fund works have been carried out. 
To improve communication 100 miles of road have been made, bridged, 
and for forty-four miles planted with trees. To improve the water 
supply 419 wells, 355 reservoirs and ponds, eight water courses and 
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forty-seven troughs have been made or repaired. To help village 
instruction forty-two schools^ and for the comfort of travellers eighty 
rest-houses and seventy-two village offices, chords, have been built. 
Besides these works six dispensaries and 190 cattle pounds have 
been constructed. 

In 1877-78 there were five municipalities, all of them established 
since 1857. The total municipal revenue in 1877-78 amounted to 
£5356 (Rs. 53,560). Of this sum £2703 (Rs. 27,030) were recovered 
from octroi dues, £431 (Rs. 4310) from a toll and wheel-tax, £464 
(Rs. 4640) from a house-tax, and £1758 (Rs. 17,580) from miscella¬ 
neous sources. Under the provisions of the Bombay District 
Municipal Act VI. of 1873 all these municipalities are town 
municipalities administered by a body of commissioners with the 
Collector as president and the assistant or deputy collector in charge of 
the sub-division as vice president, the commissioners being chosen 
in the proportion of at least two non-official to each official member. 

The following statement gives for each municipality the receipts, 
charges, and the incidence of taxation during the year ending 31st 
March 1878:— 

Kalra Municipal Detailt, 1878. 


Namb. 

Date. 

Population. 

HsesiPTS. 

Octroi. 

1 

House* 

tax. 

Toll or 
Wheel tax* 

Hiscella- 

neous. 

Totkli 




£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 


l.^th Feb. IS.U . i 

12,681 

210 1 

464 ' 


81 

755 


7chM&v 18^33 

13 9^2 

484 


21 

163 

663 


loth Aujf. 18A3 ... 

8065 1 

139 


23 

182 

344 


20th June 1864 ... 

7740 

925 



1056 

1981 

Kadiid . 

16th Hay 1866 .. 

24,551 

945 


307 

276 

1608 


Total ... 

67,019 

2703 ! 

464 

431 

1758 

5356 


1 

1 

Kamil 

Date. ' 



Exfkkditubb. 





E^tab' 

lishmeiit 

! 

Safety. 

i 

1 

Health. 

1 

Instruc* 

tlOD. 

Conve¬ 

nience. 

Miscel¬ 

laneous. 

Total. 

Inci¬ 

dence 

of 

taxation’ 

New 

Works 

1 

Re¬ 

pairs. 



£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1 ^ 

£ 

£ 

$. d. 

Kaira 

loth Feb. 1857 . 

109 

178 1 

264 

54 

70 

53 1 

24 

762 

1 2 

Kapadvauj 

7th May 1863 . 

71 

159 

364 

49 

22 

79 

10 

754 

0 11 

Mehmadabad 

15th Ang. 1863. 

20 

67 

243 

10 

49 

18 

6 

412 

0 10 

Ddkor 

20th June ] 8^4 . 

64 

170 

565 

31 

283 

10 

1042 

2155 

6 1 

Kadi^d 

leth May 1866 . 

130 

390 

784 

81 

441 

114 

1 96 

2038 

1 S 


Tbtal .. 

394 

964 

2210 

225 

865 

274 

1179 1 

6111 



At present (1878) an establishment in connection with the Cotton 
Frauds Act (Bombay Act IX. of 1863) for preventing the adhlteration 
of cotton is, under the control of the Collector, maintained at a total 
yearly cost of £180 (Rs. 1800). This charge is met from the cotton 
improvement fund framed under the provisions of the Act. The 
establishment consists of a sub-inspector drawing a monthly salary of 
£12 (Rs. 120), and a messenger on 18«. (Rs. 9) a month- 
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total average attendance of 10,308 out of 14,930 names on the rolls or 
2’42 per cent of 425,147,the total population of not more than twenty 
years of age. A comparison with the returns for 1850 gives 
therefore for 1877-78 an increase in the number of schools from seven 
to 190; while of 425,147, the entire population of the district of not 
more than twenty years of age, 2'42 per cent were under instruction 
in 1877-78 against 0‘14 per cent in 1850-51.^ ‘ 

Girls’ schools have been introduced during the last twenty yeai^ - 
Rising from four in 1865-66 to thirteen in 1873-74, they have again 
(1877-78) fallen to ten. But the attendance has confined to ’ 
increase, the total number on the rolls rising from 309 inl865 to 517 
in 1873 and 765 in 1878, and the average attendance from 162 in 
1865 to 281 in 1873 and 405 in 1878. 

The 1872 census returns give for each of the chief races of 
the district the proportion of persons able to read and write :— 

Of 143,485, the total Hindu male population not exceeding twelve 
years, 9132 or 6‘36 per cent j of 62,493 above twelve and not 
exceeding twenty years, 7526 or 12'04 percent; and of 176,162 
exceeding twenty years, 20,928 or 11’87 per cent were able to read 
and write or were being taught. Of 116,458, the total Hindu 
female population not exceeding twelve years, 104 or O’08 per cent; 
of 48,184 above twelve and not exceeding twenty years, forty-six ot, 
0’09 per cent; and of 164,837 exceeding twenty years, seventy- 
six or 0’04 per cent were able to read and ■write or were being 
taught. 

Of 14,363, the total Musalman male population not exceeding 
twelve years, 575 or 4 per cent; of 5698 above twelve and nca 
exceeding twenty years, 422 or 7’40 per cent; and of 16,723 
exceeding twenty years, 1178 or 7’04 per cent, were able to read 
and write or were being taught Of 11,783, the total Musalman 
female population not exceeding twelve years, three or O’02 pep 
cent; of 5155 above twelve and not exceeding twenty years, sixteen 
or 0'31 per cent; and of 17,014 exceeding twenty years, thirty- 
three or 0’19 per cent, were able to read and write or were being 
taught. 

Of seventeen, the total Pdrsi male population not exceeding twelve 
years, eight or 47’05 per cent; of six above twelve and not exceed¬ 
ing twenty years, six or cent per cent; and of eighteen exceeding 
twenty years, seventeen or 94’44 per cent, were able to read and 
write or were being taught. Of fifteen the total Parsi female 
population not exceeding twelve years, six or 40 per cent; and of 
twelve exceeding twenty years, five or 41’66 per cent, were able tO 
read and write or were being taught. 


1 In the census of 1846 the total population of the district was returned 
566,513 souls, and in that of 1872 at 782,733, of whom persons not exceeding tweniy 
years of age numbered 407,818. On the basis of these figures, the totals of popula¬ 
tion not more than twenty years of age for 1851, 1856, 1866, and 1876 have been 
calculated. Details of private schools are available only for 1875-76 and have 
therefore been left out. 
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Before the year 1865-66 there were no returns arranging the 

pupils according to race and 
religion. The statement^ given 
in the margin shows that 
of the three chief races of 
the district, the Parsis have 
the largest proportion of 

their boys and girls under 
instruction. Since 1865 a 

considerable advance has 

been madeby the Musalmans. 
Of 765 the total number of girls enrolled in 1877-78 in the ten girls' 
schools, 731 or 95'56 per cent were Hindus; thirty or 3’92 per cent 
were Musalmans ; and four or 0‘52 per cent were Parsis. 

Of 13,168, the total number of pupils in Government schools at 
the end of December 1877, 2976 or 22‘GO per cent were Brahmans; 
fifty or 0'38 per cent writers, forty-two Kshatris, six Kayasths, 
and two Parbhus; 2747 or 20'86 per cent traders and shop¬ 
keepers, 1942 Vanias, 605 Shravaks, thirty-nine Bhatias, and 

161 Luhanas; 4698 or 35'67 per cent cultivators, 3763 Kanbis, 

246 Rajputs, 140 Kachhias, thirty-one Malis, and 518 Kolis; 811 or 
6'16 per cent craftsmen, 134 Bhavsars, calicoprinters, twenty-one 
Khatris, weavers, fifteen Ghanchis, oil presser.s, 141 Sonis, gold and 
silver smiths, 212 Suthars, carpenters, thirty-four Kansaras, copper¬ 
smiths, 105 Luhars, blacksmiths, seven Kadiyas, bricklayers, two 
Salats, masons, fifty-seven Darjis, tailors, and eighty-three Kumbhars, 
potters; 190 or 1'44 per cent bards and genealogists, 183 Bhats 
and seven Charans; 179 or 1'36 per cent servants, 162 Hajams, 
barbers, fifteen Dhobhis, washermen, and two Bhistis, water drawers; 
eleven or 0-8 per cent, Eabaris, shepherds ; twenty-four or O'18 per 
cent Bhois and Machhis, fishers and labourers ; eighty-seven or 
0'66 per cent, labourers and miscellaneous workers, twenty-four 
Golas, ricepounders, twenty-one Kalals, liquor sellers, thirty-four 
Ravalias, cotton tapemakers, five Yaghris, fowlers and hunters, and 
three Marvadis; forty-four or 0'33 per cent Mochis, shoemakers ; 
eighty-six or 0'65 per cent religious beggars, thirty Vairagis, 
forty-seven Gosais, and nine Sadhus ; eighteen or O'13 per cent 
Pdrsis; and 1245 or 9'45 per cent Musalmans. No l)hed or 
Bhangia boys attended the Government schools. 

The follo-wing table, prepared from special returns furnished by the 
education department, shows in detail the number of schools and 
pupils -with their cost to Government. 


Pupils by Pace, 1865-66 and 1S77-78. 


Back. 

1865-66. 

Per¬ 

cent. 

1877-78. 

Per¬ 

cent. 

Increase 

Hindus .. 

9048 

1-35 

13,523 

1-74 

0-39 

Mnsalm4ns 

651 

0“«2 

1390 

1 88 

1-06 

Pirsw 

37 

68'5l 

17 

23-37 

—4514 

Total .. 

9636 

1'31 

14,930 

1*76 

0-45 


Chapter ZZ. 
Instructioik 

Pupils by race^ 
1835-1878. 


1 The census of 1846 gives 614,.').58 Hindus, .51,938 Musalmans, and seven Pdrsis. 
The census of 1872 gives 711,619 Hindus. 70,741 Musalm4ns, and sixty-eight Psrsis. 
On the basis of these figures, the population and percentage figures for 1866 and 1876 
have been calculated. 
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Chapter XI- 
Instructioa- 

Town education, 
1877-78. 


Village education. 


A comparison of the present (1877-78) provision for teaching the 
district town and country population gives the following results. 

In the town of Kapadvanj there were in 1877-78 three Government 
vernacular schools with, out of 452 names on the rolls, an average 
attendance of 366 pupils. Of these schools two were for hoys 
and one for girls; the yearly cost for each pupil in the hoys’ 
schools was 11s. (Rs. 5|), and in the girls’ school 13s. (Rs. 6|). In 
the town of Kaira there were in 1877-78 four Government schools 
with, out of 472 names on the rolls, an average attendance of 333 
pupils. Of these schools one was an Anglo-vernacular, one an Urdu, 
and two were Gujarati schools, one for boys and the other lot 
girls. The yearly cost for each pupil was £5 Is. (Rs. 50|) in the 
Anglo-vernacular, £2 2s. (Rs. 21) in the girls’, and from 14s. to 16s. 
(Rs. 7-Rs. 8) in the other schools. In the town of Nadiad there were 
in 1877-78 eight Government schools with, out of 1481 names on the 
rolls, an average attendance of 1039 pupils. Of these schools one was a 
High school, one an Anglo-vernacular school, four were Gujarati boys’ 
schools, one a Gujarati girls’ school and one an Urdu school. The 
yearly cost for each pupil in the high school was £9 11s. (Rs. 95|) 
in the Anglo-vernacular school, £3 4s. (Rs. 32); in the girls’ school, 
£1 4s. (Rs. 12); in the rest it varied from 4s. to 18s. (Rs. 2-Rs. 9). 
The number of pupils that passed their University entrance test- 
examination from the Nadiad high school was seven in 1873, three in' 
1874, four in 1875, five in 1876, and three in 1877. In the to-wn 
of Mahudha there were in the year 1877-78 five Government schools 
■with, out of 626 names on the rolls, an average attendance of dSi 
pupils. Of these one was an Urdu school, and four were Gujarati 
schools, three for boys and one for girls. The yearly cost for each 
pupil varied from 10s. to £1 13s. (Rs. 5-Rs. 16|). In the town of 
Umreth there were in 1877-78 five Government schools with, out of 
739 names on the rolls, an average attendance of 538 pupils. Of 
these schools four were Gujarati schools, three for boys and one for 
girls, and one was an Urdu school. The yearly cost for each pupil 
was £1 7s. (Rs. 13|) in the girls’, and 19s. (Rs. 9^) in the Urdu school; 
in the rest it varied from 6s. to 13s. (Rs. 3-Rs. 6|). In the town of 
Borsad there were in 1877-78 three vernacular schools, two for boys, 
and one for girls -with, out of 385 names on the rolls, an average 
attendance of 270 pupils. The yearly cost for each pupil amounted 
to 12s. (Rs. 6). 

Exclusive of these six towns the district of Kaira was in 1877-78 
provided with 158 Government vernacular schools, or on an average 
one school for every 3'44 inhabited villages. The following state¬ 
ment shows the distribution of the.se schools by sub-divisions :— 


Kaira, VUlafje Schools, 1877'78. 


SuB-DmsioN. 

Villages- 

^Population. 

iVBRNACULAR 

1 Schools. 

Sub-Division. 

Villages. 


Vernaculah 

Schools. 


Boys, j 

Girls. 

P0P0I,AT10S.j 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Kapadrani . 

85 

7-2,7(**0 * 

1 

0 


Matar 

83 

78,673 

i 

30 


Thaara 

100 


18 

1 

A' Hand 

73 

135,938 

28 1 

1 

Mehmadabad. 

59 

73,073 

IT 

1 

Borsad 

89 

132',314 

29 1 

1 


91 

' 

117,548 

47 









Total. ' 

579 

695,967 

158 1 

4 
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In tlie Kaira district ttere is one library in the town of Kaira 
known as the “ Hadow Institute.’^ It was established in October 
1863 by Mr. Hadow, then Collector of Kaira. Supported partly by 
private sj^scriptions and partly by a contribution from the Kaira 
municipality, this library contains 1552 volumes and a reading 
room supplied with four English and seven vernacular papers. 
There are at present (1877-78) forty-six subscribers. The total 
amount realized during the year 1877-78 was £51 (Rs. 510) and the 
expenditure £55 (Rs. 550). 

Besides the hbrary in the town of Kaira, there are as shown 
below in different parts of the district twelve reading rooms :— 


Kaira Reading Rooms, 1877-78. 


Stb-division. 

Town or 
Village, 

News¬ 

papers. 

Books 

Sub-division, 

Town or 

VlLLAOB. 

News¬ 

papers. 

Boors. 

Eng¬ 

lish. 

Guja- 

rdti. 

Eng- 

lish. 

Guja¬ 

rati. 

Kapadvani... 

Kapadvanj,., 

1 

7 

601 

Kadidd 

Mahudha ... 


4 

444 

Do. 

Satblal 


2 

50 

Mehmadabad ^ Mehmada bad 


7 

b 

Thisra 

ThAsra 

1 

6 

18 

A'nand 

A'nand 


1 

19 

Thisra 

DAkor 


5 

292 

A'nand 

NApad 


2 

51 

Nadi4d 

Nadiad 

3 

16 

644 

A'nand 

TJmreth 

i 

3 

322 

NadiAd 

Moholel 


2 

24 

Borsad 

Virsad 


3 

49 


In 1874 the district supported four local Gujarati newspapers, the 
Kaira Niti Prakash or Moral Luminary, of eighteen years' standing; 
the Kaira Vartman or News, of fourteen years ; the Nadiad Duniadad 
or World Redresser, of about three years’ standing; and the 
Mahudha ‘ Adal Insaf ’ or Pure Justice. Only two of these papers, 
lithographed weeklies their articles chiefly borrowed, the Kaira 
Vartman with a circulation of 153 and the Niti Prakash of 115 
copies are still (1878) in existence. 
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Chapter XII. 
Health. 

Diseases. 


Hospitals. 


The prevailing disease is malarious fever. This form of sickness 
generally makes its appearance soon after the beginning of the rains 
(June-July). Fever cases increase in number and severity from the 
latter part of September through October into the early days df 
Novemberj when as the climate grows drier and colder the disease 
gradually disappears. Early in this century Kaira was considered 
one of the healthiest places in Gujarat, and partly for this reason e 
large body of European troops was stationed there. But several 
seasons between 1820 and 1830 were marked by severe epidemics, 
and the troops especially the European cavalry suffered terribly. 
Eo great was the mortality that Kaira ceased to be used as a large 
military station. Of late years, apparently without any special cause 
unless the drainage of the lands to the south and west of Kaira has 
changed the character of the prevailing breeze, the climate has again 
improved and Kaira is not now considered so trying to European 
constitutions as several other Gujarat stations. The different forms 
of skin disease and ear-ache are, especially among children, very 
common complaints. For many years no severe epidemic visited 
Kaira. But in the month of April 1876 a serious outbreak of 
cholera occurred. In the town of Nadiad alone 905 persons were 
attacked. The disease came to Nadiad from Baroda. At first of a 
very mild type, it afterwards became more deadly. From Nadiad 
cholera gradually spread over almost the whole district, working on 
the whole from north to south or against the prevailing wind. Fres]^ 
outbreaks were, as a rule, found to have followed some great casfe 
feast or other occasion of unusual indulgence. The disease continued 
throughout the hot season (March-June) gradually disappearing after 
the first fall of rain. Of 4973 persons attacked, about one-third 
or 2'11 per thousand of the total population died. 

In the year 1877 there were in the district of Kaira, besides the 
civil and police hospitals, six dispensaries all established since 1866. 
During the year 1877, 59,328 persons were treated in these 
hospitals and dispensaries, of whom 1429 were in-door and 57,899 
out-door patients. All these institutions ai’e provided with special 
buildings. The total amount spent in checking disease in 1877 
was £2036 (Rs. 20,360); of this £1176 (Rs. 11,760) were paid from 
provincial revenues, £397 (Rs. 3970) from local and £463 (Rs. 4630) 
from municipal funds. The following working details are taken 
from the 1877 hospital reports. 

The Kaira civil hospital has a building of its own, raised in 1873 
at a cost of £2948 (Rs. 29,480), met partly from Kaira municipal and 
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partly from local funds. Of in-patients the total treated numbered 474. Chapter XII. 

Of these 420 were cured^ twenty-three left, eleven died, and twenty Health. 

remained under treatment at the end of the year. The total attendance 

of out-patients was 6341, or a falling off on the returnsof the preceding 

year of nearly 3000. The average daily sick for in and out-patients 

was 14’3 and 54'6 respectively. The chief causes of sickness were 

ague, syphilis, bowel diseases, ulcers, skin affections and injuries. 

The total number of patients treated in the police hospital was 153. 

The Mehmadabad dispensary was opened in 1871. The total Dispensaries, 
treated was 10,306, of whom 193 were in-patients, an increase on 
the year before of twenty-four. The chief diseases were eye and 
skin affections, ulcers, malarious fevers, rheumatism and diarrhoea. 

The Nadiad dispensary was opened in 1866. Including 133 
in-patients the total treated numbered 14,241, an increase on the year 
before of nearly 1300. The principal causes of sickness were malarious 
fevers, eye and skin diseases, rheumatism, and venereal afiections. 

The Borsad dispensary was opened in 1867. The total treated was 
5952 including 196 in-patients, an increase of nearly 1800 on the 
year before. The prevailing maladies were fevers, eye and skin 
diseases, and ulcers. The Mahudha dispensary in the Nadiad 
sub-division was opened in 1869. The total ti-eated numbered 5551, of 
whom forty-seven were in-patients. The chief diseases were fevers, 
eye and skin affections, and ulcers. The Dakor dispensary in the 
Thdsra sub-division was opened in 1866. The total treated numbered 
7299, of whom 145 were in-patients or more than 1300 less than in 
the year before. The chief diseases were fevers, cholera, syphilis, and 
eye and skin affections. The Kapadvanj dispensary was opened in 
1866. The total treated was 9011, of whom eighty-eight were 
in-patients, or 2100 more than in the year before. The principal 
diseases were malarious fevers, eye and skin affections, and ulcers. 

In 1877-78 the work of vaccination was, under the supervision Vaccination, 
of the deputy sanitary commissioner in eastern Gujarat, carried on 
by nine vaccinators, with yearly salaries varying from £16 16s. 
to £28 16s. (Rs. 168- Rs. 288.) Of the operators eight were 
distributed over the rural parts of the district, one for each 
sub-division. The duties of the ninth vaccinator were confined to the 
town of Nadiad. Exclusive of 614 re-vaccinations the total number 
of operations performed in the year amounted to 23,437, 
compared with 25,035 primary vaccinations in 1869-70. 

The following abstract shows the chief points of interest connected 
with the age and the race of the persons vaccinated :— 


Kaira, Vaccination Details, 1869-70. 
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Chapter XII. The total cost of these operations was in 1877-78 £523 2s. 

He^th. about 5JcZ. (3g as.) for each successful case. The 

entire charge was made up of the following items ; supervision and 
■ inspection £24-5 18s. (Rs. 2459), establishment £252 (Rs. 2520), and 

contingencies £25 4s. (Rs. 252). Of these, the supervising and 
inspecting charges and 12s. (Rs. 6) on account of contingencies were 
wholly met from Government provincial funds. Of the remainder, 
the expense of £250 (Rs. 2500) was borne by the local funds, while 
in Nadiad the municipality paid the sum of £26 8s. (Rs. 264) for the 
services of the town vaccinator. 


Vital statistics The total number of deaths in the seven years ending 1878, as 
1871-78. shown in the Sanitary Commissioner’s annual reports is 139,542, or 
an average yearly mortality of 19,934, or assuming the figures of the 
census of 1872 as a basis, of 2'55 per cent of the total population. 
Of the average number of deaths 15,078 or 75'64 per cent were 
returned as due to fever; 2022 or 10‘14 per cent to bowel 
complaints; 751 or 3'73 per cent to cholera; 492 or 2‘47 per cent to 
small-pox; and 1289 or 6‘47 per cent to miscellaneous diseases. 
Deaths from violence or accidents averaged 302 or r52 per cent 
of the average mortality of the district. During the same period 
the number of births is returned at 115,530 souls, of whom 62,739 
are entered as male and 52,791 as female children, or an average 
yearly birth rate of 16,504 souls; or, on the basis of the census 
figures, a birth rate of 2’11 per cent of the entire population of the 
district.^ 


1 The figures are incorrect, for while the population of the district is increasing 
the returns show a birthjrate less hy 3430 than tlie death rate. The explanation 
probably is that nearly all the deaths, and not nearly all of the births are 
recorded. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

SUB-DIVISIONS. 

Kapadvanj Sub-division. —The Kapadvanj sub-division, an 
irregular oblong figure about fifteen miles from north to south and 
thirty from east to west, is bounded on the north by the Atarsumba 
sub-division of Baroda territory and by portions of the Mahi 
Kantha; on the east by the Balasinor state; on the south and south¬ 
west by the Thasra, Nadiad, and Mehmadabad sub-divisions of the 
Kaira district; and on the west by the Daskroi sub-division of 
Ahmedabad. The total area is 279 square miles, and the population, 
according to the census of 1872, 86,742 souls, or an average density 
of 310'90 to the square mile. In 1876-77 the realizable land revenue 
amounted to £14,621 (Rs. 1,46,210). 

Of the total area of 279 square miles, 11 are occupied by 
the lands of alienated and unsettled, mehvas, villages. The 
remainder, according to the revenue survey returns, contains 128,178 
acres or 74'59 percent, of occupied land; 19,696 acres or 1T46 per 
cent, of culturable waste ; 15,0.59 acres or 8'76 per cent, of uncultur- 
able waste ; 3624 acres or 2‘10 per cent, of grass lands; and 5276 
acres or 3'07 per cent, of roads, river beds, ponds and village sites. 
From 147,874 acres, 43,681 have to be taken on account of 
alienated lands in Government villages. Of the balance of 104,193 
acres, the actual area of culturable Government land, 63,733 or 
61'17 per cent were in 1876-77 under tillage. 

For the most part, especially towards the south and west, 
Kapadvanj is a rich, highly cultivated plain, well clothed with trees. 
But towards the north and east and to some extent in the south-east, 
are tracts of waste, md/, land roughened by streams and water 
courses and covered with brushwood. 

The climate is generally healthy and in the hot season cooler 
than in most of the surrounding districts, with a well distributed 
rainfall of about twenty-five inches. 

Except the Mohar, which flowing southwards to join the Shedhi 
passes almost through the centre of the sub-division, and the Vatrak 
in the west, Kapadvanj is almost entirely without streams. Like 
several of the smaller Gujarat rivers the water of the Mohar is 
charged with soda, and though useful for domestic purposes, is of 
no service for irrigation except to a small extent in watering wheat. 
The water supply is scanty. The storage in reservoirs is insufficient 
for irrigation, and the wells do not yield more than is wanted for 
household use. The 1876 water-supply figures were 36 wells with 
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Kapadvanj. 
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1864. 


steps, 1006 wells without steps, 36 water lifts, dhehidis, 570 ponds 
or reservoirs, and 96 rivers, streams, and springs. 

Varying in texture from sand to mould, the soil is over the greater 
part of the area, of the light, gorddu, class. It wants constant 
dressing, hut when well tilled yields a good return. 

The following statement shows the arable area in Government 
villages, and the rates fixed in 1863-64 :— 

Kapadvanj Bent-rollf 1863-G4» 


1 


Occupied. 

Unoccupied. 

Total. 

g 

£ 

ea 

Eh 

Arablb 

Land. 

Acres. 

Rupee 

Assess¬ 

ment. 

Average 
acre rate. 
Rs. a. p. 

Acres. 

Rupee 

Assess¬ 

ment. 

Average 
acre rate 
Rs. a. p. 

Acres. 

Rupee 

Assess¬ 

ment. 

Average 
acre rata. 
Rs. a. p. 

^ c 1 
£ § 1 

Dry crop .. 
Garden 

Rice. 

77,419 

1339 

6739 

1,00,738 

4594 

15,086 

1 4 10 

3 6 11 

2 10 1 

19,513 

27 

156 

' 19,241 
51 

j S60 

1 

0 15 9 

1 1 14 3 
! 2 4 11 

96,932 

1366 

5895 

1,19,979 

4645 

15,446 

1 3 10 

3 6 6 

2 9 11 


Total... 

84,497 

,1,20,418 

16 9 

19,696 

' 19,652 

0 15 11 

104,193 

1,40,070 

15 6 

111 
« t 

Dry crop ... 
Garden 

Rico ... 

38,551 

1482 

3648 

61,038 

5130 

9892 

19 4 

3 7 6 

2 11 5 




38,551 

1482 

3648 

61,038 

5130 

9892 

1 9 4 

3 7 5 

2 11 5 


Total .. 

43,681 

76,060 

1 11 10 




43,681 

76,060 

1 11 10 

Total. 

Dry crop ,. 
Garden 

Rice . . 

115.970 

28 -.n 

9387 

1,61.776 

9724 

24,978 

16 4 

3 7 2 

2 10 7 

19,513 

27 

166 

19,241 

61 

360 

0 15 9 

1 14 8 

2 4 11 

135,483 

2848 

9543 

1,81,017 

9775 

26,338 

16 6 

3 6 11 

2 10 6 


Grand Total . 

128,178 

1,96,478 

18 6 

19,696 

19,652 

0 16 11 

147,874 

2,16,130 

17 6 



Ks. a. p. 

£. 8. d. 

Assessment on Government and alienated land ... 

2,16,129 13 0 

21,612 19 71 

Deduct —Alienations . 

76,060 2 0 

7606 0 3 

Bemains 

1,40,069 11 0 

14,006 19 4J 

Add —Qnitrents . 

39,373 15 2 

3937 7 lOf 

„ —Grazing farms and river-bed tillage 

7124 10 2 

712 9 3i 

Total revenue ... 

1,86,568 4 4 

18,656 16 6i 


The rates of assessment introduced in 1863-64 remain in force 
till 1891-92. 


Stock, The 1872 population, 86,742 souls lodged in 24,770 houses 

1876-77. were in J 876-77 supplied with 1042 wells and 570 ponds, and owned 
9442 ploughs, 2809 carts, 20,570 oxen, 14,496 cows, 17,249 buffaloes, 
380 horses, 7319 sheep and goats, 537 asses, and 6 camels. 

Holdings. In 1863-64, the year of settlement, 13,383 holdings, Ichdtds, 

were recorded, with an average area of 9|-| acres, and a rental of 
£1 13s. lO^d. (Rs. 11-15-0). Equally divided among the agricultural 
population these holdings would, for each person, represent mi 
allotment of 2f^ acres at a yearly rent of 6s. 10|d. (Rs. 3-6-11). 
If distributed among the whole population of the sub-division, the 
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share per head would amount to 1|^ acres, and the incidence of the 
land tax to 4s. 5Jd. (Rs. 2-3-6). 

In 1876-77, of 63,733 acres, the total area of cultivated land, 
4718 or 7'40 per cent were fallow or under grass. Of the 
remaining 59,015 acres, 3826 were twice cropped. Of the 62,841 
acres under actual cultivation, grain crops occupied 55,650 
or 88'55 per cent, 27,779 of them under Idjri, Penicillaria 
spicata ; 8513 under rice, dan gar, Orjza, sativa; 6556 under jardr. 
Sorghum vulgare; 5794 under havta, Panicum frumentaceum; 

4365 under l-odra, Paspalum scrobiculatum ; 2128 under wheat, ghau, 
Triticum aestivum; and 515 under miscellaneous cereals compris¬ 
ing barley, jav, Hordeum hexastichon; maize, mahdi, Zea mays; 
rdjgaro, Amarantus paniculatus; and kdng, Panicum italicum. 
Pulses occupied 6111 acres or 9‘72 per cent, 2000 of them under 
math, Phaseolus aconitifolius ; 2000 under gram, chana, Cicer arieti- 
num ; 1000 under 'inag, Phaseolus radiatus ; 400 under adad, Phaseo¬ 
lus mungo; 300 under tiiver, Cajanus indicus ; and 411 under miscel¬ 
laneous pulses comprising giivdr, Cyamopsis psoralioides; cliola, 
Vigna catiang ; and vdl, Dolichos lablab. Oil seeds occupied 471 
acres or 0'75 per cent, 216 of them under tal, Sesamum indicum; 
and 255 under other oil seeds, details of which are not available. 
Fibres occupied 98 acres or 0'15 per cent, 93 of them under cotton, 
hapds, Gossypium herbaceum; and 5 under Bombay hemp, son, 
Crotalaria juncea. Miscellaneous crops occupied 511 acres or 0’81 
per cent, 67 of them under tobacco, tambdhu, Nicotiana tabacum ; 
and 444 under miscellaneous vegetables and fruits. 

The 1872 census returns show of a total population of 86,742 
souls, 78,250 or 90‘21 per cent, Hindus; 8485 or 9 78 per cent, 
Musalmans ; and seven under the head ‘ Others.’ Statistics specially 
prepared from the enumerators’ forms give the following caste 
details: 5750 Brahmans ; 7 Parbhus; 3557 Vanias ; 489 Shravaks; 
43Bhatias; 7708Kanbis; 1475 Rajputs; 270 Kachhias; 59 Malis; 
578 Bhavsars, calicoprinters ; 392 Sonis, gold and silver smiths; 
958 Suthars, carpenters ; 27 Kansaras, brass and copper smiths ; 791 
Luhars, blacksmiths ; 283 Darjis, tailors; 3 Salats, masons; 256 
Charans, bards and genealogists; 10 Gandhraps, songsters; 1054 
Kumbhars, potters; 1069 Hajams, barbers; 63 Dhobhis, washermen; 
6 Bhistis, water drawers; 198 Bharvads, herdsmen; 1028 Rabaris, 
shepherds; 882 Bhois, fishers and labourers; 50 Golds, ricepounders; 
10 Bhadbhujas, grainparchers; 11 Marathas ; 279 Yaghris, fowlers 
and hunters; 1132 Ravalids, cotton tapemakers; 41,869 Kolia; 405 
Mochis, shoemakers; 1152 Chamadias, tanners ; 232 Marvadis; 36 
Ods, diggers ; 18 Bajani as, acrobats; 24 Kaldls, liquor sellers; 26 
Vanjards, grain carriers ; 607 Sindhvds ; 52 Turis ; 3413 Dheds; 274 
Garudds; 1402 Bhangids and 202 religious beggars. As regards 
occupation the same return arranges the population under the seven 
following classes: i. Employed under Government or municipal or 
other local authorities, 373. ii. Professional persons, 452. iii. In 
service or performing personal ofiices, 974. iv. Engaged in agricul¬ 
ture and with animals, (a) cultivators 16,780 (5) labourers 595, total 
17,375. V. Engaged in commerce and trade, 826. vi. Employed 
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in mechanical arts, mannfactures, and engineering operations, and 
engaged in the sale of articles manufactured or otherwise prepared 
for consumption, 7165. vii. Miscellaneous persons not classed 
otherwise, (a) women 24,298, and children 34,685, in all 58,983 ;■ 
and {b) miscellaneous persons, 594; total 59,577. 

The total number of deaths registered in the five years ending ~ 
1874-75 was 8001, or an average yearly mortality of 1600, or on the 
basis of the 1872 census figures 1'84 per cent of 86,742, the total 
population of the sub-division. Of the average number of deaths, 
1331 or 83'18 per cent were returned as due to fever ; 31 or 1‘93 
per cent, to diarrhoea and dysentery; 34 or 2’12 per cent, to small¬ 
pox ; 42 or 2’62 per cent, to cholera ; and 137 or 8'56 per cent, to 
miscellaneous diseases. Deaths from accidents and violence averaged 
25 or 1‘56 per cent of the average mortality of the sub-division. 
During the same period the births of 6898 children were registered, 
3829 males and 3069 females, or an average yearly birth rate of 
1379 or T58 per cent of the population. 

Tha'sra Sub-division. —The Thasra sub-division is bounded on 
the north by Kapadvanj and the Balasinor state, on the east by the 
Ranch Mahals, on the south by A'nand, and on the west by Nadiad. 
The total area is 255 square miles, and the population, according to 
the census of 1872, 85,601 souls, or an average density of 335'69 to 
the square mile. In 1876-77 the realizable land revenue amounted 
to £18,334 (Rs. 1,83,340). 

Of the total area of 255 square miles, 29 are occupied by the 
lands of alienated and unsettled, mehvds, villages. The remainder, 
according to the revenue survey returns, contains 106,360 acres or 
73'32 per cent, of occupied land; 20,684 acres or 14'26 per cent) 
of culturable waste; 8387 acres or 5’78 per cent, of unculturable 
waste; 42 acres of grass; and 9584 acres, or 6’60 per cent, of roads, 
ponds, river beds, and village sites. Rroni 127,044 acres, 32,549 
have to be taken on account of alienated lands in Government 
villages. Of the balance of 94,495 acres, the actual area of cultur¬ 
able Government land, 54,052 or 57'20 per cent were in 1876-77 
under cultivation. 

To the north and north-west the upland, mdl, is bare of trees 
and poorly tilled. Towards the south the plain, broken only by the 
deep cut channel of the Shedhi, is rich and well wooded. 

Perhaps because of east winds borne across the forests of the 
Ranch Mahals, the climate, though it differs little in temperature or 
rainfall, is much less healthy than that of the lands further west. 

Besides the Mahi skirting the east and south-east boundary, two 
branches of the Shedhi, draining the lands to the north and north¬ 
east, join near the centre of the sub-division and pass south-west. 
During this part of its course the waters of the Shedhi flow over 
a bed of mud between high steep banks. A troublesome crossing 
at all times, its muddy bottom and strong current make it durin)^ 
the rainy weather almost impassable. The water supply is scanty) 
Wells and pools do not yield more than is wanted for domestic use| 
and for cattle; and nothing has yet been done by building daiSas 
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to make use of the sweet wholesome water of the Shedhi. The 18 Chtfpter XTT I. 
water-supply figures were 8 wells with steps, 357 wells without Sub-divisimiB- 
steps, 13 waterlifts, dhekudis, 624 ponds and reservoirs, and 78 _ 

rivers, streams, and springs. 


Compared with Nadiad the soil of Thasra is poor. To the north 
and north-west the upland, mdl, an inferior black, -except where 
banked into rice fields, yields no valuable crop. Towards the south 
the light, gorat, lands are, especially near the Mahi, less fertile and 
more sandy than the light soil of Nadiad. 

The following statement shows the arable area in Government 
villages, and the rates fixed in 1863-64:— 


Tkdsra Rent-roll, 186S-1S64- 


I 

1 


Occupied, 

Unocccpisd. 

Total. 

AaABLK LAKB. 

Acres. 

Ropes 

Assess¬ 

ment. 

Av-erage 
acre rate 

Rs. a. p. 

Acres. 

Rnpee 

Assess¬ 

ment. 

Average 
acre rate 

Rs. a. p 

Acres. 

Rnpee 

Assess¬ 

ment. 

Average 

ucrerate 

Rs. a. p. 

III 

Ssl 

Dry crop. 

Garden. 

Rice . 

66,273 

eodi 

11,467 

95,800 

6975- 

36,016 

1 11 2 
1 2 4 
3 2 3 

19,626 

319 

739 

25,940 

718 

2766 

1 6 1 

2 4 0 

3 11 10 

76,899 

6400 

12.196 

1.21,740 

7693 

38,782 

1 » 8 
13 3 
8 3 10 


Total 

73,811 

1,38,791 

1 14 1 

20,684 

29,424 

1 6 9 

94,495 

1,68,216 

1 11 6 

III 

Dry crop 

Garden. 

Bice . 

27,1^ 

990 

4394 

65.071 

3178 

16,842 

2 6 4 

3 3 6 
3 13 4 


... 

... 

27,165 

900 

4394 

65,071 

3178 

16,b42 

2 6 4 

3 3 5 
3 13 4 


Total ... 

32,-549 

85,091 

2 9 9 



... 

3J,549 

86,091 

2 0 9 

l! 

Dry Crop- 

Garden . 

Bice . 

83,438 

7071 

15,851 

1,60 871 
10 151 
62,8-38 

1 14 10 
1 6 11 
3 6 4 

19,626 

319 

739 

26,940 

718 

2766 

1 5 1 

2 4 0 

3 11 10 

3 03,064 
7390 
16,690 

1,86,811 

10,871 

66,6J4 

1 13 0 
17 6 

2 6 8 


Grand Total... 

106,360 

2,23,882 

3X8 

20,684 

29,424 

16 9 

127,044 

2,53,306 

1 15 10 



j 

Bs. a. p. 

£. t. d. 

Assessment on Government and alienated land .. 

2,.53.308 5 0 

25,330 12 74 

Deduct —Alienation®. 

1 

85,090 10 0 

8,509 1 3 

Remains . ... . 

1,68,215 11 0 

16,821 11 44 . 

Add —Qnitrents . 

25,769 5 0 

2576 18 74 

Add —Grazing^ farms and river-bed tillage 

3,123 12 11 

312 7 71 

Total revenue ... 

1,97,108 12 11 

1 

M),710 17 71 


The rates of assessment introduced in 1863-64 remain in force- 
till 1891-92. 

The 1872 population, 85,601 souls lodged in 20,582 houses, were Stock,, 
provided with 365 wells and 624 ponds, and owned 7558 ploughs, 1876-77. 
2368 carts, 17,572 oxen, 13,071 cows, 15,387 buffaloes, 233 horses, 

6471 sheep and goats, and 286 asses. 
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In 18G3-64, the year of settleiiieiit, 16,293 holdings, khdtds, 
were recorded, with an average area of 6^,1, acres, and rental of 
il 0*’. 2^(1. (Rs. 10-1-7). Equally divided among the agricultural 
population these holdings would, for each person, represent aa 
allotment of 2JqJ acres at a yearly rent of Ta. (Rs. 3-13-5). 
If distributed among the whole population of the sub-division, the 
share per head would amount to 1^^ acres, and the incidence of the 
land tax to os. Sl'l. (Rs. 2-13-7). 

In 1876-77 of 54,052 acres, the total area of cultivated land, 3404 
or 6'2!) per cent, were fallow or under grass. Of the remaining 
50,648 acres, 1584 were twice cropped. Of the 52,232 acres under 
actual cultivation, grain crops occupied 47,059 or 90'09 per cent, 
17,979 of them under l"’ijri, Fenicillaria spicata; 1-1,954 under rice, 
Oryza sativa; 7350 under hnvfn, Panicnm frumentscenm; 
3150 under Sorghum vnlgare; 3135 under Ava/nr, Paspalum 

scrobiculatum ; 373 under wheat, ijhau, Triticum aestivum j and 118 
under mi.scellaneous cereals com))rising barley, Jar, Hordeum hexas- 
tichon; maize, maAtti, Zea mays; and Amarantus panicu- 

latus. Pulses occupied 3783 acres or 7’21 per cent, 14-41 of them 
under gram, chttnn, Cicer arietinum ; 762 under math, Phaseolus 
aconitifoliua ; 676 under wag, Phaseolus radiatus; 504 under tuver, 
Cajanus indicus; and 400 under miscellaneous pulses comprising 
fjnvdr, Cyamopsis psoralioides; rkola, Vigna catiang; adad, Phaseolus 
mnngo ; and vdl, Dolichos lablab. Oil seeds occupied 380 acres or 
0‘72 per cent, 17 of them under tal, Sesarnum indicum; and 368 
under other oil seeds. Fibres occupied 500 acres or 0'95 per 
cent, 485 of them under cotton, kapas, Go88yf)ium herbaceum j and 
15 under Bombay hemp, xnn, Crotalaria juncea. Miscellaneous 
crops occupied 510 acres or 0’97 per cent, 2 47 of them under tobacco, 
tamhnkn, Nicotiana tabacum; 85 acres under safflower, kasumha, 
Carthamus tinctorius; and 178 under mi.scollancous vegetables and 
fruits. 

The 1872 census returns show of a total population of 85,601 
souls, 76,256 or 89'08 per cent, Hindus; 9335 or 10’90 per cent, 
Musalmans; 7 Parsis ; and 3 Christians. Stati.stics specially prepared 
from the enumerators’ forms give the following caste details : 4663 
Brahmans; 3 Brahma-Kshatris; 2917 Vanias; 198 Shravaks; 23 
Bhatias; 10,241 Kanbis; 1921 Rajputs; 137 Kachhias; 106MMis; 
273 Bhavsars, calicoprinters ; 197 Sonis, gold and silver smiths ; 600 
Luhars, blacksmiths; 1040 Suthars, carpenters; 247 Darjis, tailors; 
735 Kurnbhars, potters; 916 Hajarns, barbers; 76 Dhobhis, washer¬ 
men ; 554 Rabaris, shepherds; 2151 Bhois, fishers and labourers; 
458 Machhis, fishermen; 44 Golas, ricepounders; 2 Bhadbhuj^s, 
grainparchers; 41 Purabiasand'Marathas; 811 Vdghris, fowlersand 
hunters; 839 Ravalias, cotton tapemakers; 37,185 Kolis; 123 
Mochis, shoemakers; 1429 Chamadias, tanners; 40 Bajanias, acro¬ 
bats; 26 Kalals, liquorsellers; 127 Ods, diggers; 1068 Sindhvas; 
115 Turis; 5012 Dheds and Bhangias; and 750 religpous 
beggars. As regards occupation the same return arranges the 
population under the seven following classes : i. Employed under 
Government or municipal or other local authorities, 798. ii. Profes- 
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sional persons, 1474. iii. In service, or performing personal offices, 
415. iv. Engaged in agriculture and with animals, (a) cultivators 
18,229 {b) labourers 607, total 18,836. v. Engaged in commerce 
and trade, 930. vi. Employed in mechanical arts, manufactures, 
and engineering operations, and engaged in the sale of articles 
manufactured or otherwise prepared for consumption, 5149. vii. 
Miscellaneous persons not classed otherwise, {a) women 24,492, 
and children S2,88S, in all 57,380; and (b) miscellaneous persons 
619 ; total 57,999. 

The total number of deaths registered in the five years ending 
1874-75 was 9078, or an average yearly mortality of 1815, or on the 
basis of the 1872 census figures 2'12 per cent of 85,601, the total 
population of the sub-division. Of the average number of deaths, 
1495 or 82'36 per cent were returned as due to fever ; 53 or 2'92 
per cent, to diarrhoea and dysentery; 39 or 2‘14 per cent, to small¬ 
pox ; 104 or 5’73 per cent, to cholera; and 97 or 5’34 per cent, 
to miscellaneous diseases. Deaths from accidents and violence 
averaged 27 or 1'48 per cent of the average mortality of the sub¬ 
division. During the same period the births of 6083 children were 
registered, 3297 males, and 2786 females, or an average yearly birth 
rate of 1216 or 1'42 per cent of the population. 

Mehmadabad Sub-division. —The Mehmadabad sub-division 
is bounded on the north by Gaikwar territory, on the north-east by 
Kapadvanj, on the east by Nadiad, on the south and south-west by 
Matar, and on the west and north-west by the Daskroi sub-division 
of the Ahmedabad district. The total area is 171 square miles, 
and the population, according to the census of 1872, 85,751 souls, or 
an average density of 501'48 to the square mile. In 1876-77 the 
realizable land revenue amounted to £22,761 (Rs. 2,27,610). 

Of the total are.a of 171 square miles, 9 are occupied by the 
lands of alienated villages. The remainder, according to the revenue 
survey returns, contains 86,928 acres or 83‘38 per cent, of occupied 
land; 6925 acres or 6’64 per cent, of culturable waste ; 3988 acres 
or 3'82 per cent, of unculturable waste; and 6405 acres or 6'14 per 
cent, of roads, river beds, ponds, and villages sites. From 93,853 
acres, 35,757 have to be taken on account of alienated lands 
in Government villages. Of the balance of 58,096 acres, the actual 
area of culturable Government land, 48,305 or 83'14 per cent were 
in 1876-77 under cultivation. 

A rich level plain, it is except in the south somewhat open and 
thinly wooded. 

The climate of Mehmadabad is similar to that of Matar. 

Two rivers, the Meshvo and the Vatrak, pass through the subdivi¬ 
sion. Both of them running nearly south-west are shallow streams 
flowing over sandy beds. Their banks are about twenty feet high 
and their beds about 150 broad. The 1876-77 water-supply figures 
were 16 wells with steps, 1429 wells without steps, 109 waterlifts, 
dAeA:iidis, 403 ponds or reservoirs, and 69 rivers, streams, and springs. 

The greater part of the land is a rather poor and sandy sort of 
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light, garddu, soil. The r^t is medium-black, hesar, of the sort 
known as kydrda or rice land. 

The following statement made to take in the parts of Matar, 
Mahudha, and Jetalpur, joined together in 1862-63, shows the arable 
area in the Government villages of the present sub-division and the’ 
rates fixed between 1859 and 1863 : 


Mehmadaba^ Rent-roll, 18S9-186S. 




Occupied. 

1 Unoccupied. 

Totai^ 

■ 

a 

0 

ARABIiB Lakd. 

Acres. 

Rnpee 

Assess* 

ment. 

Average 
acre rate 

Rs. a. p 

Acres. 

Rupee 

Assess¬ 

ment. 

Average 
acre rate 

Rs, a, p 

Acres. 

Rupee 

Assess¬ 

ment. 

Average 

acre 

Rs. a.^ 

ci ( 

Dry crop 
Garden 

Rice . 

39,525 

1549 

10,297 

1,12,951 

6875 

54,484 

2 13 11 

4 7 0 

5 4^ 

5562 

186 

1 1177 

11,969 

795 

6386 

2 2 6 

4 4 4 

5 6 9 

44,887 

173-5 

11,474 

1,24.920 

7670 

60,870 

2 12 T 

4 6 9 

5 4 10 


Total ... 

51,171 

1,74,310 

3 6 6 

' 6925 . 

19,150 

2 12 3 

68,096 

1,93,460 

3 & A 

Aliena* 

ted. 

Dry crop 
Garden 

Rice . 

28,234 

21ia 

5401 

86,935 

8441 

1 29,685 

3 13 
3 15 8 
5 7 11 




1 28,2.34 
2122 
54ul 

86,935 

8441 

29,685 

3 19 
3 15 fir 

5 rn 


ToUl ... 

35,757 

1,25,061 

3 7 11 




35,767 

1,25,061 

3 7 11 

Total, 

Dry crop 
Garden 

Rice . 

67,550 

3671 

15,698 

1,99,886 

15,316 

84,169 

2 IS 4 

4 2 9 

5 5 9 

1 

6562 

188 

1177 

11,969 

795 

6386 

2 2 6 

4 4 4 

5 6 9 

73,121 

3S.57 

16,875 

2,11,855 

16,111 

90i^655 

2 14 4 

4 2 10 

5 5 10 


Grand Total.. 

86,928 

2,99,371 

3 7 1 

6925 

19,150 

2 12 3 

93,853 

3,18,621 

3 S 3 



Rs. 

a. 

P- 

£. 

8, 

d. 

Assessment on Government and alienated land... 

3,18,520 

14 

8 

31,852 

1 

10 

Deduct —Alienations . 

1,25,061 

4 

8 

12,506 

2 

7 : 

Remains . 

1.93,495 

10 

0 

19,345 

19 

3 

Add —Quitrents. 

42,779 

3 

4 

4277 

18 

5 

„ —Grazing fanns and river-bed tillage 

7668 

12 

7 

766 

17 

6 i 

Total revenue ... 

2,43,907 

9 

11 

24,390 

15 

n 


The rates of assessment introduced between 1858-59 and 1862-63 
remain in force till 1891-92. 

Stock, The 1872 population, 85,754 souls lodged in 25,817 houses, were. 

187^77. supplied -with 1445 wells and 403 ponds and reservoirs, and owned. 

6460 ploughs, 2839 carts, 14,972 oxen, 5778 cows, 20,729 buffaloes, 
315 horses, 7976 sheep and goats, 638 asses, and 5 camels. 

Boldings During (1859 to 1863) the time of settlement 12,341 distinct 

holdings, khdtds, were recorded, with an average area of 7-^ acres, 
and a rental of £1 1.5s. 2Jd. (Es. 17-9-5). Equally divided among 
the agricultural population these holdings would, for each person, 
represent an allotment of 2^ acres at a yearly rent of lOs. i^d. 
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(Rs. 5-3-0). If distributed among the whole population of the 
subdivision, the share per head would amount to l-jg acres, and the 
incidence of the land tax to 6s. ^d. (Rs. 3-0-4.) 

In 1876-77 of 48,305 acres, the total area under cultivation, 
2541 or 8'70 per cent were fallow or under grass. Of the 
remaining 45,764 acres, 1876 were twice cropped. Of the 
47,640 acres under actual cultivation, grain crops occupied 41,507 
or 87'12 per cent, 15,960 of them under bdjri, Penicillaria spicata; 
8671 under rice, dangar, Oryza sativa; 6897 under jm-dr, Sorghum 
vulgare; 3613 under ^odra, Paspalum scrobiculatum; 3531 under 
bdvto,, Panicum frumentaceum ; 1840 under barley, jao, Hordeum 
hexastichon; 980 under wheat, ghau, Triticum aestivum; 15 under 
miscellaneous cereals comprising hang, Panicum italicum ; and maize, 
mahdi, Zeamays. Pulses occupied 3627 acres or 7'61 percent, 1324 
of them under viath, Phaseolus aconitifolius; 855 under tuver, 
Cajanus indicus ; 540 under gram, chana, Cicer arietinum ; 533 under 
mag, Phaseolus radiatus; and 375 under miscellaneous crops com¬ 
prising guvdr, Cyamopsis psoralioides; choZo, Vigna catiang; vdl, 
DoUchos lablab; and adad, Phaseolus mungo. Oil seeds occupied 
450 acres or 0'94 per cent, 50 of them under fal, Sesamum indicum; 
and 400 under other oil seeds. Fibres occupied 631 acres, or 1’32 
per cent, 581 of them under cotton, fcapds, Gossypium herbaceum; 
and 50 under Bombay hemp, san, Crotalaria juncea. Miscellaneous 
crops occupied 1425 acres or 2'99 per cent, 217 of them under 
sugarcane, xerdi, Saccharum officinarum; 698 under saflower, 
hasumha, Carthamus tinctorius ; 360 under tobacco, ianthdhu, 

Nicotians tabacum; and 150 under miscellaneous vegetables and fruits. 

The 1872 census returns show of a total population of 85,754 
souls, 78,395 or 91'41 per cent, Hindus; 72^ or 8'50 per cent, 
Musalmans; 40 Parsis; and 28 Christians. Statistics specially 
prepared from the enumerators' forms give the following caste 
details : 5729 Brahmans; 10 Brahma-Kshatris; 9 Parbhus; 2470 
Vanias; 2806 Shravaks; 338 Luvanas; 10,648 Kan bis; 2284 

Rajputs; 1602 Kachhias; 139 Malis; 738 Bhavsars, calicoprinters; 
348 Sonis, gold and silver smiths; 1299 Suthars, carpenters; 
670 Luhars, blacksmiths; 355 Darjis, tailors; 75 Chunaras, 
bricklayers; 33 Khatris, silk and cotton weavers; 19 Ghanchis, 
oilpressers; 430 Bhats; 245 Charans, bards and genealogists ; 1 
Ghandrap, songster; 1163 Kumbhars,potters; 1355 Hajams, barbers; 
141 Dhobhis, washermen; 10 Bhistis, waterdrawers ; 1178 Rabaris, 
shepherds; 1754 Bhois, fishers and labourers; 47 Kharvas, seamen; 
44 Golas, ricepounders; 8 Bhadbhujas, grainparchers; 213 Mara- 
thas'; 674 Vaghris, fowlers and hunters; 1206 Ravalias, cotton tape- 
makers; 31,775 KoHs ; 375 Mochis, shoemakers; 1342 Chamadias, 
tanners; 27 Bajanias, acrobats; 12 Kalals, liquor sellers; 270 Ods, 
diggers; 66 Bavchas, labourers; 4150 Dheds; 318 Garudas ; 
lf>97 Bhangias; and 322 religious beggars. As regards occupation 
the same return arranges the whole population under the seven 
following heads : i. Employed under Government or municipal 
or other local authorities, 916. ii. Professional persons, 450. 
iii. In service or performing personal offices, 969. iv. Engaged in 
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agriculture and with animals, (a) cultivators 16,718 {b) labourers 
585, total 17,303. v. Engaged in commerce and trade, 854. 
vi. Employed in mechanical arts, manufactures, and engineering 
operations, and engaged in the sale of articles manufactured or 
otherwise prepared for consumption, 8950. vii. Miscellaneous per¬ 
sons not classed otherwise, (a) women 24,502, and children 30,653, 
in all 55,155; and {b) miscellaneous persons, 1157; total 56,312. 

The total number of deaths registered in the six years ending 
1875-76 was 12,746, or an average yearly mortality of 2124, or 
on the basis of the 1872 census figures 2-47 per cent of 85,754, 
the total population of the sub-division. Of the average number of 
deaths, 1788 or 84'18 per cent were returned as due to fever ; 119 
or5'60 per cent, to diarrhoea and dysentery; 16 or 0’75 per cent, to 
smallpox; 66 or 3‘10 per cent, to cholera; and 99 or 4'66 per 
cent, to miscellaneous diseases. Deaths from accidents and violence 
averaged 36 or 1'69 per cent of the average mortality of the sub¬ 
division. During the same period the births of 11,420 children 
were registered, 6108 males and 5312 females, or an average yearly 
birth rate of 1903 or 2‘21 per cent of the population. 

Nadia'd Sub-division. —The Nadiad sub-division, situated in 
the centre of the Kaira district, is bounded on the north by the 
Kapadvanj, and on the east by the Thasra and A'nand sub-divisions. 
On the south is Petlad, a Baroda sub-division, and to the south¬ 
west the Matar and to the west the Mehmadabad sub-divisions. 
The total area is 223 square miles, and the population, according 
to the census of 1872, 151,483 souls, or an average density of 
679'29 to the square mile. In 1876-77 the realizable laud revenue 
amounted to £34,863 (Es. 3,48,630). 

Of the total area of 223 square miles, 7 are occupied by the 
lands of alienated villages. The remainder, according to the revenue 
survey returns, contains 121,359 acres or 87‘78 per cent, of occupied 
land; 2675 acres or 1'93 per cent, of culturable waste; 7034acres 
or 5'08 per cent, of unculturable waste ; and 7183 acres, or 5'19 per 
cent, of roads, river beds, ponds, and village sites. From 124,034 
acres, 66,791 have to be taken on account of alienated lands m 
Government villages. Of the balance of 57,243 acres, the actual 
area of culturable Government land, 49,056 or 85‘69 per cent were 
in the year 1876-77 under cultivation. 

Its level surface broken by few undulations, its well grown groves 
of fruit and timber trees, its hedge bound and highly tilled fields, 
and its large strongly built villages, show Nadiad to be one of the 
richest parts of Gujarat. 

The climate is healthy; but except in the south and south-west, 
where sea breezes blow from the Gulf of Cambay, the heat during 
the months of March and April is excessive. 

The river Shedhi entering from the east passes through the 
sub-division on its way to join the Sabarmati. Near the centre of its 
course it is from the north joined by the Mohar, and the united 
str^m passes westward, winding between steep banks to join the 
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Vatrak. Except in unusually dry seasons when their water stands 
in pools, the streams of the Shedhi and Mohar flow throughout 
the year. Still the supply is scanty. The water of the Shedhi and 
Mohar carrying in solution some injurious salt is unfit for irrigation ; 
the want of clay in the soil makes storage in reservoirs ditflcult, and 
the supply from wells, though plentiful and near the surface, is 
brackish. The 1876 water-supply figures were 26 wells with steps, 
2062 wells without steps, 918 ponds and reservoirs, and 64 rivers, 
streams, and springs. 

Except some rice lands of medium-black, besar, the whole sub¬ 
division is a light, gorat, soil very rich and most carefully worked. 
Besides the ordinary grains and pulses, NadiM produces all the 
better kinds of crops both early and late. The chief rainy season, 
kharif, crops are rice, tobacco, Indian millet, pulses, and several of 
the coarser grains. The cold weather, rahi, harvest is wheat and late 
tobacco, and the hot weather, hari, harvest late millet, pulse, and 
gram. In the best garden lands ginger, safflower, tobacco, turmeric, 
and sugarcane are grown. 

The following statement shows the arable area in Government 
villages, and the rates fixed in 1865-66 : 
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g 

H 

E-f 

Arable Laitb. 

OCCCPIED. 

UNOCCCrPlSP. 

XOTAIi. 

Acres. 
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A^ess- 

ment. 

Average 
acre rate. 

Rs. a. p. 

Acres, 
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Assess¬ 

ment. 

Average 
acre rale 

Rs. a. p. 

Acres. 

Rupee 

Assess* 

ment. 

Average 
acre 
rate 
Rs. a. p. 


Dry crop 

42,911 

1,48,899 

3 7 6 

2649 

6489 

2 1 

2 

45,560 

1,55,388 

3 10 5 

is| 

Garden 

4580 

44,IOC 

9 10 1 

2 

20 

10 4 

0 

4582 

4M^G 

9 10 1 

gsl 

Rice . 

7077 

37,351 

6 4 5 

24 

116 

4 13 

1 

TlOl 

37,467 

5 4 5 


Total ... 

54,568 

2,30,350 

4 3 6 

2075 

6625 

2 7 

7 

57,243 

2,36,975 

4 2 3 


Dry crop 

52,506 

1,90,652 

3 9 6 





52,506 

1,90,652 

8 9 6 

ST! 

Garden 

6235 

61,814 

8 4 11 





6235 

51,814 

8 4 11 


Rice . 

8050 

42,374 

5 4 2 





8050 

42,374 

5 4 2 


Total 

66,791 

2,84,840 

4 4 3 




66,791 

2,84,840 

4 4 3 


Dry crop 

95,417 

3,39,551 

3 8 11 

2649 

6489 

2 1 

2 

98,060 

3,46,040 

3 8 5 

1 ] 

Garden 

10,815 

95,914 

8 13 4 

2 

20 

10 4 

0 

10,817 

65,934 

8 13 11 

t 

Rice . 

15,127 

79,725 

5 4 3 

24 

110 

4 13 

1 

15,151 

79,841 

5 4 4 


Grand Total... 

121,359 

5,15,190 

4 3 11 

2675 

6625 

2 , 

7 

124,034 

5.21,815 

4 3 4 




Bs. 

a. 

P- 

£. 

8. 

d. 

Assessment on Government and alienated land.1 

5,21,815 

0 

0 

52,181 

10 

0 

Deduct —Alienations ... 

.. 

2,84,839 

15 

0 

28,483 

19 

1Q4 

Bemains . 


2,36,975 

1 

0 

23,697 

10 

li 

Add —Quitrents 

. 

1,32,099 

8 

0 

13,209 

19 

0 

„ Grazing farms and 

river-bed tillage . 

12,248 

12 

8 

1224 

17 

7 


Total revenue 

3,81,323 

5 

8 

38,132 

6 

8 i 
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The rates of assessment introduced in 18&2-63 remain in force 
till 1891-92. 

The 1872 population, 151,483 souls lodged in 46,608 houses, were 
in 1876-77 supplied with 2088 wells and 918 ponds, and owned 9774 
ploughs, 6661 carts, 22,009 oxen, 3938 cows, 30,925 buffaloes, 344 
horses, 9098 sheep and goats, 1450 asses, and 44 camels. 

In 1865-66, the year of settlement, 20,628 distinct holdings, 
khdtds, were recorded, with an average area of 5|f acres, and a 
rental of £1 15s. l|ti. (Rs. 17-9-2). Equally divided among the 
agricultural population these holdings would, for each person, 
represent an allotment of Iff acres at a yearly rent of 9s. 7|ci. 
(Rs. 4-13-3). If distributed among the whole population of the 
sub-division, the share per head would amount to 1,*^ acres, and 
the incidence of the land tax to 6s. 4Jd. (Rs. 3-2-10). 

In 1876-77, of 49,056 acres, the total area of cultivated land 
2985 or 6‘08 per cent were fallow or under grass. Of the 
remaining 46,071 acres, 1661 were twice cropped. Of the 47,732 
acres under actual cultivation, grain crops occupied 38,022 
or 79-65 per cent, 14,440 of them under hdjri, Penicillaria spicata ; 
6814 under rice, ddngnr, Oryza sativa; 5641 under bdvta, Pani- 
cum frumentaceum; 5598 under juvdr. Sorghum vulgarej 5012 
under kodra, Paspalum scrobiculatum; and 517 under miscella¬ 
neous cereals comprising wheat, gliau, Triticum sestivum; barley, 
jav, Hordeum hexastichon; maize, makdi, Zea mays; kdng, 
Panicum italicum; and rdjgara, Amarantus paniculatus. Pulses 
occupied 4250 acres or 8-90 per cent, 1685 of them under tuver, 
Cajanus indicus; 1158 under math, Phaseolus aconitifolius; and 
1407 under miscellaneous pulses comprising guvdr, Cyamopsis 
psoralioides; chola, Vigna catiang; gram, chana, Cicer arietinum; 
mag, Phaseolus radiatus; adad, Phaseolus mungo; and vdl, Dolichos 
lablab. Oil seeds occupied 359 acres or 0-75 per cent, 40 of them 
under tal, Sesamum indicum; and 319 under other oil seeds, details 
of which are not available. Fibres occupied 225 acres or 0-47 per 
cent, 199 of them under cotton, kapds, Gossypium herbacenip j 
and 26 under Bombay hemp, san, Crotalaria juncea. Miscellaneous 
crops occupied 4876 acres or 10-21 per cent, 267 of them under 
surgarcane, serdi, Sacchamm officinarum; 301 under safflower 
knsumha, Carthamus tinctorius; 3618 under tobacco, tambdku, 
Nicotiana tabacum; and 690 under miscellaneous vegetables and 
fruits. 

The 1872 census returns show of a total population of 151,483 souls 
133,767 or 88-30 per cent, Hindus; 17,701 or 11-68 per cent 
Musalmans; and 15 Parsis. Statistics specially prepared from the 
enumerators' forms give the following caste details : 9391 Brah¬ 
mans; 64 Brahma-Kshatris; 8 Parbhus ; 7 Kayasths ; 5587 Vanias; 
699 Shravaks; 200 Havanas; 31739 Kanbis; 2632 Rajputs; 1308 
K4chhias; 241 Mails; 718 Bhavsdrs, calicoprinters; 624 Sonis, gold and 
silver smiths; 407 Kansaras, brass and copper smiths; 1163 Lohdis 
blacksmiths; 2065 Suthars, carpenters; 189 Kadias, bricklayers* 
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10 Salats, masons; 6 Gh^nchis, oil pressers; 7 Khatris, silk and 
cotton weavers; 1943 Bhats, bards; 90 Charans, bards and 
genealogists; 8 Ghandhraps, songsters; 518 Darjis, tailors; 1687 
Knmbbars, potters ; 2036 Hajams, barbers; 215 Dhobhis, washermen; 
603 Bharvads and Rabaris, herdsmen and shepherds ; 2071 Machhis, 
fishermen; 348Golas, ricepounders; 18 BhMbhujas, grainparchers; 
54 Marathas ; 3363 Vaghris, fowlers and hunters; 46,380 Kolis; 617 
Mochis, shoemakers; 1720 Chamadifo, tanners; 169 Bajanias, acro¬ 
bats ; 36 Kalals, Hquor sellers ; 110 Sindhvas; 90 Turis ;12,003 Dheds 
and Bhangias ; and 2612 religious beggars. As regards occupation 
the same return arranges the whole population under the seven 
following classes : i. Employed under Government or municipal or 
other local authorities, 981. ii. Profes.=ional persons, 1084. iii. In 
service or performing personal offices, 981. iv. Engaged in agriculture 
and with animals, (a) cultivators 32,125 (6) labourers 547, total 
32,672. V. Engaged in commerce and trade, 2057. vi. Employed 
in mechanical arts, manufactures, and engineering operations, and 
engaged in the sale of articles manufactured or otherwise prepared 
for consumption, 10,002. vii. Miscellaneous persons not classed 
otherwise, (a) women 45,935, and children 54,638, in all 100,573; and 
(6) miscellaneous persons, 3133; total 103,706. 

The total number of deaths registered in the five years ending 
1874-75 was 19,315, or an average yearly mortality of 3863, or on the 
basis of the 1872 census figures 2'55 per cent of 151,483, the total 
population of the sub-division. Of the average number of deaths, 
2594 or 67’14 per cent were returned as due to fever; 597 or 15'45 
per cent, to diarrhoea and dysentery; 99 or 2'56 per cent, to small¬ 
pox; 134 or 3‘46 per cent, to cholera; and 385 or 9'96 per cent, to 
miscellaneous diseases. Deaths from accidents and violence averaged 
54 or 1’39 per cent of the average mortality of the sub-division. 
During the same period the births of 15,774 children were registered, 
8401 males and 7373 females, or an average yearly birth rate of 
3155 or 2'08 per cent of the population. 

Ma>'taT Sub-division. —The Matar sub-division is bounded on 
the north by Daskroi and Mehmadabad, on the east by Nadiad and 
some Gmkwari villages, on the south by Cambay, and on the west by 
the Sabarmati river. Besides the main body of the sub-division are 
some isolated villages cut off from the rest by belts of Baroda and 
Cambay territory. The total area is 215 square miles, and the 
population, according to the census of 1872,78,673 souls, or an average 
density of 365'92 to the square mile. In 1876-77 the realizable 
land revenue amounted to £26,772 (Rs. 2,67,720). 

Of the total area of 215 square miles, 14 are occupied by the lands 
of alienated villages. The remainder, according to the revenue survey 
returns, contains 99,888 acres or 77'57per cent, of occupied land; 
14,352 acres or 11'14 per cent, of culturable waste; 8235 acres, or 6’39 
per cent, of uncnlturahle waste; and 6296 acres or 4'88 per cent, of 
roads, ponds, river beds, and village sites. From 114,240 acres, 
59,499 have to be taken on account of alienated lands in Govern¬ 
ment villages. Of the balance of 54,741 acres the actual area of 
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culturable Government land, 37,901 or 69'23 per cent were in the 
year 1876-77 under cultivation. 

Slightly undulating in the north-east corner, the country is for 
the most part level In many places closely hedgebound and wooded, 
it stretches southwards in large open black-soil plains intersected 
near the Gulf of Cambay by tracts of salt marsh. 

Owing to its flatness and the want of natural drainage, the climate 
of Matar is oppressive in the hot season and feverish during the 
rains. The rainfall at the town of Kaira, nearly the centre of the 
sub-division, averaged during the five years ending 1877 twenty- 
eight inches. 

There are two rivers in Matar. The Sabarmati skirts its western 
boundary, and the Shedhi entering from the north-east, and receiving 
from the north the waters of the Vatrak, winds westward through 
the centre of the sub-division. The water supply is abundant. 
Besides the rivers, which by the help of lever-lifts water the 
lands of several villages, there are many reservoirs ; some of them 
very large, particularly those at Bhalada, Traj, and Chanor. Wells, 
both temporary and permanent, are also numerous and water a large 
area of garden land. The 1876 water-supply figures were 6 wells 
with steps, 1152 wells without steps, 3 masonry and 1 earthen river 
dam, 372 water lifts, dhekudis, 456 ponds or reservoirs, 5 canals, and 
58 rivers, streams, and springs. 

Most of the Matar lands are of medium-light, gorddu, not so 
rich as in Borsad and Nadiad, but less sandy than the soils to the 
north of the Sabarmati. Besides the light lands there are medium- 
black, black, and alluvial tracts. The medium-black, hesar, of the 
sort known as kydrda or rice land, though in small quantities, 
is pretty widespread. The black is found over a large area, 
especially in the villages along the north bank of the Shedhi and 
in a tract stretching from Radu southward to Chanor. Though 
not so rich as the Broach black soil, much of it yields heavy 
crops of unwatered wheat. The area of alluvial, bhdtha, soil is 
small, but particularly on the Vatrak to the south of Kaira it is of 
very high quality. 

The following statement shows the arable area in Government 
villages, and the rates fixed in 1862-63 : 

Mdtar Rent-roll, 186S-6S. 
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Bs. a. p. 

Acres. 
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Ass^- 
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acre rite 
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Dry crop 

27,682 

85,933 

3 18 

10,429 

23,789 

2 4 

6 

38,111 

1,09,722 

2 14 1 

ii-l 

Garden 

1881 

9982 

5 4 11 

221 

942 

4 3 

5 

2108 

10,924 

5 a 11 


Rice 

10,826 

72,020 

6 10 5 

3696 

24,725 

6 11 

1 

14,522 

96,745 

6 10 7 


Total , . 

40,389 

1,67,935 

4 2 6 

14,352 

49,456 

3 7 

2 

54,741 

2,17,391 

3 15 4 
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Mdtar Rent-roll, 1S63-6S—continued. 
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Dry crop 
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44.749 

3900 

110,84.4 

^ 1,49,963 
18,527 
i 74,398 

3 5 7 

4 11 11 
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1 

44,749 

3906 

10,844 

1,49,963 

18,527 

74,398 

3 5 7 

4 11 11 

6 13 9 


Total ... 

59,499 

2,42,838* 

4 14 




59,499 

1 2,42,888 
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Total. 

Dry crop .. 
Garden 

Rice. 

72,431 
! 5787 
21,670 

i 

2,35,996 

28,509 

1,46,418' 

3 4 1 

4 14 10 

6 12 1 

10,429 

227 

3696' 

23,789 

942 

24,725 

i 

2 4 6 

4 2 6 

6 11 1 

82.860 

6014 

25,366 

2,59,685 

25,451 

1,71,143 

3 2 2 

4 14 4 

6 11 11 


Grand Total. . 

99,888 

4,10,823: 

4 19 

14,352' 

49,456 

372 

114,240 

4,60,279* 

4 0 6 



Es. a. p. 

£. 8. d. 

Assessment on Government and alienated land ..J 

4,60,278 10 1 

46,027 17 3J 

Deduct —Alienations 

2,42,887 9 9 

21,288 15 2i 

Remains. 

2,17,391 0 4 

21,739 2 OJ 

Add—Quitrenta . 

73,372 4 6 

7337 4 6| 

—Grazing farms and river-bed tillage. 

23,817 1 8 

2381 14 2i 

Total revenue ... 

3,14,580 6 5 

31,458 0 91 


The rates of assessment introduced in 1802-63 remain in force 
till 1891-92. 


The 1872 population, 78,673 souls lodged in 25,752 houses, were 
in 1876-77 supplied with 1158 wells and 456 ponds, and owned 5996 
ploughs, 2742 carts, 14,760 oxen, 5789 cows, 19,391 buffaloes, 372 
horses, 5370 sheep and goats, and 698 asses. 

In 1862-63, the year of settlement, 15,086 holdings, khdtds, 
were recorded, with an average area of 6^ acres, and a rental of 
£1 12s. (Rs. 16). Equally divided among the agricultural population 
these holdings would, for each person, represent an allotment of 
acres at a yearly rent of ll,s. 9^d. (Rs. 5-14-7). If distri¬ 
buted among the whole population of the sub-division, the share per 
head would amount to 1|| acres, and the incidence of the land tax to 
7s. 9Jd. (Rs. 3-14-4). 

In 1876-77, of 37,901 acres, the total area of cultivated land, 
1951 or 5‘14 per cent were fallow or under grass. Of the 
remaining 35,950 acres, .3584 were twice cropped. Of the 39,534 
acres under actual cultivation, gp-ain crops occupied 33,542 or 84‘84 
per cent, 10,634 of them under rice, ddngar, Oryza sativa; 7503 
under wheat, ghaw, Triticum aestivum; 6484 under bdjri, Penicillaria 
spicata; 4744 under Sorghum vulgare; 1755 under kodra, 

Paspalum scrobiculatum; 1619 under hdvta, Panicnm frumen- 
taceum; 790 under barley, Juy, Hordeum hexastichon; and 13 under 
Miigi, Panicnm italicum. Pulses occupied 1780 acres or 4’50 per 
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cent, 736 of them under gram, ehana, Cicer arietinum ; 515 under 
math, Phaseolus aconitifolius ; 358 under/wyer, Cajanus indicus; and 
171 under miscellaneous pulses comprising guvdr, Cyamopsis 
psoralioides; chola, Vigna catiang; mag, Phaseolus radiatus; and 
adad, Phaseolus mungo. Oil seeds occupied 841 acres or 2'12 per 
cent, 52 of them under tal, Sesamum indicum, and 789 under other 
oil seeds, details of which are not available. Fibres occupied 669. 
acres or P69 per cent, 665 of them under cotton, kapris, Gossypiuml 
herbaceum; and 4 under Bombay hemp, san, Crotalaria juncea. 
Miscellaneous crops occupied 2702 acres or 6'83 per cent, 1559 of them 
under safflower, hnsumha, Carthamus tinctorius; 600 under tobacco, 
tambdhu, Nicotiana tabacum; 362 under sugarcane, serdi, Saccharum 
officinarum ■, and 181 under miscellaneous vegetables and fruits. 

The 1872 census returns show of a total population of 78,673 
souls, 70,779 or 89'96 per cent, Hindus; 7885 or 10’02 per cent, 
Musalmans ; 2 Parsis; and 7 Christians. Statistics specially prepared 
from the enumerators’ forms, give the following caste details: 
3105 Brahmans; 3 Brahma-Kshatris; 1968 Vanias; 20 Shravaks; 
930 Luvanas; 13,362 Kanbis; 5458 Rajputs; 679 Kachhias; 48 
Malis ; 36 Bhavsars, cahcoprinters; 165 Sonis, gold and silver 
smiths; 620 Luhars, blacksmiths; 709 Suthars, carpenters; 11 
Chunaras, bricklayers ; 188 Darjis, tailors; 1134 Kumbhars, potters ; 
1346 Hajams, barbers; 150 Dhobhis,washermen; 161 Charans, bards 
and genealogists ; 1052 Bhois, fishersfandlabourers; 1232 Bharvads, 
herdsmen ; 1041 Rabaris, shepherds ; 71 Colas, ricepounders ; 
2 Bhadbhujas, grainparchers; 19 Marathas ; 21^16 Kolis ; 159, 
Mochis, shoemakers; 1140 Chamadias, tanners; 217 Bajanias, 
acrobats; 9 Kalals,liquor sellers; 20 Bhavayas, actors; 895 Vaghris, 
fowlers and hunters ; 111 Ods, diggers ; 5881 Dheds and Bhangias ; 
and 1421 religious beggars. As regards occupation the same return 
arranges the whole population under the seven following classes: 
i. Employed under Government or municipal or other local 
authorities, 462. ii. Professional persons, 440. iii. In service or 
performing personal offices, 970. iv. Engaged in agriculture and 
with animals, (a) cultivators 16,818 (6) labourers 2125, total 
18,943. V, Engaged in commerce and trade, 944. vi. Employed 
in mechanical arts, manufactures, and engineering operations, and 
engaged in the sale of articles manufactured or otherwise prepared 
for consumption, 4097. vii. Miscellaneous persons not classed 
otherwise, (a) women 23,590, and children 28,173, in all 51,763; 
and (5) miscellaneous persons 1054 ; total 52,817. 

The total number of deaths registered in the five years ending 
1875 was 11,041, or an average yearly mortality of 2208, or on the 
basis of the 1872 census figures 2-80 per cent of 78,673, the total 
population of the sub-division. Of the average number of deaths, 1770 
or 80-16 per cent were due to fever; 144 or 6-52 per cent, to 
diarrhoea and dysentery; 38 or 1 '72 per cent, to smallpox ; 22 or 
0-99 per cent, to cholera; and 207 or 9-37 per cent, to miscella¬ 
neous diseases. Deaths from accidents and violence averaged 27, 
or 1-22 per cent of the average mortality of the sub-division. 
During the same period the births of 8503 children were registered. 
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4573 males and 3930 females, or an ayerage yearly birth rate of 1700 
or 2'16 per cent of the population. 

A'nand Sub-division. —The A'nand sub-division is bounded on 
the north by Thasra, on the east by the Mahi river, on the south by 
Borsad, and on the west by Nadiad. A'nand is a new sub-division 
formed in 1867 of villages taken from the Nadiad, Mahndha, Thasra, 
and Borsad sub-divisions. The total area is 241 square miles, and 
the population, according to the census of 1872, 149,952 souls, or 
an average density of 622'20 to the square mile. In 1876-77 the 
realizable land revenue amounted to £37,858 (Rs. 3,78,580). 

Of the total area of 241 square miles, 17 are occupied by the 
lands of alienated and unsettled, mehvasi, villages. The remainder, 
according to the revenue survey returns, contains 124,542 acres or 
86'63 per cent, of occupied land; 2064 acres or 2'06 per cent, of 
culturable waste; 9796 acres or 6'81 per cent, of unculturable waste; 
and 6451 acres or 4'48 per cent, of roads, river beds, ponds, and village 
sites. From 127,506 acres 56,043 have to be taken on account of 
alienated lands in Government villages. Of the balance of 71,436 
acres, the actual area of cqlturable Government land, 60,140 or 84" 15 
per cent were in 1876-77 under cultivation. 

Except towards the east near the Mahi where the land is bare of 
trees, uneven, and seamed with deep ravines, the whole is a flat, rich 
plain of light soil, well tilled, and richly wooded. 

In almost all respects the climate of A'nand is like the climate of 
Nadiad. 

The water supply is scanty. Wells are few, as they have to be 
sunk to a great depth, and their supplies suifice only for domestic 
uses. The reservoirs are small, shallow and leaky. The 1876 water 
supply figures are, 8 wells with steps, 1317 wells without steps, 822 
ponds and reservoirs, and 12 rivers, streams, and springs. 

Except patches of black loam found in lowlying spots the soil 
is light, rich towards the north, and poorer and more sandy in the 
villages near the Mahi. 

The following statement made to take in the parts of Borsad, 
STadiad, Thasra, and Mahudha, joined together in 1867, shows the 
area of arable land in the Government villages of the present 
sub-division and the rates fixed between 1863 and 1867 ;— 
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Assessment on Government and alienated lands. 

5,02,759 

10 

11 

50,275 

19 

4*- 

Deduct —Alienations 

2,18,451 

9 

8 

21,845 

3 

2 ij 
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2,84,308 

1 

3 

28,430 

16 

li 

Add—Quitrents, &o. . 

90,720 

14 

6 

9072 

1 

H 

,, —Grazing farms and river-bed tillage 

6904 

12 

7 

690 

9 

6 i 

Total revenue ... 

3,81,933 

12 

4 

38,193 

7 

6 i 


The rates of assessment introduced between 1863 and 1867 
remain in force till 1891*92. 

The 1872 population, 149,952 souls lodged in 40,988 houses, 
were in 1876-77 supplied with 1325 wells and 822 ponds, and owned 
8851 ploughs, 5982 carts, 20,696 oxen, 2917 cows, 41,222 buffaloes, 
282 horses, 7205 sheep and goats, 1106 asses, and 5 camels. 

At the time (1863-1867) of settlement, 17,087 holdings, Ichat&gj 
were recorded, with an average area of 7^ acres, and a rental of 
£2 3s. ^d. (Rs. 21-8-1). Equally divided among the agricultural 
population these holdings would, for each person, represent an 
allotment of lf§ acres at a yearly rent of 10s. 8d. (Rs. 5-5-4). If 
distributed among the whole population of the sub-division, the 
share per head would amount to 1^^ acres, and the incidence of the 
land tax to 6s, 8|d. (Rs. 3-5-10). 

In 1876-77 of 60,140 acres, the total area of cultivated land, 
3057 or 5’08 per cent were fallow or under grass. Of the 
remaining 57,083 acres, 1159 were twice cropped. Of the 58,242 acres 
under actual cultivation, grain crops occupied 48,689 or 83’59 pet 
cent, 26,394 of them under bdjri, PenicUlaria spicata; 7160 under 
Jcodra, Paspalum scrobiculatiim; 6050 under ywra-r, Sorghum'vulgare; 
5724 under rice, ddngdr, Oryza sativa; 3315 under hdvta, Panicum 
frumentaceum; and 46 under miscellaneous cereals comprising 
wheat, ghau, Triticum aestivum; barley, jav, Hordeum hexastichon; 
maize, itmkdi, Zea mays; and rdjgara, Amarantns paniculataa. 
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Pulses occupied 4185 acres or 7’18 per cent, 1664 of them under 
tuyer, Cajanus indicus ; 1470 under maf^, Phaseolus aconitifolius; 
588 under giindr, Cyamopsis psoralioides; and 463 under miscella¬ 
neous pulses comprising c/io?a, Vigna catiang; gram, chana, Cicer 
arietinum ; mag, Phaseolus radiatus; adad., Phaseolus mungo ; and 
vdl, Dolichos lablab. Oilseeds occupied 466 acres or 0 80 per cent, 
183 of them under tal, Sesamum indicum ; and 283 under other oil¬ 
seeds, of which details are not available. Fibres occupied 17-26 
acres or 2'96 per cent, 1709 of them under cotton, hapas, Gossypium 
herbaceum; and 17 under Bombay hemp, san, Crotalaria juncea. 
Miscellaneous crops occupied 3176 acres or 5'45 percent, 1011 of 
them under tobacco, tamhdku, Nicotiana tabacum; 252 under 
kasumba, Carthamus tinctorius; and 1913 under miscellaneous 
vegetables and fruits. 

The 1872 census returns show of a population of 149,952 souls, 
138,088 or 92"08 per cent, Hindus; 11,808 or 7'87 per cent, Musal- 
mans; 2 Parsis; and 54 Christians. Statistics specially prepared 
from the enumerators’ forms give the following caste details: 
9918 Brahmans; 7 Brahma-Kshatris; 4 Parbhus; 4490 Vanias; 
189 Shravaks; 255 Bhatias; 89>070 Kanbis; 6738 Rajputs; 1354 
Kachhias; 242 Malis ; 366 Bhavsars, calicoprinters; 559 Sonis, gold 
and silver smiths; 81 Kansaras, brass and copper smiths; 1001 
Luhars, blacksmiths; 2025 Suthars, carpenters; 4 Kadias, brick¬ 
layers; 523Darjis, tailors; 1697 Kumbhars,potters; 1936 Hajams, 
barbers; 222 Dhobhis, washermen; 626 Rabaris, shepherds ; 4190 
Machhis, fishermen; 297 Golas, ricepounders; 13 Bhadbhujas, 

grainparchers; 12 Marathas; 2565 Vaghris, fowlers and hunters; 
4 1,150 Kolis ; 693 Mochis, shoemakers; 2046 Chamadias, tanners; 
214 Baja^s, acrobats; 19 Kalals, liquor sellers; 198 Ods, diggers; 11 
Sindhvas; 12,844 Dheds and Bhangias; and 2529 religious beggars. 
As regards occupation the same return arranges the whole popula¬ 
tion under the following seven classes : i Employed under Govern¬ 
ment or municipal or other local authorities, 922. ii. Professional 
persons, 1491. iii. In service or performing personal oflBces, 1416. 
iv. Engaged in agriculture and with animals, (a) cultivators 34,419 
(6) labourers 356, total 35,775. v. Engaged in commerce and trade, 
2147. vi. Employed in mechanical arts, manufactures, and engi¬ 
neering operations, and engaged in the sale of articles manufac¬ 
tured or otherwise prepared for consumption, 10,286. Miscellaneous 
persons not classed otherwise, (a) women 43,687, and children 
52,310, in all 95,997; and (6) miscellaneous persons, 1918; total 
97,915. 

The total number of deaths registered in the five years ending 
1874-75 was 17,377, or an average yearly mortality of 3475, or 
on the basis of the 1872 census figures 2‘31 per cent of 149,952, 
the total population of the sub-division. Of the average number 
of deaths, 2355 or 67'76 per cent were returned as due to 
ever; 422 or 12’14 per cent, to diarrhoea and dysentery; 147 or 
4’23 per cent, to smallpox ; 64 or 1'84 per cent,to cholera; and 443 
or 12'74 per cent, to miscellaneous diseases. Deaths from accidents 
and violence averaged 44 or 1‘26 per cent of the average mortality 
» 167—21 
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of the snb-divisioTi. Dnring the same period the births of 14,S23 
children were registered, 7695 males and 6628 females, or an average 
yearly birth rate of 2864 or 1’90 per cent of the population. 

Borsad Sub-division. —The Borsad sub-division, bounded on 
the north by A'nand, on the east and south by the Mahi river, and 
on the west by the Cambay and Baroda states, is owing to the 
intermixture of Baroda and other villages, most broken and 
irregular in shape. The total area is 216 square miles, and the 
population, according to the census of 1872, 144,528 souls, or an 
average density of 669'11 to the square mile. In 1876-77 the 
realizable land revenue amounted to £37,698 (Rs. 3,76,980). 

Of the total area of 216 square miles, 56 are occupied by the 
lands of alienated and unsettled, mehms, villages. The remainder 
contains according to the revenue survey returns, 92,901 acres or 
90'33 per cent, of occupied land; 2597 acres or 2‘52 per cent, of 
culturable waste; 2953 acres or 2'87 per cent, of uncnlturable 
waste ; and 4389 acres or 4 26 per cent, of roads, river-beds, ponds, 
and village-sites. From 95,498 acres 40,698 have to be taken on 
account of alienated lands in Government villages. Of the balance 
of 54,800 acres, the actual area of culturable Government lan^ 
49,035 or 89‘47 per cent were in 1876-77 under cultivation. 

Except in the south near the Mahi where the ground is somewhat 
broken and wild, the whole is a highly cultivated plain sloping gentler 
westwards, intersected by rich hedgerows and adorned by groves of 
magnificent trees. 

Occasionally during the hot season the heat is extreme, the 
thermometer standing as high as 105° in the shade. But such days 
are unusual, and as a rule the heat is tempered by a cool breeze 
from the Gulf of Cambay. 

The Mahi forming the southern boundary is throughout the whole 
distance a tidal river. The shallowness of its channel, its shifting 
sandbanks, and the height and speed of its tidal wave, make it 
useless for boats. Except the Mahi, Borsad is without streams 6t 
water courses and the light unretentive soil is illsuited to the 
storage of water in reservoirs. Still the supply is good, there are many 
wells yielding enough to water 11 per cent of the whole occupied 
area. The water-supply figures are, 4 wells with steps, 1914 wells 
without steps, 807 ponds, and 1 7 rivers, streams, and springs. ' 

About a tenth part of the culturable area is blackish rice-land. 
The rest is a deep stratum of light soil occasionally sandy, but 
the most part a fine rich mould. 

The following statement shows the arable area in Govemmeali 
villages, and the rates fixed in 1866-67 : 
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Borsad Sent-roU, 1866-ff}, 


i 

1 

Akablb 

Lakd. 

Occupied. 

Unoccupied. 

Total. 

Acres. 

Bnpee 

Assess¬ 

ment. 

Average 
acre rate. 

Rs. a. p. 

Acres. 

Rnpee 

Asse*«s- 

ment. 

Average 

acre 

rate. 

Rs. a. p. 

Acres. 

Rapee 

Assess¬ 

ment. 

Average 
aci'e rate. 

Ra. a. p. 


Dry crop ... 

40,436 

1,72,772 

4 

4 

4 

2640 

7662 

3 0 a 

42,976 

1,80,434 

4 3 

2 


G-ardea 

78d8 

60,100 

7 

10 

8 

. 



7838 

60,100 

7 10 

a 

|a| 

Kice. 

3029 

25,447 

6 

7 

7 

67 

241 

4 *4 0 

3986 

25,688 

6 7 

1 


Total ■■■ 

62,203 

•2,58,319 

4 

13 

2 

2d97 

7903 

3 0 8 

54,800 

2,66,222 

4 13 

8 

a • ( 


35,942 

1,56,369 

4 

5 

2 




35,942 

1,55,369 

4 5 

3 



2947 

23.693 

8 


0 


... 

... 

29:t7 

23,69.^ 

8 1 

0 

^ 1 

Bice. 

1819 

11,606 

6 

6 

0 




1819 

11,606 

6 6 

0 


Total ... 

40,698 

1,90,668 

4 

10 

11 




40,698 

1,90,668 

4 10 

11 

■3 ( 

Dry crop ... 

76,378 

3,28,141 

4 

4 

8 

2640 

7662 

3 0 3 

78,918 

3,35,803 

4 4 

1 

1 

Garden 

10,775 

83,793 

7 12 

d 



... 

10,776 

83,793 

7 12 

6 


Bice. 

5748 

37,Oo3 

6 

7 

1 

57 

*241 

4 4 0 

5805 

37,294 

3 3 

4 


Grand Total.. 

92,!>0l 

4,48,987 

4 

13 3 

2697 

7903 

S 0 8 

95,498 

4,56,890 

4 12 

6 




Es. 

a. 

P- 

£. 

8. 

d. 

Assesament on Government and alienated land... 

4.56,890 

0 

1 

45,689 

0 

Oi 

Deduct —Alienations 

. 

1,90,667 

9 

10 

19,066 

15 

2| 

Bemains . 


2,66,222 

6 

3 

26,622 

4 

91 

Add —Quitrents 


76,0.81 

11 

0 

7603 

3 

44 

,, Grazing farms and 

river-bed tillage 

44,864 

8 

10 

4486 

9 

li 


Total revenue ... 

3,87,118 

10 

11 

38,711 

17 

34 


The rates of assessment introduced in 1866-67 i-emain in force 
tffl 1891-92. 


The 1872 population, 144,528 souls lodged in 34,079 houses 
were in 1876-77 supplied with 1918 wells and 807 ponds and owned 
8386 ploughs, 5370 carts, 17,668 oxen, .3275 cows, 45,635 buffaloes, 
440 horses, 10,441 sheep and goats, 1610 asses, and 38 camels. 

In 1866-67, the year of settlement, 9191 holdings, TchAias, 
were recorded, with an average area of 10^ acres, and a rental of 
£3 12.?. 9Jd. (Rs. 36-6-1). Equally divided among the agricultural 
population these holdings would, for each person, represent an 
allotment of l^J acres at a yearly rent of 10s. 2fd. (Rs. 5-1-10). 
If distributed among the whole population of the sub-division, the 
share per head would amount to 1 acres, and the incidence of 
the land tax to 7s. 5d. (Rs. 3-11-4). 

In 1876-77 of 49,035 acres, the total area of cultivated land, 2098 
or 4'28 per cent were fallow or under grass. Of the remaining 
46,937 acres, 911 were twice cropped. Of the 47,848 acres under 
actual cultivation, grain crops occupied 37,240 or 77‘82 per cent 
14,187 of them under bdjri, Penicillaria spicata; 11,504 under 
kodra, Paspalum scrobicnlatum; 5860 under jMvdr, Sorghum vnlgare; 
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3588 under rice, ddngar, Oryza sativa; 2010 under bdvta, Panicum 
frumentaceum; and 101 under miscellaneous cereals comprising 
•wheat, ghau, Triticum sestivum ; barley, jav, Hordeum hexastichon; 
kdng, Panicum italicum; and rdjgara, Amarantus paniculatus. PulssB 
occupied 3347 acres or 6'99 per cent, 1460 of them under tuvek, 
Cajanus indicus; 1026 undermat/i, Phaseolus aconitifoliusj 612 under 
guvdr, Cyamopsis psoralioides; and 249 under miscellaneous pulses 
comprising cftoZa, Vignacatiangj gram, chana, Cicer arietinum; mag, 
Phaseolus radiatus; adad, Phaseolus mungo ; and vdl, Dolichos lablab. 
Oilseeds occupied 452 acres or 0'94 per cent, 423 of them under ted, 
Sesamum indicum; and 29 under other oilseeds, of which details 
are not available. Fibres occupied 389 acres or 0'81 per cent, all 
of it under cotton, Tcajpds, Gossypium herhaceum. Miscellaneous 
crops occupied 6420 acres or 13'41 per cent, 4259 of them under 
tobacco, tamhdku, Nicotiana tahacum; 731 under sugarcane, serdi, 
Saccharum ofBcinarum; 513 under indigo, gali, Indigofera tinctoria; 
132 under safflower, Icasumha, Carthamus tinctorius and 785 under 
miscellaneous vegetables and fruits. 

The 1872 census returns show of a total population of 144,528 
souls, 136,084 or 94'15 per cent, Hindus; 8236 or 5'69 per cent, 
Musalmans; 2 Parsis j and 206 Christians. Statistics specially pre¬ 
pared from the enumerators’ forms give the follo'wing caste details: 
5652 Brahmans; 1 Brama-Kshatri; 34 Parbhus; 1 Kayasth; 3151 
Vanias ; 346 Shravaks; 1127 Bhatias and Luvanas; 31,87 1 Kanbisj 
6825 Rajputs; 909 !^chhias; 141 Malis; 665 Bhlvsars, calico- 
printefs; 571 Sonis, gold and silver smiths; 1351 Suthars, carpenters; 
964 Luhars, blacksmiths; 38 Kadias, bricklayers; 4 Salats, masons j 
82 Khatris, silk and cotton weavers; 344 Darjis, tailors; 1555 
Kumbhars, potters; 1986 Hajams, barbers; 212 Dhohhis, washer¬ 
men; 913 Bhats, 27 Charans, bards and genealogists; 913 Bhois, 
fishers and labourers; 305 Kharvas and Machhis, seamen and fisher¬ 
men; 28 Bharvads, herdsmen; 1480Rabaris, shepherds; 21 Kharadis, 
turners ; 2338 Vaghris, fowlers and hunters; 879 Ravahas, 
cotton tapemakers; 275 Golas, ricepounders; 55,428 Kolis; 54 
Purahias and Marathas; 472 Mochis, shoemakers;1927'Chamadi5s 
tanners; 538 Bajanias, acrobats; 155 Ods, diggers; 109 Sindhvas; 
108 Turis ; 36 Garudas ; 8074 Dheds ; 3002 Bhangias ; and 902 
religious beggars. As regards occupation the same return arranges 
the whole population under the follo'wing seven classes: i. 
Employed under Government or municipal or other local authorities, 
777. ii. Professional persons, 1553. iii. In service or performing 
personal offices, 1887. iv. Engaged in agriculture and ■with 
animals, (a) cultivators 34,091 (5) labourers 1486, total 35,577. 
V. Engaged in commerce and trade, 469. vi. Employed in 
mechanical arts, manufactures, and engineering operations, and 
engaged in the sale of articles manufactured or otherwise prepared 
for consumption, 8172. vii. Miscellaneous persons not classed 
otherwise, (a) women 42,463, and children 52,516, in aU 94,979; 
and (5) miscellaneous persons 1114, total 96,093. 

The total number of deaths registered in the six years ending 
1875 was 11,374, or an average yearly mortality of 1896, or 
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on the basis of the 1872 census figures 1’31 per cent of 144,528, 
the total population of the sub-division. Of the average number of 
deaths, 1289 or 67'98 per cent were returned as due to fever; 242 
or 12'76 per cent, to diarrhoea and dysentery; 61 or 3'22 per cent, 
to smallpox ; 35, or 1'84 per cent, to cholera; and 246 or 12'97 per 
cent, to miscellaneous diseases. Deaths from accidents and violence 
averaged 23 or 1;21 per cent of the average mortality of the 
Bub-division. During the same period the births of 10,066 children 
were registered, 5468 males and 4598 females, or an average yearly 
birth rate of 1677 or 1‘16 per cent of the population. 
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CHAPTER XIV. ^ 

■ f 

PLACES OF INTEREST. ; 

A'nand, north lat. 22“ 33'; east longf. 73° O', a station on the 
Bombay Baroda and Central India Railway, had in 1872 2309 
houses and a population of 8773 souls. Besides the ordinary sub- 
divisional revenue and police oflBces the town is provided with a 
post office. 

A ra's. The plain of A'ras between A'nand and the Mahi has, 
in modern times, been the scene of three important battles. At 
the first of these (1723) Rustam Ali the Imperial Governor of Surat 
was, through the treachery of Pilaji Gaikwar, defeated and slain by 
Hamid Khan the deputy of Nizam-ul-Mulk. At the second 
(1775, February) Raghunathrav Peshwa was defeated by FatehsingH 
G^ikw^r. At the third, afew months later (1775, May 18th), Fateh- 
singh’s victorious army was, after a severe struggle, defeated by a 
British detachment under the command of Colonel Keatinge. Of the 
third battle of A'ras Mr. Forbes who was present gives the following 
details. The enemies' cannon silenced and their cavalry dispersed 
by the British artillery, a party was sent forward to take their gunSk 
While a strong force of cavalry opposed this party’s advance, a body 
of Maratha troops professing to be partisans of Raghunathrav the 
English ally, was allowed to pass between the advanced party and 
the main British line. Attacked both in front and rear the forward 
party resisted bravely till the grenadiers, facing to the right-about 
to change ground, by some mistake began to retreat. The rest 
followed and at the same time a tumbril of shells blowing up addeid 
to the confusion. The men retreated at first in order, but getting 
broken at a high hedge fled to the main line. The enemy follows 
but were met by so steady a fire of grape shot and shell that they 
were driven off the ground. The British were left masters of the 
field and a gin that had fallen into the enemies’ hand was retaken# 
The engagement lasted for four hours. Victory was dearly bought. 
Of fifteen British officers in the advanced division seven were killed 
and four wounded. Eighty Europeans, a number of native officer? 
and 200 men were killed or missing.' , < 

Borsad, north lat. 22° 24'; east long. 72“ 66', a town twelt'o 
miles west of the Vasad railway station and twenty-four miles norite 
east of the port of Cambay had in 1872 4092 houses and a popuktiod* 
of 12,214 souls. The town is protected by a double line of fortiflcaticai 


1 Forbes’ Or. Mem. IL 97 and 98. 
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the enter in disrepair, the inner in fair preservation. Though, 
according to tradition, Borsad dates back to a certain Raja Nal 
in the fourth century A.D., the fortifications are modern built 
by Rangoji, one of the Maratha leaders who in 1741 fixed liis head¬ 
quarters at Borsad. The fort of Borsad was pretty constantly the 
scene of fighting till in 1748, after a siege of five months, Khanderav 
Gaikwar took the town and made Rangoji prisoner. For the last 
thirty years a Presbyterian missionary has been settled at Borsad. 
He has succeeded in bringing together a Christian community of 11 66 
souls. Besides the ordinary sub-divisional revenue and police offices 
the town of Borsad is provided with a subcrdinate judge’s court, a 
post office, and a dispensary. There were in 1878 three Government 
schools with an average attendance of 270 pupils. 

Chakla'si, north lat. 22° 39'; east long. 72° 59', a town in the 
Nadiad sub-division had in 1872 198t> houses and a population of 
7081 souls, 

Da'kor, north lat. 22° 45'; east long. 73° 11', a favourite place 
of Hindu pilgrimage in the Thasra sub-division on the Pali branch 
of the Bombay Baroda and Central India Railway. It has a further 
interest as the spot where in 1732 Pihiji Gaikwar was assassinated 
by the emissaries of Abhesingh viceroy of Gujarat.* It had in 
1872, 2657 houses and a population of 7740 souls, and in 1878 a 
municipal revenue of £1981 (Rs. 19,810). It is provided with a 
post office and a dispensary. 

The object of worship is an image of Krishna or Ranchodji 
brought to Ddkor from Dwarka in Kathiawar. About the year 
1155 there lived in Dakor a certain Ramdds otherwise known as 
Bodhdno, by caste a Kshatri. A strict devotee of Krishna, this 
Bodhdno allowed a plant of sweet basil to grow from the palm of 
one of his hands. With this as his offering he used twice a year to 
tnake a pilgrimage from Ddkor to Krishna’s shrine at Dwarka. At 
length Bodhano grew old and the god, seeing that he would not 
long be able to pay his half-yearly visit, allowed his votary to 
take the Dwarka image and carry it with him to his home in 
Ddkor. Delighted with this mark of Krishna’s favour Bodhano 
seized the image and made good his escape from Dwarka. 
When the news spread that the god was gone the priests in hot 
pursuit, overtaking Bodhdno as he reached Ddkor, slew him with 
an arrow. With a last effort Bodhano hurled the image into the 
Dakor lake and the priests failing in their pursuit sat fasting by 
the water side. Taking pity on the strangers, Bodhdno’s widow 
prayed the god to make known his hiding place. The god granted 
her prayer, telling her at the same time not to part with the image 
but to offer the priests its weight in gold. The priests accepted the 
offer, and when the time for weighing came, the woman trusting to 
the god threw into the balance all the gold she had, a light nose-ring. 
This'by the favour of the god weighed down the scale. Disappointed 

Hieir hopo of gain the priests refused to abide by their bargain; 
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Chapter XIV. nor would they leave until they had exacted from the god a promis»i 
Places of^terest. °° their return to DwXrka they should find hid in a well aa- 

image the same as the one they had lost. 

Da'kob. The chief objects of interest at Dakor are the lake and the temple' 

where the image of Krishna is enshrined. The lake is the largest 
in the Kaira district provided on three sides with a masonry wall 
and flights of stone steps. The temple was built in 1772 at a cost 
of about £10,000 (Rs. 1,00,000), by GopXl Jagannath Tambekar a 
native of Satara and banker to the Peshwa. The enclosure, entered ■ 
by gateways on the north and west, is round, paved with stone and 
girt with walls and outhouses. The temple with brick walls and 
stone pillars raised on a high plinth approached on all sides by a 
flight of twelve stone steps, measures 168 feet from east to west , 
and 151 from north to south and has eight domes and twenty-four 
turrets, the highest of ninety feet. The inside is richly ornamented j 
the dome with plates of talc and the doors and gratings with a costly , 
network of silver and glass. The idol’s throne, a beautiful piece of 
wood carving, has,at acostof£12,500(Rs. 1,25,000), lately been covered , 
with gold and silver by H. H. the Gaikwar. The temple revenues ’ 
are, besides pilgrim’s presents, a yearly allowance of £340 (Rs. 3400) 
together with the rental of the two villages of Diikor and Kanjri. The 
ceremonial duties are distributed among a body of priests belonging to 
three classes,Khedaval BrXhmans, Shrigod Brahmans, and Tapodhans. 
Every full moon brings crowds of devotees to DXkor. But the chief 
gatherings, with from fifty to a hundred thousand pilgrims, many of 
them from the Deccan or from distant parts of KXthiXwXr are on. 
the October, .d'.so, and November, Kdrtifc, full moons. At other full 
moons the number of pilgrims varies from five to ten thousand , 
chiefly from Kaira and other parts of Gujardt. Besides the full moon 
fairs special gatherings are on three occasions held at DXkor, in 
March the Fagan sud agiaras ; in June the car-day, rath-jntra; , 
and in July-August, Krishna’s birth-day or janmdshtami. These 
are local gatherings of little importance. On all of these occasions ’ 
persons of every caste from the Brahman to the Dhed attend, the 
Dheds worshipping at a distance not being allowed to enter the 
temple. The passenger traflfic of Dakor has increased from 126,060 
in 1874 to 284,330 in 1877. 

Dibvak. Dehva'n, with, in 1872, a population of 3401 souls lodged in 921 

houses on the Mahi in the Borsad sub-division, was once a seaport 
and a place of consequence. Its trade is said to have been destroyed 
by the competition of Cambay and the shoaling of the river. In 
1824 vessels of some size might still approach it at spring tide.' 

Xaiba. Kaira (Kheda), north lat. 22° 45'; east long. 72° 44', the head-. 

quarter town of the district stands on rising ground near the 
meeting of the Vatrak and Sedhi twenty miles south of Ahmedabad. 
Surrounded by a brick wall, with streets uneven and narrow, and ■ 
with tile-roofed houses solid, lofty and with much well-carved wood 
work, Kaira had in 1872 a population of 12,681 souls lodged in443R 


1 Bom. Gov. Sol. XI. 108. 
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bouses. Kaira is a very ancient city, according to one story as old Chapter XIV. 

as the time of the Mahabharat (B.O. 1400) when it bore the name Places of Interest. 

of Chakravati Nagari and its king Mordhuj fought and was defeated 

by the Pandavs.^ The evidence of copperplate grants shows that 

under the name of Khaidra this town was in existence as early as the 

fifth century A.D.^ About a hundred years later it is spoken of , 

as a great city 'the birth-place of Shiladitya the conqueror of 

Valabhi.’* In modern Gujarat history Kaira holds no prominent 

place. Early in the eighteenth century the town passed into the 

hands of the Babi family with whom it remained till in 1763 it was 

taken by the Marathas under Damaji Gaik war. In 1775 it was a 

large town fortified with a brick wall, the buildings almost entirely 

hid by trees.* It was handed over to the British by A'nandrav 

Gaikwar in 1803 (May 3).5 Under the British its position as a frontier 

station made Kaira a place of some importance. For this reason, 

and as it was at that time considered one of the healthiest spots in 

British Gujarat, a large body of troops, infantry, cavalry and artillery 

was collected, and barracks, hospitals, and officers’ houses built. 

Later on (1830 ?) the transfer of the frontier station to Deesa and 
the removal of troops to Poona reduced the importance of Kaira 
as a military station. The climate also seems to have changed for the 
worse as in 1825 the station, especially the camp, had a name for 
extreme unhealthiness, the hot weather causing dreadful havoc among 
the European troops.® In 1838 the only corps stationed at Kaira 
was the Gujarfit provincial battalion with a strength of 400 men. 

The cantonment was in ruins, the timber and rafters taken to Deesa 
to build European barracks,^ Since the troops have been withdrawn 
the staff of European officers stationed at Kaira has been reduced to 
five, the Collector and his assistant, the superintendent of police, the 
executive engineer, and the civil surgeon. The climate of the station 
would seem of late years to have again improved. In 1860 and 
1864 earthquake shocks, but too slight to cause loss of life or 
property, were felt.® During the last fifty years the population 


I Bom. Got. Sel. XXIII. 146. 

’ 380-385 Sika (A.D. 458—463), according to Cunningham Ancient Geography of 
India, I., 316. The inscriptions are given in J. B. A. S. new series, I., 270-277. 
The name Khaira is said to come from Ketaka the Sanskrit form of Kevda the sweet 
scented Pandanus, Cal. JL of Science 1838. Snkhad, the confectioners’ and Ratanpur 
the jewellers’ quarters, each about two miles from Kaira, are according to local story- 
suburbs of the ancient city. In digging drains near Kaira (1832) many corns and marble 
images were found.—Briggs' Cities of Gujarishtr^ 195-196. 

* R4s Mila, I., 20-24. There were seeral kings of Valabhi named Shiliditya 
whose dates vary from 421-627. Hiouen-Thsang (630-640) is thought (J. R. A. S. 
new series VI., IL 272) to have referred to Kaira under the form Kietchi or Kita. 
But the details, a kingdom of 600 miles (3000 U) and a town six milM (20 U) round, 
about 200 miles south of Vallabhi, do not agree with Kaira. He describes the people 
as mixed and well-to-do, under Milwa without a separate ruler. There were twelve 
Buddhist convents and many dozens of Brihman temples and a large number of 
heretics.—Julien's Life of Hiouen-Thsang, 401-402. 

‘ Forbes’ Or. Mem. II. 77. 

* Aitchison’s Treaties, VI. 315. 

* Heber’s Travels, II. 156. 

' Mr. VaupeU in Trans. Bom. Geo. Soc, VII. 108-109 (1838). 

» Bom. Geo. Soc. XVII. 295. 

* 167—22 
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remained nearly constant at 12^000. In 1838 it was 12,000; 
in 1851, 12,091 ; and in 1872, 12,681, of whom, including 231$ 
Shfavaks, 11,078 were Hindns, 1548 Musalmans, forty Parsis, and 
fifteen Christians. 

Kaira has two parts within and without the walls, or the town ; 
proper and the suburbs. The town proper may be roughly distri¬ 
buted among five divisions, the north, east, south, west, and central 
The north division contains the Girasidvdd or the Girasias’ quarter, 
with Rajputs, chiefly cultivators, and a few superior land-holders ; the 
Kakustekra or the Kakus'hill with Brahman beggars, Vania brokers 
and money lenders and Kanbi cultivators; the Nani Voharvdd or 
little Bohora ward with Sunni Bohora cotton carders and oil 
sellers, and Undivdt, the low road, with Mochi shoemakers. The 
east division includes Parmdrvdd the Parmar Rajput’s quarter^, 
chiefly cultivators; Shethvdd the merchant’s ward, Shravaks chiefly 
Government servants, and money lenders; Hajdmvdd the barber 
ward; and Harkha pdrekh street with Vania bankers and money i 
lenders. The south division includes Vundaridhuraj, the monkey’s ' 
tower with Kachhia cultivators and brickmakers; Sukalvdd ^ 
or the priests’ quarter with Brahman domestic priests and 
Government servants; Ldmhiseri, the long street, with Shravak 
and Vania cloth-sellers, dealers, and money-lenders, and a few 
Brahman beggars; Bhdvsdrudd or the calicoprinters’ quarter, and 
Kdehhidvdd with Kachhia cultivators, bricklayers and vegetable 
sellers. The west division includes Mdlivdd the gardener’s 
ward with gardeners, tailors, some Brahman beggars and trading 
Vanias; Moti Voharvdd, or great Bohora ward, with Sunni 
Bohora oil-sellers, cotton carders, and coarse cloth dealers ; Vdvvdd 
the well ward with Kanbi cultivators and Bhavsar calicoprinters ; 
and Babdrivdd the shepherd’s ward, with Rabaris, who keep 
cows, sheep and goats, and live by selling milk and wool, and 
Shravak brokers and money lenders. The central division includes 
the town market and the Patelvddo where besides the families of 
the headmen of the town are Shravak shopkeepers, money lenders 
and a few Government servants ; Eolivdd, the Kolis’ ward with 
poor cultivators and labourers; Bhathivddo, the brick-kiln ward with 
cultivators and Brahmans ; Syedvdd, the Syed’s ward with Musalmfin 
cultivators and Government messengers; Vaidvdd, the doctors’ ward 
with Brahmans formerly medical practitioners now beggars, and 
Jdrola tekro, the Jarola’s hill with money lenders of the J^rola 
Vania caste. 

Outside of the town walls are seven suburbs three to the south, 
two to the east and one each to the north and west. The three 
south suburbs are Amkdpura, called after Amkabai the sister 
of Tikaji Gaikwdr, with Kachhia cultivators and brickmakers, and 
Momna Musalman weavers ; Vdghesvari the tiger god’s quarter with 
Marvadi low class labourers, gamblers and prostitutes; Dhedvdd or 
the Dheds’ ward, most of them coarse cloth weavers. The two east 
suburbs are the Bdvehdvdd, the Bavchas’ ward with Bavcha gr^s- 
sellers and labourers, and Bhangidvdd, the Bhangias ward with 
Bhang^ sweepers and Khalpa leather dressers. The north suburb 
is Bhoivad, the Bhois’ ward with fishermen, cultivators and palanquin 
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bearers. The west suburb Lakmanpura, is a small hamlet of Koli 
labourers and cultivators. 

Kaira is a place of little trade and, except the weaving, dyeing 
and printing of cotton cloth, of no manufactures. 

Though so old a town Kaira is wanting in remains. Large 
bricks about eighteen inches square and three inches thick, 
found from time to time in the bed of the Vatrak and in digging 
foundations in the town, are almost the only relics. Of objects of 
interest there are the town walls built of brick probably about the 
year 1780 by Muhammad Khan Babi then governor of the town. 
Eepairs were provided for by a special cess known as the mdsvdri 
vero. This yielding about £160 (Rs. 1600) a year was continued 
till in 1837 the town walls were rebuilt, the masvdri cess given 
up and town duties levied in its stead.* Near the centre of the 
town is the court-house, a handsome building with Greek pillars. 
Near the court is the old jail, in 1814 the scene of a riot in which 
fifty-seven prisoners rose and tried to force their way out. Before 
the mutiny was suppressed nineteen were killed and twelve 
Wounded. Not far from the court house is a Jain temple with some 
beautiful dark wood carving. Outside of the east gate is the jail 
with room for about 150 prisoners. Outside of the south gate are 
the reading-room and library with a well-proportioned clock tower 
built in 1868. A hundred yards beyond on the further bank of the 
Vdtrak stands the Collector’s house and office, and a mile and a 
half to the south-east is the camp, formerly a large cantonment, now 
occupied only by the police and a few of the district officers. The 
church, built about 1825 at a cost of £8000 (Rs. 80,000) and 
described by Bishop Heber (1825) as ‘ large and solid but clumsy,^ 
though in good repair is seldom used. 

Kaira has since 1857 been a municipal town with an income in 
1878 of £756 (Rs. 7560). Besides keeping the streets in order, 
lighting, watering and cleaning them and providing public latrines, 
the mnnicipahty has repaired breaches in the town wall and in part 
built a bridge at the north entrance to the town. There were in 
1878 four Government schools with an average attendance of 33S 
pupils. 

Kapadvanj, north lat 23° 1’; east long. 73° 7', the chief 
town of the sub-division of the same name stands on the east bank 
of the Mohar river thirty-six miles north-east of Kaira. A fortified 
town of considerable trade Kapadvanj had in 1872 a population 
of 13,982 souls, and in 1878 a municipal revenue of £667 (Rs. 6670). 

Kapadvanj would seem to be a settlement of great antiquity. 
The present town contains buildings of from five to eight hundred 
years old and near the walls is the site of a BtUl more ancient city. 
According to a local history its original name was Kapatpura or 
the town of deceit. But as in many other cases this name seems to 
be bttle more than an attempt to form a Sanskrit word out of a 
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Prakrit name.i In modem times Kapadvanj has been the scene 
of three somewhat important battles. In 1454 in a struggle between 
Mahmud Khibi king of Malwa and Kutub-ud-din king of Gujarat 
(1451-1459), though in the end victory rested with the Gujar&t 
army at one time they were so hard pressed that the king’s crown 
and jewelled girdle remained in the enemy’s hands. In 1725 the 
Marathas under Kantaji and Pilaji Gaikwar were defeated by the 
Imperial troops commanded by Khanahzad Khan. Eleven years 
later (1736) the town fell to a joint Maratha and Koli attack. 
Prom that time Kapadvanj remained in the hands of the Marathas 
till, in 1816-1817, in exchange for the neighbouring territory of 
Bijapur, it was made over to the British. At that time Kapadvanj 
contained about 10,000 inhabitants; by 1857 the number had 
risen to 13,000 ; in 1864 it is returned at 14,202 and in 1872 it had 
slightly fallen to 13,982 souls lodged in 5025 houses. 

On one of the main routes between Central India and the coast, 
Kapadvanj has always been a place of considerable trade. In j 
1816 it was a thriving well built town and in 1864 was famous for | 
trade with enterprizing bankers and dealers, in wealth and 
respectability second only to those of Nadiad. Its merchants are 
Musalman Bohoras of the Shia sect, ‘ the most enlightened and 
persevering people in the Kaira district, living in substantial houses 
models of cleanliness and order.’ The business of collecting agate 
and moss pebbles found in the bed of the Majam river, about fifteen 
miles of Kapadvanj, is almost entirely in the hands of merchants of 
this class. Its manufactures are soap, glass, and leather butter- 
jars. Iron ore used to be smelted in Kapadvanj and heaps of iron 
slag may still be seen in the outskirts of the town. The chief 
articles of trade are grain and opium from Central India, and tobacco 
from Gujarat. Besides supplying a considerable local demand 
Kapadvanj goods are exported to the Panch Mahals, the Balasinor 
country and Central India, 

The chief objects of interest in the town are a fine reservoir and 
an arch in the Chalukya (1000-1300) style. Of the reservoir, 
according to local story the work of Siddhraj Jaisingh king of 
Anhilvada (1094-1143), the following legend remains. The bard of 
Siddhraj, an old Rajput called Bhima, sick of many diseases came 
to Kapadvanj to bathe and worship in the Madumati or Vatrak 
stream. Wandering near the river his foot slipped on the steep 
bank of a pool and he fell. Though sunk in deep water he struggled 
safely to shore, and on reaching the bank found that his youth 
and strength were restored. On his return to his master so gp'eatly 
was he changed that at first he was not known. When his story 
was told, the king struck with the strangeness of his cure sent 
messengers to Kapadvanj to find out the wonder-working pool. But 
at Kapadvanj no one had heard of such a pool and their inquiry was 
in vain, till one Someshvarbhat a Nagar Brahman ‘ a two-eyed 
Shiva in saintliness and knowledge ’ showed the messengers the 


1 Dr. Buhler. Other derivatioBB are Kabir pinch the five tombs, and Kipad vanf 
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object of their search and explained the source of its virtue. The 
king ordered the sides of the pool to be clothed with masonry and 
a temple to be built in honour of Vishnu. To the south of this pool 
is an underground temple dedicated to Mahadev. *rhis, a building 
of some interest, has never been properly explored. Of Musalman 
remains there are, besides the town fortifications, the ruins of many 
fine mosques and tombs. Of modem buildings that of most note is 
a Jain place of worship. This temple built about twenty-five years 
ago at a cost of £15,000 (Rs. 1,50,000) is raised on a ten feet high 
stone plinth. The interior is richly ornamented with marble pillars, 
and a marble pavement inlaid with much delicacy and taste. At 
one corner is a plain underground chamber with a black stone image. 
The Bohora’s quarter has some fine buildings among them a mosque 
of much beauty and many old dwellings very lofty and rich in wood 
carving. Near the east gate is a fine rest-house built at a cost of 
over £5000 (Rs. 50,000) by the widow of a rich merchant. Besides 
the ordinary sub-divisional revenue and police ofiBces Kapadvanj is 
provided with a sub-judge’s court, a post office and a dispensary. 
There were in 1878 three Government schools with an average 
attendance of 366 pupils. 

Mahudha, north latitude 22° 49' ; east long. 72° 59', a town 
in the Nadiad sub-division is one of the head-quarters of the 
Khedaval Brahmans. Mahudha is said to have been founded by 
a Hindu prince named Mandhat about two thousand years ago. It 
had in 1872 a population of 9384 souls lodged in 3319 houses. It 
is provided with a post office and a dispensary. There were in 1878 
five Government schools with an average attendance of 435 pupils. 

Ma'tar, north latitude 22® 42'; east longitude 72® 42', four 
miles south-west of Kaira, the chief place in the sub-division of the 
same name had in 1872 a population of 4804 souls lodged in 1778 
houses. Besides the ordinary sub-division revenue and police offices 
Matar is provided with a post office. The chief object of interest in 
Matar is a Shravak temple whose foundations were laid in 1797 
by Laxmichand Dharamchand a rich Ahmedabad merchant. After¬ 
wards subscriptions were collected and the building was completed 
at a cost of about £40,000 (Rs. 4,00,000). On the April, Chaitra, full 
moon and on the second and fifteenth of October, Kdrtik, large 
numbers of worshippers attend. 

Mehmadabad, north latitude 22° 49'; east longitude 72° 48', 
a station on the Bombay Baroda and Central India Railway 
eighteen miles south of Ahmedabad, had in 1878 a municipal revenue 
of £344 (Rs. 3440). Mehmadabad takes its name from Mahmud 
Begada who ruled in Gujarat from 1459 to 1513 and founded the 
city about the year 1479, fortifying it and building noble palaces.^ 
The city was further improved during the reign of Mahmud III. 
(1536-1554) who built a deer park, an enclosure six miles* long and 
nearly as broad as a horse could run. At each comer of the park was 
a palace with gilded walls and roof. On the right hand side of the 
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doors leading to each of the palaces was a market and in each shop a 
peri-faced damsel to provide everything that contributed to pleasure. 
During the reign of this prince and of his predecessor Muzafir II. 
(1513-1526) Mfehmadabad was every year, on the birth-day of 
the Prophet, the scene of a great festival when all the learned men 
of the kingdom rehearsed the traditions before the court.* These 
buildings remained in repair till the close of the sixteenth century; 
the author of the Ain-i-Akbari (1590) referring to its many grand 
buildings surrounded with a wall ten miles square, its pleasure houses 
and its game enclosure.* In 1638 it was a small town pleasant and 
fair with a handsome castle to the west. Its people were Hindus, 
great spinners and traders in thread.® In 1666 it was of middling 
size spinning cotton thread for the most part of Gujarat and the 
neighbouring country.^ By the end of the seventeenth century it 
had come to such decay that it was no more than a poor village.® 
Its population 4939 souls, in 1827, had in 1872 risen to 8065 souls 
lodged in 2974 houses. The town was prosperous, the houses on 
the whole well built and the people well-to-do with a considerable 
manufacture of coarse cotton cloth. Besides the gateways at the 
principal entrances and the remains of the line of city walls, a step 
well in the centre of the town said to be older than the time of 
Mahmud Begada, the Dhundia reservoir, and the Bhamaria® well on 
the way to Kaira are all objects of interest. ^ The most beautiful 
remains are two tombs about one and a half rililes east of the town, 
built in 1484 in honour of Mubarak Syed one of Mahmud Begada's 
ministers. Exclusive of the porch the larger of these tombs is only 
ninety-four feet square and sixty feet high with 6fty-two pillars and » 
marble floor. Though small there is a simplicity of plan, and a 
solidity and balance of parts rarely if ever surpassed in any Indian 
tomb. The details are graceful and suitable. Double verandahs 
and a screen of pierced stone-work of the very finest tracery give 
the seclusion and repose indispensable to a mausoleum. Had 
it been built on a larger scale this tomb would rank among the 
first of its class.* There are three inscriptions, religious and moral 
precepts with no reference to the founder or the date of building. 
In the tomb are two shrines, one of the prime minister the other of 
Syed Miran his son. To the south of the tomb are three smaller 
shrines, one of the architect who built the tomb and the others-.qf 
Saif-ud-din and Nizam-ud-din brothers of Miran Syed’s mother. 
Besides the ordinary sub-division revenue and police oflSces tb6 
town contains a post office and a dispensary. 


1 Bird’s GujarAt, 269, 

* Gladwin’s Ain-i-Akbari, II. 64. 

* Mandelslo, 73,74. 

* Thevenot Voyages, V. 97. 

* Baldens in Cburchill, III. 514. 

* This well, now in mins, is said to have been bnilt by Mabmnd Begada as a hot 
weather retreat. Above ground it has two stone arches, said to have been raised 
to hang the king’s swing from, and four stone trellis work windows. The well, 74 
feet by 24, is entered by four winding stairs and has eight underground charab^l 
four large and four small.—Mr. Burgess’ notes, 1878. 

1 Ferguson’s Hist, of Indum and Eastern Arclpt^nre, III. 53S. 
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Nadia'd,^ nortli lat. 22° 44' ; east long. 73° O', a station on the Chapter 
Bombay Baroda and Centi-al India Railway, is the largest town in Places irf^teresfc 
the district. 

NaMADi 

At the beginning of the seventeenth century (1612) Nadiad was a 
large town where the people made indigo.^ In 1638 its houses were 
good and it had some cotton and indigo manufactures.® In 1666 
it was a place of middle size where much cotton was made.'* In 
1775 it was one of the prettiest cities in Gujarat, nearly three miles 
round with a slight wall flanked at irregular distances by round 
towers. It had nine strong gates and a dry ditch round the walls. 

The people about twelve thousand families, were chiefly occupied in 
weaving fine cloth and other cotton manufactures. They also cut 
and polished Kapadvanj stones. In revenge for its siding with 
Fatehsing Gaikwar, Raghunathrav in that year (1 775) levied from 
the town a fine of £6000 (Rs. 60,000).® In 1803 it was handed over 
by the Gaikwar to the British Government. In 1825 it was one of 
the largest towns in Gujarat, with fifteen thousand inhabitants.® 

In 1838 it carried on a considerable trade with Malwa and the interior 
importing grain, drugs, gums and dye stufis, and exporting cotton, 
coarse cloth, calicoes, tobacco, and coarse sugar.’’ In 1847 it was 
a most thriving little town.® 

Except gateways at the chief entrances no signs of its town walls 
remain. Its nine entrances are Dahhdni Bhdgal; Pinjani Bhdgal; 

Damrdlni Bhdgal; KoUcdd Bhdgal; Chakldsi Bhdgal; Salun 
Bhdgal; Marida Bhdgal; Bilodra Bhdgal; and Ahmedahadi Bhdgal. 

The town has five divisions or iidtis. Kdharkhdd Pali; Kiliddr 
and Haldd Pdti; Ldhhdvdd Puti; Chakldsi Pali, and Hirji 
Eatanji’s Pdti. Besides the main divisions there are wards known 
by the names of particular caste or tribes. Of these the chief 
are Adparvdd, the Nagar Brahman’s ward; Lakhdvdd and Kdkar- 
khdd inhabited by rich Kanbi peasants; Santhni Pipli by 
Vanias ; Bhdvsdrvdd by calicoprinters; Mohoti Tohorvdd and Nani 
Yohorvdd by Bohoras; Desdi Vago by Desais, or superior landed 
proprietors; Mohotu paru and Ndnu paru by Kanbi cultivators; 

Navdgdm by Khedaval Brahmans; Gdzipura and Sakai'koi by 
Musalmans; Mohoia Bhdtvdd and Ndhna Bhdtcdd by Bhats or Rajput 
genealogists; Malharpvra by Ravalias, and Vdghrivdd by Vaghris. 

The 1872 census returns show a total population of 24,551 souls 
lodged in 9088 houses, of these 21,542, or 87'74 per cent were 
Hindus; 2994, or 12’19 per cent Musalmans; and 15 Parsis. The 
details are: 2697 Brahmans; 21 writers, Brahma Kshatris, and 
K^yasth Parbhus; 3150 Vdnias and 232 Shravaks, traders and 


1 Contribnted by Javerilal UmiAahankar Yijnik, Esquire. 

2 Kerr’s Voyages IX. 126. 

> Mandelslo’s Voyages, 73. 

* Tbevenot 's Travels, V. 97. 

“ Forbes’ Or. Mem. II. 88. To pay the tax houses were stripped of everything, the 
owners of their clothes and necessaries or tortured on the chance that they had 
secreted valuables. 

® Heber’s Travels, II. 146. 

’’ Trans. Bom. Geo. Soc. VII. 107. 

• Briggs’ Cities of GujarAshtra, 359. 
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merchants j 6478 Kanbis, cultivators; 124 Rajputs, cultivators; 901, 
Kacbhias, vegetable growers; 105 Mails, gardeners ; 317 Bhavsars,j! 
calicoprinters; 6 Ghanchis, oil-pressers ; 336 Sonis, gold and silver i 
smiths; 424 Suthars, carpenters; 407 Kansaras, brass and copper . 
smiths; 189 Lubars, blacksmiths; 260 Darjis, tailors ; 184 Kadiyfis,■ 
bricklayers; 581 Barots or Bhats, bards; 367 Kumbhars, potters; 
355 Hajams, barbers; 64 Dhobhis, washermen; 257 Golas, rice- 
pounders; 15 Bhadbhunjas, grainparchers; 38 Marathas, labourers ' 
and servants; 37 Marvadis, labourers; 170 Bhois, fishers and servants ; 
11 Kalals, liquor-sellers; 30 Rabaris, herdsmen; 1016 Kolis, culti¬ 
vators and labourers ; 680 Vaghris, fowlers, hunters and labourers; 

5 Pomlas, labourers; 403 Mochis, shoemakers; 181 Chamadias, 
tanners; 499 Dheds, weavers and labourers; 60 Garudds, Dheds’ 
priests; 452 Bhangias, sweepers, and 484 religious beggars. ' 

The Nadiad traders are chiefly Vanias and Brahmans. Most of 
the leading merchants are local capitalists. Goods sold to distant 
merchants, as tobacco to Malwa traders, are usually paid for in bills 
of exchange, the brokers or agents who act on behalf of the distant 
trader taking the risk. Bills are freely cashed up to £500 (Rs. 5000) ' 
and sometimes up to £1000 (Rs. 10,000). The ordinary currency 
is the Babashahi or Baroda rupee. The busy season lasts for about - 
six months from the middle of November to the middle of May. For 
suga r, butter, and other articles of food the marriage months, January 
to May, are the busy time; and for cotton and tobacco the harvest 
months March to May. The chief exports are cotton, tobacco, 
cummin seed and mah%ida grown in Nadidd and the country round, and 
mustard, »ie<^f,rape,«arsaa,and other oil-seeds chiefly from Kapadvanj 
and Modasa drawn to Nadiad as the local trade-centre. Cotton 
and tobacco grown by rich cultivators pass from the producer direct to 
the exporter, while cummin and other seeds raised in poorer districts 
go through the hands of the village trader before the exporter buys 
them. Tobacco, Nadiad's chief export, goes not only to Central 
India but through Bombay to the Persian Gulf, Aden, and Zanzibar. 
Cotton, almost entirely of the three year short-staple, roji, sort goes 
to Bombay, and cummin seed to Bombay, and to Ahmedabad and other 
parts of Gnjardt. The manufactured articles exported from the town 
are yam, snuff, and dyed cloth. The steam spinning and weaving 
factory opened in 1876 had, chiefly from a want of capital, to be 
closed in 1878. Snuff is prepared and exported by Vanias. The chief 
imports are sugar, molasses, spices, cotton seeds, and piece goods. 
Piece goods from Bombay, Surat, Broach, and Ahmedabad 
generally pass to the consumer direct from the importer. The 
imports that have increased most during the last twenty-five years 
are piece goods, sugar, and sugarcandy. The consumption of 
Manchester goods was formerly confined to the rich classes of towns¬ 
people. But the railway has placed these goods within easy reach 
of all and their use has spread not only to all townspeople but even 
to well-to-do villagers. The finer sorts of Manchester piece goods 
are used by Brahmans, Vanias, and other Hindus and upper class 
Musalmfes. The coarse sorts of English piece goods, and the coarse 
cloth woven in local hand-looms have to a great extent been super¬ 
seded by the produce of Ahmedabad and Bombay mills. Though 
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at lower prices, there still continues a fair sale for the finer produce of 
hand-looms. The consumption of molasses, sugar, and sugarcandy 
formerly confined to towns has of late spread to the rural parts of 
the district, and the imports of these articles for which Nadiad is the 
local centre show a considerable increase. 

Except the bankers’ union, mahdjan samast, which in the matter 
of trade customs has considerable influence over the whole people 
there is no regular trade association. 

The chief temples are the Santram temple with large grounds 
where, at every full moon, a fair is held; the temples of Narayandev, 
Gosaiji or Vallabhacharya, Svaminarayan, Bhairav, •Kalka Mata, 
and Jain temples. The water-supply, from many fresh water springs 
and pools, is fair. The chief ponds are Undeval and Katna. Besides 
several rest-houses there are two sadavarts or charity places where 
poor strangers visiting Nadiad are supplied with baked gram or 
flour and uncooked grain. 

Nadiad, a municipal town had, in 1878, a revenue of £1608 
(Rs. 16,080). Besides the ordinary sub-division revenue and police 
offlces the town is provided with a subordinate judge’s court, a 
post office, and a dispensary. Including the High School there were 
in 1877-78 eight Government schools with an average attendance 
of 1039 pupils. 

(Na'pa'd with a population of 5617 souls lies fourteen miles 
west of the Vasad railway station in the A'nand sub-division. Till 
1869 Napad was a Mamlatdar’s station. North of the village is a 
handsome pond said to have been built about 400 years ago by a 
Pathan nameji_Tazekhan_JSarpili, governor of Petlad. The sides 
are oflBHck^ctagonal in shape about 500 yards round with in each 
side a triangular flight of steps leading to the water. On the west 
is an Idga, or place of Id prayers, with a flight of granite steps 
leading to the lake. Beyond the Idga along the bank are traces 
of terraces and other buildings. At the end some steps lower than 
the bank a twenty-four arch causeway, eighty-six yards long and one 
and a half broad with brick side walls, stretches to a solid piece of 
masonry about twenty feet square in the centre of the lake. In the 
middle of this, on four stone pillars, is a small dome with the remains 
of a few broken marble figures. In the wall on the north-east 
comer of the lake are three round openings, and from behind them 
to catch the rain water two walled trenches stretch for 100 or 
160 yards in opposite directions with at the meeting point the 
remains of handsome stone trellis work. The well, vdv, to the east 
of the village, also the work of Tazekhan Narpali was, in 1838, 
repaired by a Baroda merchant.^ ) 

Od, north latitude 22° 37'; east longitude 73° 10', a town in the 
A'nand sub-division had, in 1872, a population of 8423 souls lodged 
in 2256 houses. 

Tha'sra, north latitude 22° 48'; east longitude 73° 15', the chief 


^ Bom, Geo. Soc. IL 52 and 53. 
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place in the sub-division of that name, five miles north of D&kor, 
had in 1872, a population of 3499 souls lodged in 1047 houses.. 
Besides the ordinary sub-division revenue and police ofilces the 
town is provided with a post office. 

Sa'markha, north lat. 22° 36'; east long. 73° 2', a town in the 
A'nand sub-division had in 1872 a population of 5231 souls lodged r 
in 1415 houses. ’■ 

Sandalpur, with, in 1872, a population of 2833 souls lodged in 
671 houses is situated in the A'nand sub-division. The bank of the 
Mahi near th^ village is said to have been the site of an ancient city, . 
of which some traces may still (1871) be seen.^ 

Sa'rsa, north latitude 22°33'j east longitude 73° 7', a town in 
the A'nand sub-division had in 1872 a population of 5218 souls ' 
lodged in 1516 houses. 

Sili, with, in 1872, a population of 2920 souls lodged in 725 
houses in the A'nand sub-division contains a splendid reservoir built 
between 1821 and 1824 by Balabai, widow of Malhar Narayan, an 
officer in the Gaikwar’s service. The reservoir with a temple, rest- 
house and well were estimated to cost £3000 (Es. 30,000).* 

Umreth, north latitude 22° 41'; east longitude 73° 9', a station 
on the Bombay Baroda and Central India Kailway had in 1826 
a population of 11,823 souls lodged in 3080 houses. In 1872 
the number had risen to 13,954, many of them Khedaval Brahmans, 
lodged in 4997 houses. One of the largest and richest towns in the 
Kaira district, Umreth is provided with a sub-judge's court and a 
post office. There were in 1878 five schools with an average 
attendance of 538 pupils. 

Vadta'F (Wartal), about one and a half miles west of the Bori^ivi 
station on the Bombay Baroda and Central India Eailway had in 1872 
a population of 2826 souls lodged in 693 houses. The interest of 
Vadtal is from its connection with the Gujarat Hindu reformer 
Sahajanand Svami. This man a Lucknow Brahman, bom about the 
year 1780, came to Gujarat in the beginning of the present centuiy. 
By his character for holiness, and by the display of supernatural 
powers, he collected a large body of followers. An ascetic in life and 
a fierce denouncer of immorabty especially among the priesthood, 
Sahajanand made many enemies and for a time was subjected’ to 
persecution. But his sufferings, kindling enthusiasm among his 
followers, added to his power. About 1810 he settled at Vadtal and 
from that time till his death in 1829 his influence steadily 
spread. Accepting the ordinary Hindu theology and upholding 
the worship of Krishna, Sahajanand contented himself with trying 
to mend men's ways by preaching morality and holy living. Among 
the disorderly classes of Kathiawar he denounced riot and robbery, 
and among the rich traders of Ahmedabad and Kaira luxury and 
debauchery. For his followers he laid down rules for a life of almost 


1 Bom. Gov. Sel. XI., 79. 2 Bom. Gov. Sel. XI. 79. 

3 The name is spelt Wartal in the map. 
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ascetic rigour and self-denial. Dying childless Sahajanand was in 
1829 succeeded in the post of A'charya or spiritual leader by his 
nephew, who in turn was, in 1862, succeeded by his nephew the 
present spiritual head. 

Seen from the village of Vadtal the monastery forms a long row 
of buildings opening about the middle in a massive doorway 
approached by a flight of granite steps. This doorway leads into a 
quadrangle with a large temple in the centre. This temple, with 
little of interest either in form or ornament, has for its chief object 
of worship an image of Ranchodji or Krishna. Built in 1824 at a 
cost of about £7500 (Rs. 76,000), it is approached by a #ight of stone 
steps and surrounded by a stone corridor. It is entered by three 
gates to the north, east, and south. Supported by fifty-six pillars 
the roof rises in three small and one large central dome the 
interiors covered with gay but tasteless paintings from scenes in 
Krishna’s life. Round the walls are shrines dedicated to Krishna 
under different forms. Among these is one sacred to Sahajanand 
the founder of the sect. This recess is furnished with a silvered 
bedstead, sukhsujaa, and pillows with a richly crested turban laid 
on them, and by the bed a small stool with a pair of wooden pattens 
and a table with a metal water jug. In a niche in one of the walls 
is a picture of the saint and the rest of the wall is adorned with 
copies of his foot marks. Of the buildings that enclose the quad¬ 
rangle those on the south side, plain two-storied houses, are resting 
places for pilgrims. At the south-west corner is Sahajanand’s 
house where in an upper room are kept and shown to pilgrims his 
bed, his drinking vessels and his clothes. Near this are the build¬ 
ings allotted to Brahmachdris, the Brahman inmates of the 
monastery. The west side of the quadrangle is filled by a large three- 
storied building opening on the quadrangle, the groundfloor a hall 
• where daily the members of the establishment meet for religious 
^ teaching. The two upper stories are resting places for pilgrims at 
the time of the great half-yearly festivals. The whole of the north 
side is taken up with buildings belonging to the palace of the 
A'charya or spiritual head. In one of these is a spacious hall or 
V reception room. Behind the palace are the quarters set apart for 
devotees, sddhus, who are not Brahmans. The buildings on the east 
are chiefly out-houses, stables, granaries and places for grinding 
grain. North-west of the centre quadrangle is a large garden and 
reservoir and to the east beyond the main entrance some blocks of 
pilgrims’ rest-houses. 

The nominal head and manager of the Vadtal monasteiy is the 
A'charya. But as great part of his time is spent in visiting the eleven 
branch churches the practical management is in the hands of a 
steward, leothdri. Besides providing for pilgrims and arranging 
matters on the great half-yearly gatherings, this steward has to feed 
and control from 500 to 1000 persons. The inmates belong to three 
classes, Brahmachdris, devotees of the Brahman caste; Sddhus 
devotees of the Vania and Rajput castes; and Balds, devotees of the 
cultivating, artisan, and labouring classes. No members of the Dhed, 

■ Chamar, and other degraded classes, and no woman of any caste are 
admitted. For most of the inmates the ordinary daily routine is the 
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same. Rising at dawn they dress and, except those who cook or 
perform other necessary duties, prepare themselves for early service. 
This service held at six in the large western hall is conducted by 
the A'charya or some other teacher. It generally lasts from six tiU 
eight. From eight to twelve the inmates are at work, study in the 
case of some and with others labour for the common good. At 
noon all dine, the Brahman devotees sitting by themselves. The 
food of all is millet, wheat, and rice mixed in one dish. In 
the amount there is no stint, but except on special occasions, condi¬ 
ments such as sugar, molasses, and butter do not form part of the 
daily meal. After dinner there is another short lecture and then 
rest for an hour and a half. At three all come together and remain 
till sunset listening to religious teaching. The next hour is devoted 
to the worship of the gods in the temple. After worship the 
great hall again fills and religious teaching goes on till eight or half¬ 
past eight. The sick and weakly then leave for supper, the rest 
remaining till eleven when, except a few of the more zealous who 
continue to pray or study, all go to bed. The devotees do not at any 
one time stay long at Vadtal. The Brahmacharis or Brahman 
devotees are sent to officiate in some of the subordinate Svdmi 
Narfiyan temples ; the Sddhtis or Vania and Rajput devotees move 
about the country collecting offerings of money and grain to be 
taken back to Vadtal. And the Pdlas or low caste devotees 
accompany their leader in his tours and visits to branch churches. 

During the year two great religious gatherings are held one on 
Chaitra Sud Ibth (April) and the other on Kdrtih Sud \btli (Novem¬ 
ber). The first in honour of the birth of Sahajanand lasts for eight, 
and the second in honour of his father for six days. On both of 
these occasions about 20,000 pilgrims chiefly from Gujarat and 
Kathiawar attend. Minor fairs with from one thousand to three 
thousand visitors, are held in August, September and October. 
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CHAPTER I. 

DESCRIPTK^N. 

The Pancli Matals, or five sub-divisions, lying between 22° 30' 
and 23° 10'north latitude, and«73° 35' and 74° 10' east longitude, 
have a total area of 1595 square miles and a population of 240,743 
souls or 151 to the square mile. Of £26,859 (Rs. 2,68,590) the 
total realizable land revenue, £26,841 (Rs. 2,68,410) were recovered 
before the close of the year ending 31st July 1877. 

'The five sub-divisions of the Panch Mahals, lying in the extreme 
east of Gujarat, form two groups separated by a hilly and forest-clad 
strip of the Bariya state, varying in breadth from about nine miles 
in the north to thirty in the south. The western group, the'larger 
of the two, comprises the sub-divisions of Godhra in the north and 
Kilol, including the petty division of Halol, in the south. Except 
the Kaira district beyond the Mahi to the north-west, this group 
is surrounded by native territory; Baroda lies to the south and 
west, Bariya to the east, and Lunavada and Sttnth to the north. The 
eastern group is composed of the Dohad sub-division with, in the 
north, the petty division of Jhalod. Bariya lies on the south-west 
and west, Lunavada and Sunth on the north-west, the Meywar state 
of Kushalgad on the north and north-east, and the Malwa stat^of 
Jambua on the east and south-east. 

The district is admajistrative purposes distributed over three 
sub-divisions including two petty divisions. These as shewn in the 
following summary have on an average an area of 531 square miles, 
239 villages, and 80,248 inhabitants. 


Panch Mahals Administrative Sub-divisions, 1S7S. 
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Of the 638 Ooverament vUlsges, 169 ue in the hands of large landholders, (iKuiddri, and lorty^ii 
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Description- 

Aspect. 


Hills. 


The ■western division is a plain, rising gradually to the east, little 
cut into by rivers, and except by some small hills in the north, and 
in the south where at Champaner the great Pavagad peak rises 2700 
feet high, broken only by occasional granite-topped mounds. It 
forms three belts,a northern, a middle, and a southern. In the north, 
about twenty miles broad, lies Godhra, in parts rich and well tilled 
but on the whole wild and rudely cultivated, much of it covered with 
brushwood and forest, and in the north and east broken by bare 
patches of granite rock, or rising into peaks of curiously piled 
granite boulders. South of Godhra the lands of Kalol form a 
central belt about ten miles broad, highly tilled, with rich brick- 
built villages, their lands laid out in hedged fields studded -with 
mango and mahuda groves, and marked by rows of palmyra palms 
whose heads rise quaintly from a growth of banian and pi pal that 
clings to and hides their stems. South of Kalol the country grows 
gradually wilder till, after about eight miles, near Halol the plain 
breaks into the spurs and ridges that centre in the massive hill of 
Pavagad. So far the villages are rich and well built, surrounded 
by carefully kept fields. But near the spurs of Pavagad and south¬ 
east about fifteen miles more to the borders of Jambughoda, except 
in the western villages and in a few hamlets and forest clearings, 
the country is untdled and unpeopled, covered by a low gro'wth of 
forest timber. 

Across the rough wooded belt of Bariya land and higher by 
seven or eight hundred feet than the Godhra plain, Jhalod in the 
north and Dohad in the south form a compact block about forty 
miles from north to south and twenty from east to west. The 
surface of the country is waving, broken by many water courses, and 
by a succession of low abrupt and rugged stony ridges, separated 
by rich moist valleys broad in the north and narrower to the south. 
Except on the sides of some of the higher hills, the uplands and 
valleys are opener and less wooded than in the western division. 
Though somewhat bare and much of it waste, the country, well 
supplied with water both in streams and pools, is not wanting in 
beauty. In the cold season, on a back ground of soft well wooded 
hills, rich deep-green stretches of gram and wheat, unbroken by 
hedgerows, are studded with mounds and knolls, some clad with 
bamboo and brushwood, others bare and capped 'with masses of 
glistening snow-white quartz. Here and there are compact well 
built villages. But more striking are, on rising ground, each near 
its own plot of land, the scattered dwellings of Bhils enclosed by 
creeper-covered bamboo trellis-work. Later in ‘;he season the gold 
of the ripening wheat fields is, along the edges of streams, fringed 
by belts of bright white or white and red poppies, and in the 
hot months, though baked and bare, the land is in many places 
relieved by the brilliant scarlet masses of the khdkhra or Butea 
frondosa. During the rainy season the whole country is fresh 
and green. 

In Dohad are several low steep ridges and in Godhra some granite- 
topped mounds and rocks. But the only hill is Pavagad, the chief 
natural feature, and one of the places of greatest interest, in eastern 
GujarSt. 
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Pavagad^ about twenty-five miles south of Godhra and by road 
twenty-nine miles east of Baroda can, over a long distance, be clearly 
seen from the Bombay and Baroda railway.^ Nearer at hand with 
its far stretching spurs the hill, about twenty-six miles round, rises 
with massive but clear cut outline about 2500 feet above the plain.® 
Its base and lower slopes are thick covered- with rather stunted 
timber. But its shoulders and centre crest are on the south, west, 
and north, cliffs of bare trap, too steep for trees. Less inaccessible 
the eastern heights are wooded and topped by massive masonry 
walls and bastions rising with narrowing fronts to the scarped rock 
that crowns the hill. According to the local story, in a bygone age 
a valley ran where Pavagad now stands. On the high ground 
overlooking the valley lived an ascetic VishvamitraRishi. He owned 
a cow, the famous Kamduha, gifted with speech and an unfailing store 
of milk. Grazing on the brink of the hollow she one day slipped and 
unable to climb the steep sides filled the valley with milk and so 
swam home. Learning what had happened the holy man, to prevent 
another mischance, prayed that the valley might be filled. His 
prayer was granted, the gods sending so large a hill that three 
quarters of it filled the hollow. The rest standing out of the plain 
was called the quarter-hill, Pdvdgad. 

The* first historic reference to Pavagad is from the bard Chand, 
who, in the account of Bhim Dev I. of Anhilvada (1022-1072), 
speaks of Ram Gaur the Tuar as Pava’s lord.® The earliest authentic 
account is, about 1300, its acquisition by Chohan Rajputs, fugitives 
from Ranthainbhor (1299-1300) in Mewar before the army of 
Ala-ud-din Khilji. The Chohan chiefs, of whom the names only 
have beea preserved, continued to hold the hill till it was taken from 
them by Sultan Mahmud Begada in 1484. Before Mahmud^s 
victory the Musalman kings of Ahmedabad had more than once tried 
and failed to take the fort. Of the first of these attempts, in 1418 
(821 H.) during the reign of Sultan Ahmed I., no details except 
the fact of its failure remain. About thirty years later 1450-1452 
(853-855 H.) Sultan Ahmad’s son Muhammad Shah so closely 
invested the fortress that the garrison was only saved by a diversion 
made in their favour by Mahmud Khilji of Malwa.® After about 
thirty years (1483, 17th March^) Mahmud Begada laid siege to the 
fort. Refusing to accept any terms except a surrender and preventing 
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* A map of the Pdvigad fort is given at the end of the chapter. This account 
of Pivigad is partly taken from Major Watson’s article (Ind. Ant. LXIII. 1-9) 
and partly from papers kindly supplied by the Adjutant General of the Bombay 
Army. But the greater part is from details gathered on the spot by Mr. Aeworth. 
PAvigad was in old inscriptions FAvakgad or the fire liill.— Major Watson, Januaiy 
1879. Mr. Forbes’ form Pavangad the castle of the winds (BAs M Ala 285) is seldom used. 

’ Before their fall (1819) PAvAgad though more than sixty miles off was visible 
from the minarets of the Ahmedabad JAma mosque.—Trans. Bom. Lit. Soc. I. 140. 

* Bom. Lit. Soc. I. 140. Captain Haig, Great Trig. Survey, 1874, gives 2727 feet 
as the height above mean sea level. 

* Ptolemy’s (150) Hippooura and Tiagar have been supposed to be PAvAgad. 
—Asiatic Researches, IX. 182-224. 

“ RAs Mala, 72. Tod's Translation of thepassage is different.—Annals of RAjasthAn, 
IL 414. 

* According to one account the lower fort was taken before Mahmud Khilji arrived. 

’ Briggs’ Ferishta, IV. 66. 

B 167—24 
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the Sultan of Malwa from helping the besieged, Mahmud after a | 
year and a half had so far advanced his positions that they overlooked 1 
the fortress. In the early dawn, when according to their custom I 
the garrison left the walls to bathe, Kivam-ul-mulk with a party of j 
picked men scaled the fort, driving the Rajputs within the 'inner 
wall. Later in the same day Malik Ayaz Sultani, another of Mahmud’a 
captains, passing through a breach in the western wall gained 
a position that commanded the great gate. An attempt to dislodge 
Malik Ayaz failed and the besieged in despair, burning their wives 1 
and children, divided into two parties, one retiring to the upper fort 
and the other under command of the chief and his minister remaining 
below. At dawn the Musalmans forced open the great gate and 
cut down the defenders, their leaders falling wounded into the Sultan’s 
hands (17th Nov. 1484). The garrison of the upper fortress soon ■ 
after surrendered.^ The bard’s stories of Musalman attempts on 
Champaner tell how Shri Jaysingh Dev the Patai Raval,^ once at the ■ 
time of the nine night, navrdf, festival went to see the women of 
his capital dance and sing. Among the women was one of great 
beauty, and the chief, overcome by the sight of her, caught hold of 
her robe. But she, for it was the goddess Kali, turning in anger 4 
cursed him telling him that his kingdom would soon pass away.’ 
Not long after Java Lovo, the son of a Champaner Brahman, saw ‘ 
Mahmud the Ahmedabad Sultan ride past Pavagad and, as he rode, ■ 
look to the hill and clutch his moustache. Hastening to his chief Java ^ 
warned him that the Sultan would soon come against P4v4gad. J 
Sending the lad to Ahmedabad to watch the Sultan, Jaysingh made 
ready to defend his fort strengthening it by five barriers, water, 
wood, stone, mud, and forest. At Ahmedabad Java kept watch. 
One day he saw the Sultan at his window look across to Pavagad 
and clutch his moustache. Hastening to Pavagad he told the chief 
that the Sultan was coming. All was made ready and though backed 
by 500,000 men and resolute enough to keep up the blockade for 
twelve years Mahmud was at last forced to make peace without i 
taking the fort. Asking how the Raval was so ready to meet him he 
was told Java’s story and raised him to be his minister. This tale < 
may perhaps refer to the attempt and failure of the first Muhammad 
(1450). Another of the songs tells how in 1485 (1541 S.) the P4t4i 
Raval gave up his life when Muhammad Shah the Great took 
Pavagad. 

On gaining possession of the hill Mahmud added to the defences 
both of the upper and lower forts, and for the first time fortified the 
top plateau making it his citadel, Mauliya or Lord of the Hill.® So 
strong was it that according to the saying of Syed Jalal, if an old 


^ According to Musalman historians they surrendered in three days. The 'Hindu 
Chronicles make out that they stood a blockade of t'welve years.—EAs MAla, 287. 

^ The title PAtai EAval is proloibly only a contraction for PAvApati RAval, the 
BAtaI lord of PAva.—Ind. Ant. LXHI. 2. 

* The use of the uame Mauliya is doubtful. In some passages it seems confined to 
the central peak on whose pinnacle Kali MAta’s temple now stands. In other passage* 
it seems to include the whole of the hill top, also known as the Bdlct ot hi^ fort“" 
SeeInd.Ant.LXni. 1-9. 
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woman were but to hurl a stone from tbe top of the fort all the men 
in the world conld not oairy on the siege- In spite of its strength 
before fifty years were over the hill was again taken. This time (1535) 
the besiegers were the Moghals under command of the Emperor 
Humayun (1531-1556). Incited by the hope of gaining Sultfe 
Bahadur Shah’s (1526-1536) treasure stored in the fort, and helped 
by the desertion of Rumi Khan,* one of Bahadur’s chief engineers, 
Humayun pressed the siege, Raja Narsingh Dev and Ikhtiyar 
Khan holding out gallantly on their sovereign’s behalf. Surprised 
by Humayun’s sudden approach the garrison had been forced to 
spike and leave half way up the hill an immense gun known as 
the Bahadur Shahi.^ Repairing the gun Rumi Khan directed it 
against the fortifications, breaking down a gateway with the first and 
rooting up a great tree close by with the second shot. But among 
the besieged a European engineer Faring Khan, a Musalman 
convert, served his gun with such skill that the shot striking the 
cannon burst it in pieces. His chief siege gun disabled, Humayun’s 
efforts to storm the hill failed. Some time after a band of Kolis sent 
down by the besieged for supplies fell into the hands of the Musalman 
outposts. To save his life one of them offered to point out a secret 
path up the hill. The path was tried and by the help of iron bars 
driven into it, the rock was scaled and the fortress entered.^ The 
garrison taken by surprise were routed, some of them throwing 
themselves over the walls. Others, among them the commander 
Ikhtiyar Khan, retired to the citadel or top plateau but on the offer 
of honourable terms capitulated, August 1535 (7 Safar 942 H.) 
Very shortly afterwards (1535) on the recovery of his power by 
Bahadur Shah, Tardi Beg the officer in charge for Humayun in spite 
of its strength and the abundance of munitions evacuated Pavagad.* 
Eight years later 1543 (950 H.) when Sultan Mahmud II. threw off 
Darya Khan’s control he moved against Pavagad where Darya Khan 
had left his women and treasure. The young king pressed the siege 
with vigour and courage, and the garrison making only a half-hearted 
defence the lower fort was taken. Fatuji the commander retiring te 
the citadel or top plateau was captured and sent prisoner to Surat. 
Thirty years later (1573) on the flight of Shah Mirza, who had held it 
for a short time, Pavagad fell into the hands of the Emperor Akbar. 
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1 Unrivalled in his time in preparing fireworks. He was probably the BumiKhto 
who cast the MAlki MaidAn of BijApur.—Bird, 240. 

8 This gun had been left by the PcHtuguese after their unsuccessful attempt on 
Diu in 1531. It was the largest ever seen in India and required a special machine to- 
take it to ChAmpAner.—Brigg’s Ferishta, IV. 123. 

* Ferishta gives the following details. HumAynn when he was shown the patli 
Up the hill made a number of steel spikes and chose a body of 300 men to arrange 
the surprise. During the night several false attacks were m^e on other parts of the 
fort. The spikes were fixed and thirty-nine officers climbed up, Humayun himself 
mounting fortieth. Before sunrise the whole detachment wm within the walla 
when displaying a preconcerted signal his troops attacked the garrison from outside. On 
this the 300 forced their way to one of the gates and let in the troops. Great wealth 
was found the accumulation of years from Asia Minor, Tartary and Europe.—Briggs’ 
Ferishta, II. 79. From this HumAyuu gave to his officers and soldiers, proportioning 
the value to the rank and merit of each, as much gold and silver aa could be heaped 
on their shields.—Briggs’ Ferishta, U. M. 

* Akbamima in EUliot’s Hia. of India, VX 17. 
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For about 150 years the fort was held by an Imperial garrison tiU hr | 
1727 it was surprised by Krishnaji the foster son of Kantaji Kadam 
Bande. Krishnaji made Pavagad his head quarters and issuing front I 

it, caused great disorder in Gujarat and made raids into M^rwar j 

and as far as Jhalor. He seems to have kept the fort till it was taken? * 

by Sindia, probably between 1761 and 1770.* Strongly garrisoning | 

it Sindia held Pavagad till in 1803 (17th September) a small British 
force commanded by Colonel Woodington breached the double wall ' 
near a tower at the east comer of the inner fort to the left of the 
Budhiya Gate and forced the garrison to capitulate.^ Restored to him 
in 1804, Pavagad continued with Sindia till in 1853 (August 1st) it 
was made over to the British Government. ' i 

The following details show the present state of its fortifications. 
The chief objects of interest at the base of the hill are on the lowef ‘ 
slopes of the north-east spur the ruins of Rajput Champaner, and at 
the foot of the south cliff caves till lately the dwelling place of . 
Hindu ascetics. About three and a half miles from Halol leaving 
the cart road close to the south-west corner of the walls of Musalman 
Champaner, the hill-path strikes south across a rough wooded stone- ; 

strewn tract. The distance from the cart road to Kalka Mata’s temple ^ 

on the highest peak of the hill is about three miles, two of them up • 
the hill side, the third along the flat hill top.® The path, creeping 
up the eastern spur though rough in places, is nowhere too rugged 
for a palanquin. After rather less than half a mile the first line of 
fortifications is entered by the Atak gate, once double but now with 
its outer gate in ruins. This line of fortification, the historic Lower 
Fort, is a massive stone wall with strong bastions stretching across 
the less precipitous parts of the eastern spur. The present wall 
seems to have been built by Sindia. In 1803 it was passed by the 
English without opposition.^ Inside the Atak gate are the ruins of 
the Medi or Hinna Palace and the Medi or Hinna pond, a deep 
square pond, its flights of stone steps in mins but still holding water 
even in the driest seasons. It was here in 1803 that the English 
battery was placed.® About half a mile further the Mohoti or 


1 The date has not been traced. In 1780 Pavdgad was in Sindia’s hands (Grant 
Duff, 432). In 1815 a British force seems to have occupied Chdmpiner and to have 
Bent an advance party to the Medi pond. Some shots were fired; but no extreme 
measures seem to have been taken.—Captain Nixon’s account of Champaner, 1815. 

2 As. An. Beg. 1808, 38. The spelling Budhiya has been given as it is now 80 
written in Gujarati. The Muhdmmadan historians write it Buria. Of the value 
of the hill top the opinions of military officers seem to differ. Capt. Dunsterville 
(1824, 12th October) thought like Colonel Woodington that it commanded the main 
fort. But Capt. Nixon (1815) thought guns on the hill top would be useless as the 
scarp was so steep that they could never be pointed low enough. 

^ This is Mr. Acworth’s (1878) estimate after judging distances on the spot. 
Mr. Acworth walked from the Wtom of the hill to KdlkaM^td’s temple in fifty- 
three minutes. Some of the early accounts, Trans. Bom. Lit. Soc. 140-146 and Bom. 
Gov. Sel., XXIII., 33 ^ve six miles. But Capt. Nixon (1815) says from the window 
of the house we stayed in at Champaner the sound of a gun fired in the upper fort 
was heard six seconds after seeing the fiash, that is a distance of about 2300 yards. 
On their first day’s firing several of the shot went over the town. 

* When Capt. Nixon (1S15) wrote it was completely in ruins.—Captain Nixon’s 
account of Champdner, 12th October 1824. 

• The battery was placed close to a pond with brushwood to the left. It was 
near enough to the fort to effect every object.—Col. Xenuy, Kaira^ 22iid March 
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Great Gate gives entrance tlirongh the second line of defence. This 
gateway is a most formidable fortification the path winding in the 
rock through four gates each commanding the one below it. The 
lowest of the four is called the Budhiya or Spear-but Gate and 
the highest, about 150 feet above, the Bhdldpul or Spear-head 
Gate. Massive walls connect the gates and from the Bhalapul 
Gate sweep up to the line of fortification that stretches across the 
crest of the spur. Beyond the Mohoti Gate the path, for about 200 
yards, lies over level ground with a high ridge on the left, crowned 
by a strong wall running back from the Mohoti Gate to the third 
line of defence. This third line of defence is passed through the 
Sadan Shah Gate,^ a winding passage cut through the solid rock 
crowned with towering walls and bastions and crossed by a double 
Hindu gateway, the lower nearly perfect, the upper in ruins. 
It was to the left of these strong gates that in 1803 the walls 
were breached. From the battery on the Medi pond the wall was 
broken down in two places. The breach in the outer w^ll in a 
tower to the left of the Budhiya Gate was nearly complete and that 
in the inner wall to the left of the Bhalapul Gate wms complete.® 
The breach in the outer wall has been repaired; that in the inner 
wall is still easily seen.® 

The chief remains on the hill lie within the Sadan Shah gateway. 
From the gate a path leads off the main road 100 yards to the right, 
to the head of a ravine that ends in a cliff several hundred feet deep. 
Near the edge surrounded by a strong round stone wall with one 
narrow opening is a small cruciform cut-stone chamber completely 
shut in. Through chinks in the wall a grave is seen where according 
to local story a Rajput princess was buried alive. Beyond this 
tomb on the edge of the cliS are the remain.s of a Sat Mehel or 
seven-storied Palace.'* Of the seven stories four were above ground 
and three cut one below the other in the face of the cliff. The four 
upper stories are in ruins. But down the face of the cliff, command¬ 
ing a wide view across a deep valley, runs a covered stone staircase 
and inside of the staircase, one below the other, three chambers 
each about twenty feet square, with three pillars on each side, the 
roof domed, and the cornice slightly ornamented. The lowest 
chamber hangs over the cliff at a point where two scarps meet at 
right angles. Beyond the deep valley to the west of the Sat Mehel, 
a spur stretches north falling to the plain in steep terraces just 
above Shakar Khan’s lake. Across this ridge runs an old wall and 
other remains of fortifications known as the Julan Budan gates. 
Above them on an outstanding point of the same spur are two more 
buildings, the Nclgar HavdL or Nagar Brahman’s Palace. It was along 
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1 This is the same Sadan ShAh whose shrine is on the spire of KAlka MAtA’s temple. 

* As. An. Keg. 1803, 38 ; Col. Kenny, Kaira, 22ad March 1815. 

’ Mr. Acworth, 21st March 1879. 

* This bnilding is also called the ChimpAvati or ChAmpa EAnina and the Kavera 
Jahverina mehel. It is said to have been the palace of a favourite queen. Major 
IVatson thinks it was meant for the ladies of the zenana to see hunts from.—Ind. 
Ant. LXIII. Mr. Acworth adds; it is said to have been built by two brothers-in-law 
of one of the PAtai RAvals, robbers who had an underground passage from the 
Sadan ShAh gate to the Khnnd river at MedApnr in HAlol. Both near the Sadan ShAh 
gate and at MedApor the openings of a passage may still be seen. 
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this spur that in 1803, when the walls were breached, the bulk of; • 1 
the garrison escaped.^ | 

Returning to the main track, about 100 yards above the Sadansha | 
gate is, on the left, the Mdchi Haveli or Terrace Palace, a wooden, j 
building where Sindia’s commandant used to live, and where a smaiL I 
police party is now posted. Close by, on the right, are the ruins oi 1 
a fine stone building the old Machi Haveli. Further on is a pond 
with at one end the ruins of a brick mosque and near it the Panch 
Kuva or Five wells, four of them ruined the fifth in good ordraf 
yielding excellent water. About a quarter of a mile above the Machi | 
Haveli is the Makdi Kothdrka Darvdja, or the Maize Store Gate, with 
strong defences on either side overlooking the approach. Inside all 
the gate on the left are three large domes the Makdi Kothdrs or j 
maize granaries and on the level top of the south-east spur, scarped 
by rocks at least 1000 feet high and joined to the hill only by a , 
narrow neck, are a ruined gateway, old buildings, and a line of wall ' 
enclosing several covered reservoirs. These are the ruins of the . 
palace of Jaysingh Dev the last of the PataP Ravals (1484). At the 
end of the spur is a small shrine of Bhadra or the propitious Kah. ; 

This plateau and the hill side as far down as the Bndhiya Gate, | 

‘ a pleasant place with springs, ponds and green trees ’ formed the 
upper fort taken by Mahmud Begada in 1484.® The top plateau, '' 
some 1500 feet higher, was at that time unfortified or protected only 
by a single gate. Except that gate the defences were originally 
built by Mahmud Begada’s engineers who, fortifying its approaches 
with the greatest skill, made the upper plateau their citadel naming 
it Mauliya or Lord of the hiU. For a quarter of a mile above the 
Makai Kotharka Darvaja the ascent is very steep, then comes a 
moat or deep-cut cleft called from the moveable beams laid across 
it the Pdtidpul or Plank Gate. After about a quarter of a mile the 
foot of the scarp of the upper plateau is reached. Along its foot 
for nearly 400 yards the path zigzags to the Tdra or Star Gata 
Then steps cut in the rock mount the scarp for about 100 yards and 
lead to a square building on the edge of the cliff. This bnilding 
with two gates, the Suraj or Sun Gate in front and the Nagdr Khana 
or Drum Gate behind, originally built by Mahmud Begada’s i? 
engineers, was with all other works above the Patia chasm destroyed 
by the English in 1803 and afterwards built by H. H. Sindia.* The 
outer gate contains stones taken from Jain temples and the inner 
gate is in form a fine Musalman arch. On either side of the Nag4r 
Khana entrance the edge of the upper plateau is topped by a fifteen 
feet wall, and on all other parts its natural defence, a sheer chff over 
200 feet high, needs no artificial help. 

Within the Nagar Khana Gate, is the Musalman citadel or Mauliya, 
am irregular oblong plateau about a mile from north to south and a 
quarter of a mile from east to west. Much of it is uneven without 


1 Capt. Kenny, 15th March 1815. 

* The name PStii Rdral is probably a contraction from Pivipati B&val, that is tha 
B&val who rales at Piva.—Ind. Ant. LXIIl 2. 

* Mirat-i-Ahmadi (1750) quoted in Ind. Ant. T.XTn. 7. 

« Col Kenny, Ejura, 22iid March 1815. 
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tillage, witli but few trees and covered with large basalt boulders. 
The chief object of interest is at the south rising from a cluster of 
Banian trees and prickly pear and carinda bushes a rocky peak about 
250 feet high. At its foot is a small reservoir and up its side runs 
a flight of 226 steps said to have been built about a hundred years 
ago by Mahadaji Sindia. At the top is the temple of Kalka Mata 
with, in its chief shrine, three images, Kalka Mata in the centre, 
Maha Kali on her right, and Bechara Mata on her left. Except for its 
rich marble floor, presented about twenty years ago by the minister of 
Limbdiiu Kathiawar, the temple probably about ioO years old is small 
and plain. On its spire is the shrine of Sadan Pir a Musalman saint, 
still held in respect.^ Kalka Mata’s chief worshippers are Kolis and 
Bhils. But especially on the full moon of Ghailra, April, and at 
Basara, October, there are large meetings of Hindus of all classes. 
Coming down Kalka Mata’s peak and turning to the west of the 
plateau, the path skirting the edge passes along the brink of preci¬ 
pices scarped in many places right down to the plain. On the west 
side of the hill are seven massive brick and mortar Musalman domes 
called the Nav Lakh Kothdrs or Nine Lac Granaries each of them 
a room about twenty-one feet square. Along the north over rough 
uneven ground are remains of ponds and reservoirs, and on the east, 
when the circle of the plateau is completed, some small but finely 
carved Jain temples. 

The railway has reduced its value as a sanitarium. But for 
Europeans stationed in the Panch Mahals and Baroda, Pavagad 
is during the hot season a most refreshing change from the plains. 
The hill top is well supplied with water from a spring about half 
way down near the line of the lower fort. During the hot season of 
1839 with the temperature at 105° in Baroda, in the granaries on 
the top of Pavagad the thermometer on the warmest day did 
not rise above 87° and on other days was not more than 83°. In 
the open air the readings somewhat less carefully taken, shewed an 
extreme maximum of 97“ and an average maximum of 94°. During 
the whole time a constant breeze blew from the south-west.* 

Both the eastern and western divisions drain into the Mahi. In 
Godhra and Kalol the streams flow west falling directly into it. 
In Jhalod and Dohad the slope is north-east, the water draining 
into the Anas one of the Mahi’s tributaries. The district is well 
supplied with water from ponds and streams. The Mahi the only 
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* K&Iik&’a shrine is mentioned as a place of pilgrimage under the Anhilvida 
kings, Eis M&la 189 ;her worship is referred to in an inscription dated 1469. The 
present temple would seem to be of later date bnilt probably after the capture of the 
hill by K4nt4ji Kadam (1727). The author of the Mirat-i-Ahmadi (1746-1763) 
mentions the temple of Kalka Bbav&ni and the shrine of .Sadan Shkh on its top. The 
end of the temple spire seems to have l>een removed to make room for the shrine 
probably to conciliate Muhammadan feeling and protect the reet of the temple. —Ind. 
Ant. LXIU. 7. Mr. Acworth says that the Hindus claim Sadui as a Hmda 
declaring that to save their temple, the Brihmans gave out he was a Mnsalmin. 

* As a sanitarium the only drawback to Pivagad is that in the hot weather the wind 
blows so fiercely that unless of very great strength nothing but a domed roof can 
stand. Their domes repaired, their verandahs renewed and outhouses bnilt, the nine 
lac granaries would at a cost of about £570 form excellent quarters for two 
European families. 
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large river forms, for eighteen miles, the west boundary of the Godn^’ ' 
sub-division. During this part of its course the Mahi, with in tlw 
hot season a stream two feet deep and about fifty yards wide flow 
between sloping alluvial banks seldom more than twenty feet highp 
On account of the broken ground along its banks its water is seldom' • 
used for irrigation. In Godhra the Panam on its way north to th» 
Mahi, passing through the east of the sub-division, is a very consider.!5 ' 
able stream, at times during the rains most difficult to cross. Itt> 
Kalol the Karad passing west to the Mahi between banks from forty* 
to fifty feet high, at all times with a running stream and many deep; 
wide pools, is unfordable during the rains. About two miles from' 
Kalol it is spanned by a three-arched bridge, each arch seventy-six' 
feet wide. Of minor streams that cease to flow in the hot weather the < 
Kun through the centre of Godhra, the Mesri to the south of Godhra) s 
town, and the Goma close by the town of Kalol rise in the highlandsi . 
west of the Panam valley and after courses of not more than fifty miles' i 
fall into the Mahi. The Vishvamitri taking its rise from Pavagadv 
passes south by Baroda city to join the Dhadhar. The Devnadi fromg 
the Bariya hills, also an affluent of the Dhadhar, passes twenty miles' ' 
south through Halol. In the east the only river of any size is the Anas.) , 
This rising in Malwa runs north over a rocky bed along the east oi \ [ 
Dohad and Jhalod and falls into the Mahi at the extreme north-east ' 
comer of the district. A considerable stream during the rains, in the 
hot season it ceases to flow, dwindling into a row of pools. Dohad 
and Jhalod are better supplied with streams which hold water 
throughout the year and are readily available for water-lift irrigation 
as in many places their banks overhang. Of minor streams, all 
with rocky beds, are the Damaj on which Dohad stands, the Khan, 
Kali, Gangari, Kanari, Barod, and the Machan on which Jhalod • 
stands. 

The west is well supplied with ponds and reservoirs, five of them J 
in Godhra and one in Kalol of special size. Of the Godhra 
reservoirs that at the town of Godhra has an area of seventy acres. 

On the Dohad road about twelve miles east of Godhra is the Orvada 
lake covering 110 acres and said never to have been dry and to have 
a pillar in the middle visible only in seasons of extreme drought. 
The third, 120 acres in area, is at Shera about twelve miles north of 
Godhra, and the fourth, eighty-seven acres, is at Kamlav. At Malav 
about five miles east of Kalol, covering 133 acres, is an embanked 
and masonry built reservoir provided with sluices, and watering a 
large stretch of rice land. In the east the hills and valleys of Dohad 
and Jhalod are well suited for storing water. They contain many 
ponds, most of them natural but some of them banked and masonry 
built. During the hot season the smaller ponds are dry but som® ; 
of the larger hold water throughout the year. The Chhaba lak®' 
at Dohad, one of the largest, has strong masonry walls, flights ofr 
stone steps at two ends, and a masonry outlet for waste water. 

Except in its south-west comer, no detailed inquiry into the 
geology of the Panch Mahals has been made. In the eastern 
division though black and clay soils occur, the surface is chiefly a some¬ 
what shallow light-red soil much mixed with gravel. The rocks are 
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trap, schist, limestone, millstone, grit and marble in small quantities.* 
In the western division near Godhra all the surface rocks are meta- 
morphic, and in other places metamorphic rocks alternate withbeds of 
quartzite sandstone. The geological survey of the south-west of the 
district shows two chief geological features, the great trap rock of 
Pavagad and a group of semi-metamorphic beds chiefly quartzite or 
quartzite sandstone. Pavagad is believed to be the remains of a range 
of trap that stretched south to the Rajpipla hills. It is not easy to 
understand how except by the force of the sea the whole large inter¬ 
vening tract can have been cleared of trap. A very slight change of 
land and sea level would flood the plain country round Pavagad, and 
it is possible that at one time the hill was an island. Unlike those to 
the south-east, the Pavagad traps lie perfectly flat. Their mineral 
character is in many parts peculiar. Of the numerous terraces below 
the upper flat of the hill, some are ordinary basaltic lava flows. But 
many are of a light purple clay rock rare in other places. Some¬ 
what cherty in appearance and generally with small crystals of 
glassy felspar this rock is sometimes mottled purple and grey. It 
is almost always distinctly marked by planes of lamination parallel 
to the stratification sometimes so finely as to be more like an ordinary 
shale than a volcanic rock. In spite of this these beds seem at 
times to pass into basaltic trap, and one form of basalt with crystals 
of glassy felspar has weathered edges much like this purplish shaley 
rock. The formation of these beds is not easy to explain. They 
often look like volcanic ash. And, though their highly laminated 
structure seems due to deposition in water it is in places irregular 
and the beds containing pumice could hardly occur in under-water 
formations. They may bo flows of very thin volcanic mud or their 
present character may in part at least be due to changes after 
consolidation. Similar beds are very rare among traps and no other 
instance of their development on so large a scale has been observed 
in Western India.^ 

The other chief feature of the geology of the south-west comer of 
the district, the group of quartzite sandstone beds, has been traced 
for about twenty miles east of Pavagad and for seven or eight miles 
south of Champaner. The other beds are mostly slates, conglome¬ 
rates and limestones, ferruginous bands occasionally occurring. 
Some of the limestones are highly crystalline; in one place near 
Kadval they were found to contain actinolite; in other places, as 
near Surajpur they were quite unaltefed. All the rocks susceptible 
of cleavage are highly cleaved, the planes in general striking about 
west 10°-20° north. Some of the slate appears so fissile that 
it might probably he used for roofing. The conglomerates are 
perhaps the most distinctive beds in the group. They are well 
seen about Jhaban on the road between Surajpur and Jambughoda. 
The matrix is in general a coarse gritty sandstone containing pebbles 
and boulders often one and sometimes three feet in diameter of 
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^ It is believed to be mainly composed of metamorpliic rocks with a few trap 
outliers.—Mem. Geo. Sur. VI. 3, 30. 

* Mr. Blandford. Mem. Geo. Sur. VI. 3,181-182. 
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granite, quartzite, talcose slate, and crystalline limestone. Tl^ ■ 
talcose slate, of whicli some of the pebbles are composed, is scarcely ! 
more metamorphosed than the Champaner beds themselves. Thll 
quartzite boulders are the largest. The limestone pebbles are 
numerous and as they are dissolved on the surface by exposure to ’ 
the weather, the hollows which contained them remain empty, 
give a peculiar vesicular appearance to the rock. Some of the 
limestones of the pebbles contain silicious laminm. Cleavage iif 
frequently apparent in these pebbles, though it is but rarely 
distinguishable in the sandy matrix. At one place near A'nandpur thg 
matrix of the conglomerate appeared to be a perfect breccia, a mix* 
ture of angular fragments of black slatey silicious rock and coarse' 
sandstone, both containing pebbles. This was near the junction of . 
conglomerate with slatey beds, the latter apparently the newer. The . 
rocks appear to have been much crushed. They look as if angular 
fragments of slate had become mixed with sandstone, and then idl 
reconsolidated. But the granite and quartzite pebbles show no signs i 
of violence. Very little can beascertained of the sequence of the bedpi 
The slate, limestones, and quartzites of Surajpur are evidently high m ■ 
the series ; they appear to rest upon the conglomerates of Jhabfo and 
these again upon the quartzites of Narukot and Dandiapuna 
Judging from the extent of alteration the Surajpur beds are high in 
the group. But no base is seen, unless the quartzites of the southeari 
patch rest upon granite about Manikpur. These quartzites much 
resemble those of Narukot. It is often almost impossible to fii 
where the Champaner beds pass into metamorphics. Within the 
tract occupied by the metamorphic rocks, quartzites which have in 
no way the appearance of outliers occur in several places, as near 
Mirvania, and again west of Jambnghoda. In the latter case a true 
conglomerate containing large rolled pebbles of quartzite is found 
amongst the metamorphic rocks. The same apparent passage occurs 
south of Surajpur, the Champaner beds being more crystalline near 
the boundary. Faults may to a great extent account for these 
passages, and when rocks do not differ greatly in mineral com positieh 
apparent cases of transition are very likely to occur. Still both 
along and across the line of strike there is, in places, an apparent ; 
gradual change from Champaner beds into metamorphics. 

South of the belt of hills near Kadval, and around Jambughoda 
nearly all the surface is composed of granite, passing occasioMUy 
into granitoid gneiss. North-west and west of this plain, the hills 
of Narukot and Dandiapura consist of the quartzite and conglome¬ 
rate of the Champaner group. South-west of Jambughoda the rocks, 
although somewhat similar in composition, are more highly meta¬ 
morphosed, the bedding, in places, as near Pepia being obliterated. 

In Masabar hill near Pepia, a spur running to the east consists 
very quartzose gneiss, containing large rounded masses of quartz aiid 
other rocks. It is evidently a metamorphosed conglomerate, and a 
rock of precisely similar constitution though unaltered abounds in 
the Champaner beds. 

Some good exposures of the Chfimphner beds are seen on the road 
from Jambughoda to Surajpur. The range of hills north of the 
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road, at the extremity of which ia Narukot, is formed of a fine 
grannlar quartzite sandstone, vertical or dipping at a very high angle 
to the southward. Similar rocks form the hills to the north near 
Dandiapura and indeed the latter have much the appearance of being 
composed of the same great bed, which rolls over to the north of 
the Narukot range and then appears to turn up again. 

South of NMukot granite and gneiss occur in the valley, and in 
the hills to the south, but at A'nandpur slates and conglomerates 
come in, vertical or dipping south, and apparently resting upon the 
quartzites of the Narukot range. They are probably faulted against 
the gneiss. The slates are in places well cleaned and fine grained 
and might yield good roofing slate.^ 

At Tuva, about ten miles west of Godhra, hot springs rise to 
the surface in two places, the one in a river-bed, the other in a 
marsh. The river-bed spring, unknown and never resorted to, 
is found only by removing some of the surface sand. The other 
springs, varying in temperature and giving off gas, well up through 
large earthen jars let into the soil over about an acre of marshy 
forest-cleared land. The water is sacred to Mahadev and the place 
studded with palm trees, is adorned by a temple. On the morning 
of Phagan Sud 11 (March) especially since the opening of the 
Dakor railway this place is much frequented by pilgrims. 

Except that in the eastern division the rains are somewhat later of 
beginning, the seasons are the same over the whole district; cold 
from November to February ; hot from March to the middle of 
June, and rainy from the middle of June to the end of September. 
The prevailing winds are in Godhra from October to March east 
and north-east, from April to June west, and from July to September 
south-west, and in Dohad from October to December east and south¬ 
west, and from January to September south-west. Records of 
rainfall are available for two stations, Godhra in the west for twelve 
years (1867-1878) and Dohad in the east for seventeen years (1862- 
1878). From the following table it will be seen that during the 
twelve years ending 1878, Godhra had the highest average with 
44’45 inches. The greatest fall in any one year was in Godhra 64 05 
inches in 1878 and in Dohad 47'34 inches in 1878. 


Panch MahdU RainfaU, 1862-1878. 


Tain, 

Godhra. 

PonAD. 

Tsar. 

Goj>hra. 

Dohad. 

Inches. 

Ctents. 

Inches. 

Cents- 

Inches. 

Cents. 

Inches. 

Cento 

1862 




30 

62 

1871 



44 

85 

34 

90 

1863 




26 

11 

1372 



48 

49 

21 

84 

1864 




24 

8-5 

1373 



32 

86 

2-3 

69 

1863 




25 

42 

1874 



45 

74 

27 

36 

1866 




34 

60 

1375 



46 

34 

29 

70 

1867 


35 

15 

23 

18 

1S76 



49 

54 

38 

33 

1868 


41 

n 

27 

63 

1877 



20 

6 

17 

80 

1869 


59 

70 

26 


1878 



64 

5 

47 

34 

1870 


46 

59 

36 

33 









1 Mem. Geo. Sur. VI. 3, 41,178, 218. 
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Thermometer readings are regfistered at Godhra and Dohad. A 
comparison of the returns during the eight years ending 1878 show 
an average temperature at Dohad on the whole slightly below that of 
Godhra, the figures being 80'57 and 78'74 respectively. The following i 
statement would seem to show that, though the temperature is j 
slightly lower at Dohad at all times of the year, the difference between 
the two stations is most marked during the hot months April, May, 
and June. i 

Panch Mahah Temperature, 1S71-1S77. | 


Seasons. 



Tsar. 

Jannaiy to 
March. 

April to Jnne. 

July to 
September. 

Octob^to 

Deoembor. 



Godhra. 

Dohad. 

Godhra. 

Dohad. 

Godhra. 

Dohad. 

Godhra. 

Dohad. 

1871... 

< Mean . 

73-8 

75-1 

91-6 

81-1 

82-0 

76-1 

73-0 

76-5 

Daily range 

32 0 

33-6 

26-0 

34-0 

4-3 

22-3 

22-6 

24-0 

1872... 

(Mean . 

70*0 

73-2 

90-18 

88-2 

81-7 

75-4 

74-3 

73-6 

••• i Daily ran^ce 

96 

34-6 

10-5 

28-0 

6-3 

12*0 

10-3 

26-8 

1873... 

f Mean . 

75*9 

721 

91-02 

69 6 

81-28 

78-9 

75-2 

7n 

••• i Daily range 

14*4 

300 

13-9 

25 0 

11-45 

13*0 

27*4 

28-0 

1874... 

1 Mean 

72*3 

725 

89*18 

87*5 

79*5 

79-8 

73-3 

780 

••• 1 Daily range 

26-6 

340 

18-0 

26*0 

11*2 

35*7 

23-4 

83*3 

1675... 

(Jleah . 

78*8 

72-7 

91*4 

PO-2 

81-9 

78*3 

79*5 

74« 

•"! Daily range 

24'3 

36-3 

16-9 

23*3 

10-6 

15*3 

24*8 

24.7 

1876... 

1 Mean . 

78 8 

72 9 

87-95 

89*0 

82-7 

79*8 

76-9 

748 

( Dally range 

30-03 

340. 

29-3 

23-0 

13-8 

14*7 

81-2 

87’7 

1877... 

i Mean . 

73-56 

71# 

88*15 

88-5 

85-28 

84*7 

78-07 

79-9 

•••( Daily range 

32-20 

33-0 

23 46 

23-0 

6-44 

14-7 

10-44 

36-33 

1878... 

J Mean . 

74-81 

77-6 

90-64 

94*8 

82-12 

82-6 

74-37 

77-8 

•" 1 Daily range 

14-54 

34-0 

14-41 

18-7 

6 22 

22‘7 

13-94 

22^ 


In healthiness the climate varies greatly. The well tilled parts 
Kalol in the west and Dohad in the east, would seem to be free 
from any special form of sickness and to be healthy to newcomers as 
well as to the people of the place. Godhra surrounded by large 
areas of forest and waste, though for residents fairly healthy is rather 
a trying climate for strangers. The hot and rainy seasons weaken 
Europeans, and the cutting malarious winds and hot sun of the cold 
months are, to natives from other districts, apt to bring on fevers 
of a dangerous type. The commonest forms of sickness are 
ague, dysentery, diarroeah, bronchitis, asthma, guinea worm and 
skiu'disease. 


I 
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Compared with other Gujarat districts the Punch Mahals are rich 
in minerals. Its hdla contain iron, lead and talc, and only the cost 
of carriage prevents the use of its stores of building stone. Iron ore 
of considerable richness is found in the Godhra village of Pdlanpnr, 
and near Jambughoda and Sivrajpur in Narukot. Both in the Panch 
Mahals and Narukot, though unused for years, traces of old iron¬ 
smelting works remain.^ Lead ore is found in Narukot, near the 
iron ore, and at the Khandelav lake two or three miles from Godhra. 
In 1872 a specimen of the Narukot lead ore was examined by the 
Government Chemical Analyser. It was reported to be a mass of 
nearly pure lead with a flinty covering. The lead was a definite 
chemical compound with 86 6 per cent of metal. It was poor in 
silver yielding only five ounces to the ton of lead. Two years later 
(April 1874) a larger collection of specimens gave an average of 
58‘91 per cent of metallic lead and very nearly the former small 
proportion of silver. These results the Superintendent of the 
Geological Survey thought unpromising, and no attempt has since 
been made to work the Panch Mahal lead mines.^ Talc is found near 
some of the Narukot hills. But the plates are too small to have 
any commercial value. Of stones, sandstone, trap, quartz, coarse 
granite, basalt, limestone and lime gravel, kankar, are found in many 
parts of the district. Mr. Little, the District Executive Engineer, 
with the view of starting by the lately opened (1876) Pali railway 
an export of building materials to Ahmedabad, Baroda, and Broach, 
has made the following calculations of the cost of the chief 
varieties of stone. A very useful stone for paving and building 
from two to three feet square and from one to three inches thick quar¬ 
ried at B^arvada, three miles from Jhalod, costs at the Pali railway 
station, according to thickness, from £1 10s. to £3 (Rs. 15 - Rs. 30) 
per 100 superficial feet. The same stone would cost at Baroda from 
£1 12s. to £3 8s. (Rs. 16 - Rs. 34), at Ahmedabad from £1 14s. to £3 
12s. (Rs. 17 - Rs. 36), and at Broach from £116s. to £3 16s. (Rs. 18- 
Rs. 38). Another useful sandstone has lately been found in the Mahi 
river, about two miles from the Palirailway stetion. Limestone, with 
about ninety per cent of hme, is found at Dohad, and an inferior 
sort near Jambughoda. A better placed limestone is about four 
miles from the Pali railway station. This has been burnt and gives 
very good lime, not hydraulic, but well suited for ordinary building 


' Bom. Gov. Sel. XXHL 100-100 and 113,114. 
» Bom. Gov. Beg. 3877, 8th July 1874. 
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purposes. Some specimens mixed with sand and pounded brick and 
subjected to strain gave the following results. A sample of six 
parts, two of lime, three of sand and one of pounded brick, broke at a 
strain of 52‘15 pounds to the superficial inch; a sample of three equal 
parts of lime, sand andpoundedbrick, stood 60'93 pounds; and asample. 
of four parts, two of lime and one each of sand and pounded brick, 
stood 71 ‘34 pounds. The cost of wood fuel at the quarries is about 7«. 
(Rs. 3-8) a ton, and the cost of the lime about 14s. Qd. (Rs. 7-4) a ton. 
It could be delivered at Baroda at about £1 Is. (Rs. 10-8) and at 
Ahmedabad at about £1 2s. (Rs. 11) a ton. The quality of the lime 
is said to be strongly in its favour. The common Godhra granite, 
fonnd about nine miles from the Pali railway station, is a fine lasting 
stone. At the same time it is costly to work and is not likely 
to be used to any large extent. Plenty of fine black close-grained 
basalt is found near Pavagad bill. But this, dear to work and 
far to bring, is not for many years likely to be in demand. Stone 
well suited for road metal is found within less than a mile of the 
Pali station. Lying in slabs and boulders it wants no blasting. 
The present cost of digging and breaking to pass through a ring 
inches in diameter is 4s. fid. (Rs. 2-4) or adding tools 5s. 
(Rs. 2-8) the 100 cubic feet. At a mile rate of fd. (6 p.) this would 
give a cost per ton of £1 Is. 3d. (Rs. 10-10-0) at Baroda, £1 5s. 9d. 
(Rs. 12-14-0) at Ahmedabad, and £1 12s. 3d. (Rs. 16-2-0) at 
Broach. Sand is found in nearly all the rivers.* 

The east is rather bare of trees, but in other parts the Panch 
Mahals are well wooded.^ In the more highly tilled western districts, 
are rich well-grown rows of field trees, and large tracts in the centre 
are woodland and forest. The trees that give the cultivated lands 
in the west a rich park-like appearance are the mango, mahuda, 
tamarind, rayan, and banian. Of these the mahuda, Bassia latifolia, 
with its strongly veined leaves and its heavy sickly smelling flowers 
is in every respect a noble tree, and of great value to the district. 
For some months in the year its flower and fruit are meat and drink 
to many of the poorer classes, and its timber is of excellent quality. 
The mango and tamarind do not difier from the same trees else¬ 
where. The rdyan or khimi, Mimusops indica, a poor scrubby 
tree in the Konkan and not known in the Deccan, grows here in the 
greatest beauty. For so large a tree the leaves are small. They are 
of a deep green, and so close together, that for shade there is no tree 
like the rdyan. In form it is compact and well rounded, and very 
often grows in remarkably pretty clusters. Neither flower nor 
fruit is at all conspicuous. The fruit is of the greatest value, 
forming for Kolis and other poor classes the chief article of food 
during the hot weather mouths. Its tough wood serves as 
cartwheels and oil mills. But from its importance as a fruit- 
bearing tree the timber is seldom used. The vad, Ficus 

1 Contributed by T. D. Little Esquire, Executive Engineer. 

2 These notes on the Panch Mahiils trees, shrubs, and plants are by Mr. Kaime, 
lately of the Bombay Civil Service. They are incomplete, as Mr. Naime was not in 
the eastern parts of the district, and did not pass a rainy season in the Panch Mahik. 
Mr. Naime’s notes on fidd and forest trees have been sup plemented by contributaona 
from Captain Macrae, Conservator of Forests, and Mr. Wuson, C. 9. 
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bengalensis, does not difiEer from the same tree elsewhere. Other 
common members of the fig family are the pipri, Ficus tsiela, the 
umbar or gular, Ficus glomerataj with clusters of red fig-like fruit, 
eaten by Bhils and Kolis, and the pipal. Ficus religiosa. In the 
Kalol sub-division rows of palmyra trees, Borassus flahelliformis, 
many of them encircled by a pipri at once attract notice. 

Except the mahuda none of those mentioned above can be called 
forest trees. Of the Panch Mahal forest trees, besides the mahuda, 
the most abundant are the teak and the khdkhra. Teak, sag, Tectona 
grandis, remarkable nearly all the year for the grand size of its leaves, 
is very plentiful, but except in the sacred village groves or mdlvan, 
is of no great size. Its wood is used chiefly for I'afters and small beams. 
The khdkhra, Butea frondosa, like the teak of no great size, is 
remarkable at the beginning of the hot weather for its gorgeous 
masses of flowers. A waving well wooded country, set thick with 
bright scarlet-flowering apple trees, gives some idea of many a 
Panch Mahal landscape when the khdkhra is in bloom. In habit of 
growth it is not unlike the apple tree, and the leaves dropping 
when the flowers come, the top and outer branches stand out sprays 
of unbroken scarlet. In the bud the dark olive green velvet of the 
calyx is scarcely less beautiful than the full flower. The gum of the 
khdkhra is gathered by Naikdas, its roots made into ropes, and its 
wood used as fuel. Sisu, Dalbergia latifolia, neither plentiful nor large, 
is found in Halol, Dohad, and Jhalod. The tanas, Ougeinia dalbergi- 
oides, with its much prized wood, is not common. The sddar or ayan, 
Terminalia arjuna, is pretty plentiful, but as all the big trees were 
cut before the forests were closed, it is of small size. The bihla, 
Pterocarpes marsupium, though less destroyed than the sddar, is 
by Charans and other professional herdsmen often cut that cattle 
may feed on its leaves. It yields very fine timber. The moka, 
Schrebera swietenioides, is a common and large growing tree. Its 
white close-grained wood is much used by turners and for cartwheels. 
The kasumb, Schleichera trijuga, with small white flowers in February 
and March, is very rare. Its fruit is eaten and made into oil. Ite 
hard wood is so much prized for cart-axles and field tools that all 
trees of any size have been cut. Bohen, Soymida febrifuga, a large 
and common tree, has timber too heavy for general use. Dhdvda, 
Anogeissus latifolia, is very plentiful. Though it does not rank as a 
timber tree, it makes excellent fuel, and is used for ploughs. Charoli, 
Buchanania latifolia, with broad oval leaves, small greenish white 
flowers, and a very hard nut, is not very common. Its fruit is 
eaten, and the oily kernpl of the nut is much used in sweetmeats. 
The hidxjb, Terminalia belerica, is one of the commonest and largest 
growing of Panch Mahal trees. Its small oblong egg-shaped fruit 
the beleric myrobolam is used in tanning. The gugal, Boswellia 
serata, is a common, and, though not very large, a very beautiful 
tree. Its narrow pointed leaflets and drooping branches give it 
something the look of the English garden acacia. Its grey flakey 
bark is noticeable. It yields a cheap resin, and, besides for fuel, 
its wood is used in maJdng platters. With it grows the Canarium 
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strictum, also called gugal, rather stouter, without the papeiy 
bark or the elegance of branch and leaf. The pasi, Dalbergia, 
paniculata, is a well-grown and handsome tree with thick dark 
grey bark and dense foliage. The flowers are small, in largo 
clusters, white tinged with blue. Its wood is used only for fud. 
The last three are bare in rebruary and March. The graceful nim^ 
Meha indica, is well known, and besides near villages is sometimes 
found in the forests. It is seldom used as timber. Two trees 
of the orange family, and one of a family closely allied, may be 
noticed together. The kaulha or wood-apple, the bel and the hinger. 
The hinger, Balanites roxburghii, is the commonest and the least 
handsome. It grows everywhere, and is often little more than a 
thorny bush. It yields an oil, and its nut is hollowed and made 
into crackers. The bel, Aegle marmelos, is a better though not 
very noticeable tree. Its wood is used for oil mills. The wood- 
apple, kautha, Ferouia elephantum, when well grown, with its crowd 
of small leaflets and graceful drooping branches, is particularly beau¬ 
tiful. The fruit is eaten raw, preserved, and used medicinally, but 
is too common to have any sale value. The bdval, Acacia arabica, 
except where planted by roadsides, is seldom found. The commonest 
acacia seems to be the anjar. Acacia tomentosa, known by its soft 
hairy-shaped pods. The bava, Cassia fistula, whose lovely laburnum¬ 
like flower clusters are well known in the Konkan and other forests, 
is also not uncommon. The doli or white saras, Albizzia lebbek, 
and the,shembar, Albizzia stipulate, are also fairly common. The 
first with large white flowers and many protruding stamens has no 
particular beauty; the latter has flowers of the same size or larger, 
and of a beautiful pink. The pods of both are large and exceedingly 
thin, and the leaves doubly sub-divided. The kali or black saras, 
Albizzia odoratissima, is remarkable for its apricot-scented green- 
worsted-like flower-tassels. Its wood is used for cart wheels. The 
hher, Acacia catechu, is plentiful, but, from want of preservation, 
does not grow large. Much of it is used in making charcoal. The 
other leguminous trees are the samra, Prosopis spicigera, well 
described as a mange-struck bdval tree, and the karanj, Pongamia 
glabra, found chiefly on the banks of streams. Though not so hand¬ 
some as in the Konkan, the foliage of the karanj is thick and polished, 
and it bears clusters of half-open pale lilac flowers, and flat nearly 
oval pods. The seeds yield an oil useful in itch. Other trees 
deserving mention are the bor, Zizyphus jujuba, known every 
where, but of no beauty, the fruit used as a pickle and conserve ; 
the aduso, Ailanthus excelsa, a large tree with very rectilinear 
branches rather sparingly clothed with ijery large much divided 
leaves; and the silk cotton trees sMmal, or shimar, Bombax 
malabaricum, and shamla, Eriodendron anfractnosum, similar in 
appearance but differing in flower, those of the first a dull crimson 
and those of the second a dirty white. The leaves of about five oval 
pointed leaflets palmately dmposed fall when the flowers come. 
Besides being used for firewood, the trunk is hollowed into canoes, 
troi^hs, and water conduits. The kari, Stercnlia nrens, of the gamA 
family, is, in the cold weather, one of the quaintest of trees with ito 
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smooth deadly pale hark picked out with pink patches and its leafless 
branches with at the tips clusters of small yellowish brown flowers. 
The unripe fruit is like a crimson velvet star-fish. Three of the 
Apocynacoe are much like each other. The hara, Wrightea tinctoria, 
with handsome clusters of white jasmine-scented flowers and long 
thin seed vessels hanging down in pairs, and often joining at the ends. 
A second, name unknown, like the kara in fruit, is of a different 
habit of growth, the leaves only half as long, broader and downy, the 
flower more delicate than the kara blossom with a peculiar spicy scent 
but without the long tube to the corolla. The third, Wrightea 
tomentosa, has leaves as large as the first, but downy, and the double 
seed vessels, instead of being smaller than a quill, are as thick as a 
walking cane, and dotted with roughish specks. The wood is used 
for turning. For these two last no more definite local name is 
known than dudhia, a word applied to all trees with milk-like juice. 
The sareru, Streblus asper, is a very common tree in hedges and 
about villages. It is small and scraggy with a gnarled trunk not 
unlike an English thorn tree. The andrak, a less common and 
larger growing tree, is in February covered with small round heads 
of yellowish flowers. It yields a fine white wood, and when cut 
throws from the stool several straight saplings. The kadam, 
Stephegyne parvifolia, except when covered with round heads of 
fragrant flowers, is an unnoticeable tree. In the forests it grows 
to a large size, and yields good timber. The kalam or nhiv, 
Anthocephalus cadamba, grows to be a magnificent tree. Its 
.large leaves are heart-shaped, and its sweet-scented balls of yellow 
flowers are as large as small oranges. The wood is light yellow. 
It is not the same as the kalam used in gun factories. The vdola, 
Phyllanthus emblica, has oblong leaves arranged in pairs with 
much regularity and grace. Its fruit, growing among the leaves 
and very like a slightly grooved green gooseberry, is sometimes 
eaten raw, but oftener pickled or taken as a medicine. The tamraj 
at timburni, Diospyros melanoxylon, a common tree of little beauty, 
has leaves and young shoots more or less rusty or downy. Its flowers 
are white and inconspicuous, and it bears a fruit about the size of a 
plum. The timra, Diospyros montana, common only in the Pavagad 
woods, is much like the tamraj, except that its fruit is of the size of 
an apple. The wood is used for making carts. The netar sing, 
^athodoea falcata, a rather uncommon tree, has pinnate leaves, white 
and pretty flowers, and curved and twisted pods, about eighteen 
inches long, and not more than an inch broad. The aledi, Morinda 
exserta, is a common tree, from whose bark and roots a yellow dye 
is made. Its pretty yellow wood is used only as fuel. The anidr, 
nMne unknown, is used sometimes for cart wheels, but generally 
ffflt fuel The leaves of the asopala, Polyalthea longifolia, are used 
for covering marriage booths, and those of the asindri or asotri, 
Bauhinia racemosa (?) for making cigarettes. The fibre of the 
atari, Bauhinia speciosa (?) is made into ropes. The dried fruit of 
the mendal is placed on the bridegroom’s wrist, and a decoction 
it is used medicinally. The kaledi is common. It yields a low- 
wlned gum, and from its wood platters are made. The bamboo. 
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vds, Bambnsa arundinacea, is not large, but is pretty plentiful -at 
billy ground in the north-east of Godhra. In several parts of tBo 
district there are remains of old bamboo forests, and in low landi 
along river banks it would probably grow weU and yield a lai^ 
revenue. - Ti 

The shrubs fall into the natural division of erect growers anS 
climbers. Among the first perhaps the three commonest, sometime / 
growing to the size of small trees, are the otiMa, the sitdphal or wild 
custard apple, and the kdl-ambar. None of these are in any wa^ 
remarkable in appearance. The onlda, Alangium lamarckii, hds 
willow-shaped leaves, and in the hot weather rather pretty whitish 
flowers, with very long stamens. The wild custard apple, Anoiui 
squamosa, said to be a foreigner, grows wild all over the Pancb 
Mahals. The fruit is scarcely worth eating. The Icdl-amhar, Ficus 
asperrima, is the fig with large and exceedingly rough leaves, oft®, 
used as sand paper. Its greatest peculiarity is that, at least wh® 
young, the branches are jointed and hollow. The kada, Holarrhmi% 
antidysenterica, a small tree, when not in blossom hard to tell from ^ 
shrubby Wrightea tinctoria, has larger but less handsome whites 
flowers. Its wood is used for small rafters. Melanthesopsis patens i^ 
another very common shrub, tall and spreading with small and thickly 
placed leaves. Neither flower nor fruit are at all remarkable. Tim 
madars, Calotropis gigantea and C. procera, are as common as eveiy 
where else, and always in flower. The next two are commoner her^ 
than in most places. Leonotis nepecefolia grows as much as eight 
feet high, and is seen everywhere near villages and hedgerows. It. 
is easily recognized by its unbranched stems with velvety orange 
coloured flowers in globular clusters clasping the upper part of thj8 
stem at intervals. Clerodeudron phlomoides is a spreading hedge, 
shrub, whose white flowers in December make it look at a distaned 
like a hawthorn bush. Another very common hedge shrub is Barlerid 
prionitis, whose buff flowers would be thought handsome, if therd 
were more of them. Like the well known karanda, Carissa carand^i 
also found in hedges it is very thorny. The gaudiest shrub is 
perhaps the aval. Cassia auriculata, said to be common aU over India. 
Its very handsome bright yellow flowers and the size of the shrub 
make many a piece of waste look at a distance like an English gorse*^ 
clad common. Two other Cassias, occidentalis and tora, like the rest 
of the family, covered in the rains with yellow flowers, are very 
common. They are chiefly remarkable for their exceedingly nasiy 
smell. The wild indigo, nil, Indigofera tinctoria, is a shrub, from twfl 
to three feet high with inconspicuous flowers. Two much larg^ 
leguminous shrubs are tolerably common and conspicuous in hedg'^ 
kachki, Caesalpina bonduc, and childn, Acacia intsia. The kaehhi 
has spikes of yellow flowers and flat oval pods, covered with prickfeaj 
and the chilari round heads of white flowers and showy clusters <tf 
thin, dark-red pods, about six inches long by one broad. Both 
these, especially the chilari, are to some extent climbers, ZizYphvtb 
nnmmnlaria is very common and thorny. Except that it is a loit 
shrub, spreading close to the ground, this is exactly like the comnwffl 
bor, Zizyphus jujuba. The graceful tamarisk, Tamarix ericoid®> 
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■v?ell known in English aea-side places, grows commonly in the heda 
of rivers and on river hanks. The dhdvri, Woodfordia florihnnda, is 
a small shrub, the flowers used as a red dye. The last to be mentioned 
are hiehu akara, Martynia diandra, an annual herb and a foreigner, 
found often in and about cultivated ground, with a handsome foxglove 
shaped flower, and a curious fruit like a beetle with two sharp 
Lotus ; Cadaba indica with white flowers of little beauty, and a scarlet 
Jhuit like a pod, and Petalidium barlerioides, a big struggling shrub, 
with handsome wide-mouthed white flowers and large green veined 
bracts. 

Of climbers, two or three, found in almost all districts, must first 
be mentioned. Cowitch, kavaj, Mucuna pruriens, has S shaped 
pods, closely covered with brown stinging hair. The flowers are a 
lurid purple, and though large are not striking. Another common 
leguminous climber is gavria, Canavalia ensiformis, with rather large 
pink flowers and thick heavy pods. Cocculus villosusis exceedingly 
common, and spreads widely. The leaves are small, oval and downy, 
and, until the small red berries come, nothing about it is very notice¬ 
able. Doemia extensa is also a hairy climber, of no beauty, though 
it bears white flowers nearly all the year round. Like all the 
family, it is full of bitter milk, and the double seed vessels are covered 
with soft prickles. The beautiful Clitoria ternatea, with blue shell- 
shaped flowers, is common in hedges, and so is the guraj, the smaller 
Abrus precatorius. Its flower is inconspicuous, but after the pod has 
burst, the bright red seeds shine out from every hedge. The tamanya, 
Vitis carnosa, with three distinct stalked, serrated leaflets and clusters 
of soft black-currant-like berries, is not so common as in the Konkan. 
Another pretty, though not very striking climber, is Bcerhavia 
repanda, with very small pink flowers on long stalks and smooth 
heart-shaped leaves. Perhaps the largest of the climbers is the 
hika, Ventilago madraspatana, with at the end of green far stretching 
branches, clusters of small flowers and pea-shaped fruit with a long 
thin wing attached to it. 

Of the Convolvuli, the elephant creeper, Argyreia speciosa, and the 
common but pretty Ipomma sepiaria with pale pink middle-sized 
flowers, and heart-shaped leaves, are the only climbers that can be 
recognized in the cold weather. Of Cucurbi tacem, Lehneria garcini, 
is in some places common in hedges, the leaves with their five much 
separated round and toothed lobes, are rather curious looking, and so 
are the small deep-red horizontally egg-shaped berries. Mukia 
scabrella, also a small climber, very rough with minute yellow flowers 
wid small scarlet berries, is one of the very common Indian hedge 
plants. The ran turai, Laffa araara, climbs high, and has largish 
yellow evening-blooming flowers, and oblong ribbed fruit, which, 
flaring the greater part of the year, hangs in the hedges, dry and 
brown. The dilori, Cephalancha indica, perhaps the commonest 
Konkan hedge plant, grows in the Panch Mahals, but not freely. It 
has handsome white flowers and an oblong fruit, so beloved by birds 
and squirrels that it scarcely ever ripens to its proper scarlet. Of 
Gapers, Maerna corenaria, the only climber has small green flowers,anfl 
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irregular shaped in no way remarkable fruit. The only climber that 
calls for mention is the very small but exceedingly pretty balloon vine, 
Cardiospermum alicacabum. Its finely cut leaves and tendrils, 
its small white flowers on long stalks, and inflated three-lobed 
capsule enclosing three round black white-spotted seeds, make nearly 
every part of it noticeable. 

To arrange plants and draw the line between them and shrubs is 
not easy. For grouping, as well as recognition, perhaps the 
simplest plan is to take them according to the locality they thriye 
best in, water, marsh, and dry-land. 

Of water plants, found in or on ponds and river-bed pools, the 
three sorts of waterlilies are tolerably well known. First, the large 
Nelumbium speciosum, whose leaves and pink or white flowers grow 
on stalks, sometimes three or four feet long ; second, the ordinary 
white or red Nymphoea lotus; and third, the Nymphoea stellata, about 
the same size as the last but often blue as well as white or red, and 
distinguished from it by the petals and sepals being more pointed 
and the anthers having white appendages. Perhaps the next com¬ 
monest, found in any ditch, is the Convolvulus Ipomcea reptans, with 
long creeping and rooting stems, pretty rose-coloured flowers, and 
arrow-shaped leaves. The water chesnut or shingodi, Trapa bispinpsa, 
is not very conspicuous, but the flowers are white, the leaves arranged 
in whorls, and the fruit long stalked, irregulary angled, and with two 
sharp horns straight and barbed. Another plant, creeping under and 
on the water to a long distance, is Irissida repens, with bright green 
leaves, red stems, and primrose coloured flowers, opening like the rest 
of the family in the evening. Sagittariaobtusifolia, named from the 
arrow-shaped leaves of the germs, has long taperingpoints to the lower 
ends of the leaves, which rise out of the water on very long stalks. 
The flowers are white but make little show. Round the edges of all 
ponds and pools are seen patches of Hygrophila longifolia, a rigid 
plant, about two feet high, with narrow leaves and handsome bl^ue 
unstalked flowers, each cluster surrounded by six long thorns, with 
small round lotus-like leaves and clusters of cup-shaped flowers, 
growing out of the leafstalk. Next are two species of Limnanthemnm 
or water buck bean. The larger, Limnanthemum indicum, has plain 
white flowers, bearded on the margin; the smaller, Limnanthemum 
aurantiacum, white flowers, the throat much bearded, and of a deep 
orange colour. Of the order Scrophulariacae two smaller • plants 
almost always grow with the water buck beans; of these one is 
Limnophila gratioloides with pale purple flowers and leaves of three 
different sorts, those under water in hair-like masses, those just above 
the water divided into lobes and surrounding the stem, and those at 
the top simple lance-shaped. The other, Herpestes monnieria, has 
also pale half-opened flowers, but is without the peculiarity of three 
different sets of leaves. Another very common plant that grows in 
masses in moist places is Ammania baccifera, the stems are square 
and tinged with red, and its whole leaf arrangement is remarkably 
regular. Neither flower nor fruit is noticeable. With this is often 
seen a small plant of the Cruciferous or cabbage and water-cress 
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family, Cardamine hirsnta, with, erect pods. This to look at is a 
common plant, and is only noticed because it grows in England. The 
beautiful little hooded milfoil, Utricularia stellaris, only two or three 
inches high, with bright yellow flowers, rising on very slender stems 
and hair-like leaves, is found spreading over wet ground, and is 
properly an aquatic, though half an inch of water is enough for it. Two 
of the goose-foot tribe, Polygonum rivulare and Polygonum elegans, 
must be noticed. The first is a smooth straight plant with lance- 
shaped leaves and a head of flowers not unlike an ear of wheat. The 
second spreads flat on the ground, and is easily known by its very 
small deep-red flowers and ragged white stipules. It has altogether 
something the appearance of a heath. 

This seems to conclude the list of aquatic flowering plants, but it 
may be remarked that in the Panch Mahals, as elsewhere, the 
commonest plant that grows in and near water is a non-flowering 
pepper-wort, Marsilea quadrifolia, whose leaves are of the exact 
quatre-fod shape. There are many non-flowering duckweeds, and 



After water come marsh plants. In the Panch Mahals besides 
on river banka and beds, during the cold weather, marsh plants 
clothe with green the empty rice-fields. They are all of small size. 
The largest and one of the commonest is perhaps Cmsulia axillaris, 
whose flowers of a pretty lilac and white, grow in close heads, 
attached to the dilated base of the leaves. With it is often found 
Cyathocline stricta, a delicate plant, with pretty much divided hairy 
and strong smelling leaves, and reddish purple small flower heads. 
Another is Sphceranthus mollis, very common on rice fields, with a 
strong balsamic smell, but by no means beautiful. The flowers are 
in dull red heads, nearly as big as a marble, and the leaves below the 
meeting with the stem run down it in wings. A fourth, of the same 
order (Composite), a very common weed everywhere, is Eclipta alba 
with white flowers; and a fifth, coming out rather late in the cold 
weather but in the same moist lands, is Gnaphalium indicum, a 
small soft hairy plant of a light grey hue, and with small straw- 
coloured heads of flowers. This is very like the English Gnaphalium. 
Heliotropium ovalifolium is also very common on rice fields, with 
velvety much wrinkled leaves and small white flowers. Striga 
euphrasioides is another small plant, rough all over with rather pretty 
white flowers, the tube long and very narrow. Lobelia trigona, 
another very small plant, with the peculiarity of three cornered stems 
and stamens protruding through a slit in the lower lip of the corolla, 
is also common. Finally, of rice-field plants is Sutera glandulosa, 
not mentioned in any Bombay books, but given by Drury as a Central 
Indian plant. It is very small with finely-cut leaves and pale flowers, 
and is hairy and glutinous all over. Stemodia viscosa is another rice- 
field plant, small, sticky, and with dark blue flowers. There is also 
the small gentian, Exacum pumilum, known by its square stem with 
'Smooth opposite leaves, and very pretty starve dark-blue flowers, 
with large yellow anthers. 

Of dry-land plants, two small Convolvuli may first be mentioned, 
both of thmn found creeping on the ground in grassy or sandy places. 
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Evolvnlus hirsntus has flowers of the loveliest blue^ smaller^ but rather> 
like those of the common English speedwell. This is not much like* 
an English convolvulus, but Convolvulus microphyUus is very liklJ^ 
the common English bindweed, and no one could mistake it for *• 
member of any other family. Another beautiful English plant, founfli 
occasionally, is the common pimpernel, AnagalUs arvensis, but insteadi 
of scarlet the Indian variety has flowers of a splendid dark-blucii 
Two stout plants of the nightshade order are very common here as^ 
elsewhere, Solanum jacquini and Solanum indicum with flowers' 
much like those of the potatoe. The second is the larger, almost aj 
shrub in size. Both are prickly with, especially the first, spike- 
covered leaves. A third Solanum without prickles, and smooth 
all over, is Solanum nigrum. This, much rarer than the others,' 
is found in England, and like the common nightshade has small 
flowers. Another plant, which about cultivated fields grows as 
much as five feet high, is the kalpa, Trichodesma amplexicaule, 
rough all over, like most of its order, with rather pretty lilac-_ 
coloured flowers. Of Corapositae, which are not often remarkable for 
beauty, we have Echinops echinatus covered all over with prickles, 
and clearly of close kin to a thistle. It is all over of a grey hue, and 
the small whitish flowers are in large round heads. Another purple 
thistle, more like the blue beetle thistle of England, is Tricholepis 
procumbens, which straggles over sandy ground. Perhaps the 
commonest of Composite is the Vicoa auriculata, with small yellow 
camomile-like flowers on long stalks, and rather narrow much wrinkled 
leaves. The strong smelling and very hairy stout plant, with small 
yellow heads of flowers, is Blumea holosericea. Launea bellidifolia 
is common in sandy ground, with much resemblance in its light 
yellow flowers and deeply gashed leaves to a milk thistle. These, 
with several already said to flourish in damp ground, make up a 
tolerable list of Composite. Elephantopus scaber is nothing better 
than an impostor. At the beginning of the rains it puts forth close 
to the ground a number of primrose-like leaves. For two or three 
months it shows no flower, and then a long stiff stem shoots up, with,, 
at the top, a remarkably ugly head of purple flowers. Perhaps thi^ 
is the place to mention the yellow Mexican thistle, though it is not 
a thistle but a poppy, Argemone Mexicana. It is as common here 
as everywhere else, and not the least like a foreigner. 

Of Capers, Cleome viscosa, a weed in most districts, is found here. 
It is hairy and sticky all over with leaves of three or five leaflets, 
yellow flowers, and a long erect pod-like fruit. Gynandropsis pentad 
phylla is less common ; it has something of the same appearance, but 
is altogether more agreeable, the white flowers being rather pretty. 
Of Scrophulariacae, Celsia coromandeliana is a stout plant gp'owdngin 
waste places, whose leaves and flowers are much like the Enghsb 
mullein. Verbascum Lindenbergia urticafolia is a small downy plant, 
growing out of old walla and rocks ; the small yellow flowers are 
something like snapdragons. Of the laige order of Acanthacse, the 
characteristics of which are generally well marked, the handsome^ 
is Daedalacanthus nervosus, with spikes of very pretty violet or blue 
flowers with darker stripes, much contracted in the throat. Kuelli* 
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elegaBS is a smallj but in favourable situations very pretty plant with 
bright blue bell-shaped flowers marked with reddish stripes. 
Haplanthus verticillaris has flowers rather like the last, but is a 
larger and coarser plant, and the flowers are surrounded by short and 
rigid, but not thorny, spines. Ruelba dijecta is a lowly plant, with 
rather large solitary bell-shaped blue or lilac flowers. Lepidagathis 
r^ida is a strong hairy plant, very prickly and with much smeU, the 
flowers in spikes white with brown spots. Blepharis bserhaavifolia 
is a creeping and straggling plant, with leaves in fours, and 
pale irregular flowers, surrounded by bristly bracts. Peristrophe 
bicalyculata, straggling, untidy looking, has rough hexagonal stems 
and small pink flowers at the end of long stalks. Justicia diffusa is a 
very small and very common plant, with spikes of pale blue flowers. 
From the bracts crowded together all up the spike, flowers emerge, 
with white membranous edges. Nelsonia tomentosa, a low-growing 
very hairy plant, with spikes of small lilac and purple flowers, may 
conclude this order. 

Of the Labiatae or mint family, the chief are two common-looking 
plants, found in great quantities in tilled or fallow fields, Leucas 
linifolia and Leucas cep halo tes. They have both white flowers in 
globular heads and clusters round the stem. Besides other smaller 
differences, the first is soft and downy, and the second smooth. 
Leucasbiflora, distinguished among the species of this genus by having 
only two flowers together in the axils of the leaves, is not so common 
as the other two. Salvia plebeia is a rather pretty plant with small 
lilac flowers, very much wrinkled leaves, and a strong mint-Hke smell. 
Nepeta Bombaiensis is not common; it is not much unlike the last. 
Avisorneles ovata is a tall straggling plant of little beauty, withlarge 
heavy heart-shaped leaves and purple flowers. 

Of Amaranths, Celosia argentia is so common in cultivated fields 
as to look sometimes as if it had been planted. Its spikes of shaggy 
often twisted flowers are of a silvery white tinged with pink. Aerva 
lanata has also white spikes, but they are short, blunt and woolly, as 
are the leaves, and the whole plant is grey. Achgranthes aspera is 
nearly as common, and entirely without beauty, the long unclothed 
spikes seeming to bear little else on them beyond the bristly bracts. 

Of Euphorbias, the milk bush. Euphorbia neriifolia, and of Cacteoa 
the Opuntia dillenii or prickly pear are commbnly used for hedges 
and roadside fencing. Baliospermum montarium is a strong coarse 
and untidy-looking plant,with large-toothed leaves, and three-lobed 
fruit, the size of a small gooseberry. Crozophora plicata has a fniit 
of the same shape but smaller, but the whole plant is rough and hairy, 
keeping close to the ground, and the leaves are dark and much 
wrinkled. It is necessary to mention two or three leguminous plants, 
though probably many more may be seen in the rains. The 
commonest is perhaps Crotolaria filipes, very small and very hairy, 
prostrate on the ground, with yellow and inflated oval legume. 
Indigofera cordifolia is as common, as small, as hairy and as prostrate, 
but the flowers are dark-red. Indigofera hirsuta, much less common, 
is a stout erect plant, also hairy, the flowers small and pink, but in 
dense racemes, and the pods strff and erect and rather four-angled. 
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Of Mallows, there is the common but handsome TJrena sinuata with 
dark pink flowers and rounded much-lobed leaves. Sida humilis, a 
common looking little plant, with yellow flowers, and Abutilon 
graveolens, a big shrubby plant, clammy and hairy, with laige 
orange-coloured flowers and roundish leaves. 

The Ranch Mahal forests lie chiefly in the centre of the district. 
The west, though well wooded, has few forest trees, and the east, ; 
except fruit trees in fields and some stony hill lands in the remoter 
villages, is bare of timber. In the centre the Godhra woodlands 
stretch over nndulating plains, and the sides of small granite hills, 
and those in Halol partly over plains, partly over rocky uplands, and 
partly on the slopes of Ravaged hill. Till 1860 the produce of the 
Ranch Mahal forests was in little demand. Teak was preserved. 
But, with this exception, on paying an export duty of less than one 
per cent, all kinds of timber might freely be cut. The forest revenue 
was very small. In 1861 the construction of the Bombay Baroda 
and Central India Railway raised the value of timber. The forests 
were let to a contractor, who is said to have taken out of them 100,000 
sleepers. In 1863 the Conservator reported the forests well stocked 
with useful timber, including several kinds not generally known, and 
as valuable as teak. In his opinion, if protected from sixteen to twenty 
years, the teak alone would be worth £200,000 (Rs. 20,00,000).* 
At his suggestion, eight kinds of trees were protected, so far as to 
forbid the cutting of such as were less than four feet in girth. A 
small establishment at a monthly cost of £9 6s. (Rs. 93) was also sanc¬ 
tioned. In 1870 Dr. Brandis,* the Conservator General for India, 
examined the forests. He thought them poor, and was of opinion 
that grass, fuel, and building timber were the only likely sources of 
revenue. He recommended an increase of establishment, and one 
European ofiicer, an inspector and four foresters were sanctioned. 
Since 1871 the forest staff has been gradually increased. At 
present (1878), besides the European officer, it includes seven 
permanent and seventy temporary men. In 1866 twenty-seven tracts, 
varying in area from five to 200 acres, were set apart as special 
Government reserves. But the system followed, chiefly from the small 
size of the plots, was not approved, and the work of demarcation made 
little progress, till in 1873 forty-two square miles were taken up as 
Imperial reserves. Since 1873 the work has made steady progress. 
In 1878 in the Kalol sub-division a total of 170 square miles has been 
demarcated and sanctioned, and selections of more forest land are 
being made. In former years the forest revenue was small, and 
was included under the general head of miscellaneous or saya/r. 
In 1877 the total receipts amounted to £2519 (Rs. 25,190) and the 
expenditure to £1394 (Rs. 13,940), leaving a net revenue of £1125 
(Rk 11,250). In 1877,14,549 tons, 9857 of them timber,® and 4692 
firewood, passed out of the district by way of Rali. The bulk of 


» Gov. SeL LXXVIL 12. 

* l>r. Brandis’ memo, dated 13th June 1870. 

f Deputy Conservator of Forests (Mr. Muller) estimated the timber trade in 
Xoiv at 23,543 cart-loads of the value of Be. 3,53,143; of these the foreign timber 
passnig throng the district represented 19,657 cart-loads of the value of Es. 2,94,8!®- 
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this supply is said to come from Lunavada, Sunth, Bariya, and 
Udepur, and other states bordering on the Panch MaMls. It 
goes to Baroda, Kaira, Ahmedabad, and eastern Kathiawar. Except 
a small demand for babul by the Public Works Department and the 
Railway, this timber is entirely used by private house-holders. It 
is for the most part small, chiefly teak rafters, in the dearth of 
bamboos much used for roofing. Rena, a village in the Godhra 
sub-division, was, before the opening of the Pali railway station, the 
chief timber mart. Since then the trade centres at Godhra, and is 
chiefly in the hands of Sunni Bohoras. Except the flowers of the 
makuda, Bassia latifolia, gathered in the hot months, April and May, 
and exported in large quantities, the minor forest produce is at 
pr^ent of little consequence. There is no export of honey, lac or 
gum, and the only colouring material of any value is the yellow bark 
of the aledi tree. Kohs and Bhils work as woodmen, but the only 
local forest tribe are the Naikdas. These are very good workers 
and much used in the forest. The men’s daily wage varies from 3d, 
to fid. (2-4 as.) Women, when employed, but this is not often, 
earn for the day about 2^d. (1 as. 8 p.) and children l|d. (1 as.) 

The domestic animals are oxen, cows, buffaloes, horses, sheep, goats, 
and asses. Of oxen the 18 76-77 returns show a total of 86,024 head. 
Little care is taken in breeding oxen. Compared with the neighbouring 
Kaira and Baroda bullocks, most of them are poor, small, and weak. 
At the same time they are hardy and active, and can work on the 
poorest fare. A pair of them costs from £3 to £5 (Rs. 30 - Rs. 50). In 
some of the larger towns is a better class of bullocks. Those 
belon^ng to the Godhra Ghanchis, apparently a cross between the 
local and the large Kaira cattle, are of fair size and good draught 
power. Three or four pairs of them, at the rate of about twelve miles a 
day, will draw a wagon-load of as much as one ton and 8^ cwt. (40 
Bengal mans ). A pair of these draught bullocks is worth from £5 to 
£10 (Rs. 50-Es. 100). Of cows the total is returned at 90,928, and of 
she-buffaloes at 31,762. Like the bullocks, the cows are poor, yielding 
from two to five pints of milk a day, and costing from £1 to £2 (Rs.lO- 
Rs. 20). Buffaloes are common, many of them of fair size and quality. 
Large herds are owned by professional herdsmen of the Charan caste. 
These men come chiefly from Kathiawar, and many of their buffaloes 
ure of the well known Nagodi' breed. She-buffaloes, when in milk, 
give from six to fifteen pints a day, and vary in value from 
£3 to £6 (Rs.JSO - Rs. 60). Male buffaloes (5911) are not used either in 
draught or in tillage. They are either killed when young or sold in 
other parts of Gujarat. Horses, returned at 3488, are seldom more 
than ponies in size. They are small and poor, stunted by bad beep 
and careless breeding. Few of them are worth more than £2 (Rs. 20). 
Of sheep and goats the 1876-77 returns show a total of 34,080 head. 
Sheep are fairly plentiful. In Jhalod and Halol they are generally 
poor, leggy, and bony with coarse wool. The western sheep show 
more signs of breeding, better built, fleshier, with fairly close fine 
wool. The chief sheep and goat breeders are wandering herdsmen, 
Rabdris, Bharvads, and Kamalias. 
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Besides breedingj these men keep stores of clarified butter, and make 
some profit from wool, either selling it, or working it into coarse 
blankets or hamlis. From the south-west of the district there is a 
small export of sheep to Baroda, and to Neemuch and Mhow from 
the north-west. Goats are common. But most are the rough black 
or red breed, of no great value as milkers. Their hair is mixed with 
sheep’s wool in making blankets and in stufiing pillows. Of camels 
the 1876-77 returns show a total of 419. About the beginning of the 
cold season, November, large herds of breeding camels are brought 
from Marwar, kept in pasturage till June, and then taken back to 
their own country. The breeders, Marvadi Rabaris, pay a grazing 
fee of two young camels. 

Asses, with a total strength of 1701, are bred throughout the 
district. As a rule all potters, himibhdrs, and rice-huskers, golds, keep 
asses, the potters to carry earth and earthen pots, and the rice- 
huskers to carry grain. They are treated with little care, and left to 
pick up what fodder they can find. An average ass-load is about 160 
pounds (4 mans). They vary in price from 16s. to £2 (Rs. 8- 
Rs. 20). The domestic fowls are hens and ducks. Hens are reared 
chiefly by Musalmans, Kolis, and Bhils, in all villages and towns. 
Ducks are also reared but only in small numbers. 

As late as the seventeenth century (1616 and 1645) the Dohad 
forests were famous for their wild elephants.^ And twenty years ago, 
though all traces of wild elephants had passed away, the Panch Mahfl 
and Rewa Kantha districts were, besides of deer and other smaller 
animals, a favourite resort of tigers, panthers, and bears. Pound to 
some extent over the whole district the larger sorts of game were 
commonest in Godhra, in parts of Halol, and along the western 
borders of Dohad and Jhalod. Their favourite haunts were river-bed 
patches of bastard cypress. Tamarisk, and especially near Godhra the 
caves and crevices of the low boulder-covered granite hills. The tills^ 
area was then small, and besides stray cattle a fair stock of nilgai, 
small deer, and pig, and a chance spotted deer or stag furnished 
plentiful supplies for the large beasts of prey. Their quiet was httle 
disturbed, European sportsmen seldom visited the district, and from 
the Bhils and Kolis, except on the rare occasion of some big hunting 
party, the larger animals had little to fear. In 1860, when the 
district came under British management, the forests were full of b^ 
game, and during the next eight seasons from forty to seventy head 
were yearly killed. In 1865 the results of the year’s shooting included 
twenty-two tigers, ten panthers, and thirty-eight bears. Besides 
this destruction, two causes, the clearing of their former haunts, and 
the shortening of their food supphes, have been at work to r^uce 
the number of big game. Tillage has steadily spread, and not only 
the open glades, but many thick rich patches of wood on the banks 
of streams, where tigers used always to lie, are now weU guarded 


In 1616 the emperor Jahdngir (160.5-1627) came to Gujarat to hunt elephants m 
the Dohad forests and in 1645, seventy-three elephants were caught in the Dohad 
and Cbimp&ner forests. 
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fields of tobacco and sugarcane. At the same time greater care in 
grazing cattle and the destruction of deer have cut down two of the 
chief sources of their food supply. Tigers are gradually withdraw¬ 
ing from their old haunts. Even in the thickest and safest covers a 
stray animal is only occasionally found. Panthers wanting less food 
and shelter give ground slower. But on them too the spread of 
tillage presses hard, and their numbers steadily drop off. The 
P^vagad forests and the well-wooded country between Pavagad and 
Devgad-Bariya still attract the largest game. But even when found, 
animals take shelter in caves and rocky fissures so deep that neither 
smoke nor fireworks can drive them out. A sportsman willing to 
work will probably not leave altogether empty-handed. But blank 
days will be the rule and success the exception. During the last 
four years (1874-1877) not more than ten head of large game have 
on an average been killed. Of Tigers, vdgh, Felis tigris, two were 
killed in 1873, six in 1874, and three each in 1876 and 1877. The 
Panther, dipdo, Felis leopardus, is still in considerable numbers. 
But the shelter among the large granite rocks is so good, that once 
among them panthers are very hard to dislodge. Two were shot in 
1876 and four in 1877. The Leopard, chita, Felis jubatus, less 
common than the panther, is sometimes seen. The Black Bear, 
rinchh, Ursus labiatus, is found in considerable numbers. Like 
panthers, bears find such good shelter among the granite rocks that they 
are not often killed. The Hycena, taras, Hycena striata ; the Jackal, 
sidl, Canis aureus ; and the Fox, lokri, Vulpes bengalensis, are 
common everywhere; the Lynx, sidgosh, Felis caracal, and the Wild 
Cat, bdngad hilli, Felis chaus, are comparatively rare. The Wild Boar, 
dukar, Sus indicus, is found everywhere in the forests. Of Deer 
liere are the sdmhar, Rusa aristotelis, found only on the slopes of 
Pav4gad hill ; the Spotted Deer, chital. Axis maculatus, common in 
certain parts of the district; the four-homed Antelope, Tetraceros 
quadricornis, found in most places, and the Gazelle, chikdra, GazeUa 
bennetii, and Blue Bull, nilgai, Portax pictus, common everywhere. 
The Antelope, kaliar, Antilope bezoartica, common over the rest of 
Gujarat is, perhaps because the country is not open enough, scarcely 
eveP found in the Panch Mahals. 

Of wild birds there are of water birds the Black-backed Goose, 
nukla, Sarkidiomis melanonotus, the Cotton Teal, Nettapus coro- 
mandelicus; the Widgeon, Mareca penelope; the Pin Tailed Duck, 
Iksifila acuta; the common Teal, Querquedula crecca; the Blue- 
Wmged Teal, Querquedula circia; the Red-Headed Pochard, Aythya 
ferina; the White-eyed Duck, Aythya nyroca; the Tufted Duck, 
Fuligula cristata; the Whistling Teal, Dendrocygna javanica (Horsf); 
the Shoveller, Spatula clypeata; and the Snake Bird, Plotus 
Melanogaster. Of Cranes there are the sdras crane, Grns antigone; the 
common crane, Gms communis (Bechst) •, and the Demoiselle crane, 
Anthropoides virgo. Of Snipe the Common Snipe, Gallinago 
Bcolopacinus; the Pin Tailed Snipe, Gallinago sthenura; the Jack 
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Snipe, Gallinago gallinula; and the Painted Snipe, Rhynchffia bengal- 
ensis. Of Storks the Adjutant Bird, Leptoptilus angala. Of Herons 
the Purple Heron, Ardeola purpurea; and the Pond Heron, Ardeola 
leacoptera. Of other water birds the Purple Coot, Porphyrio 
poliocephalus; the Bald Coot, Pulica atra; and the Bittern, wari, 
Botaums stellaris. Of Plovers the Indian Courier Plover, Cursorins 
coromandelicus j and the Stone Plover, .lEdicnemus crepitans. Of * 
Partridges are the Painted Partridge, Francolinus pictus; and the Grey 
Partridge, Ortygornis ponticeriana. Of Quail are the Grey Quad, 
Coturnix communis ; the Rain Quad, Coturnix coromandelica j tie 
Rock Bush Quail, Perdicula argoonda; both Button Quails, Tumices 
Jondera and Dussumieri; and the Bustard Quad, Turnix taigoor. Of 
other birds there are the Common Sand Grouse, Pterocles exustus, 
and the Painted Sand Grouse, Pterocles fasciatus; the Peacock, Pavo 
cristatus; the Red Jungle Fowl, GaUus ferruginous, a rare bird j the 
Grey Jungle Fowl, GaUus sonneratu, common in Godhra; and tim ' 
Red Spur Fowl, Galloperdix spadiceus. 

Snakes are common in the Panch Mahals, especially in and near 
Godhra. Four sorts are noticed as specially dangerous, the Cobra, 
the Ghitla, the Kodya, and the Tanach Kot or Tiran, a tree vij^r. 
The Ghitla’s bite, though not always fatal, causes rapid mortification 
in the part bitten, and cases of men and animals crippled for life by 
a Ghitla bite are common. The Kodya, though very poisonous, is 
said to be not always fatal. The Kot or Tanach is said to be very 
venomous. More than either snakes or vipers, the natives fear the 
Guera or biscobra. Any amount of evidence is forthcoming as to its 
fearfully poisonous character. They admit it has no fangs, but say 
the poison lies in the spittle. The number of deaths reported from 
snake-bites was forty-three in 1872, forty-four in 1875, thirty-nine 
in 1876, and sixty-four in 1877. In Gujarat, Government rewards 
are granted for the destruction of the foUowing animals: Tigers, 
fnU grown, £2 8s. (Rs. 24); half grown, £1 4s. (Rs. 12); cubs, 12s. 
(Rs. 6 ); Leopards, Panthers, and Chitas, fnU grown, £1 4s. (Rs. 12) j 
half grown, 12s. (Rs. 6); cubs, 6s. (Rs. 3 ); Cobra de capello, w. 
(4 annas); Phursa or Cobra ManiUa, 3d. (2 annas); other species 
possessing a fang in the upper jaw, |d. (6 pies), lie animals are 
identified and the rewards generaUy paid by the Mamlatdar. 

The Mahi only touches a few of the western villages, and, as it has 
no other river, the district is almost entirely without fish. A few are 
found in the larger ponds and reservoirs. But the supply is to® 
smaU to support a separate class of fishers. 
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Since the transfer to the British a census of the Panch Mahals 
has twice been taken. The first in 1855 showed a total population 
of 143,595 souls, the second in 1872 showed 240,743 souls or an 
increase in seventeen years of 67'65 per cent. Of the first census no 
details are available. At the time of the second census, of the whole 
number of 240,743 souls, 225,775 or 93‘78 per cent, were Hindus, 
14,921 or 6'19 per cent, Musalmans, thirty Christians, and seventeen 
Parsis. 

The following tabular statement gives for the year 1872 details of 
the population of each sub-division of the district according to religion, 
age, and sex: 


Panch MaJuiU Sub-diviakm PopidaOon, 187S, 


SUB-DZVISION. 

HINDUa 

Not esceeding 
12 yeara. 

Above 12 and 
not exceeding 
30 years. 

Above 30 years. 

Total. 

Grand 

Total. 

Uales. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 


Persons. 


^odhra... 

. 

14,164 

12,141 

12,158 

10,564 

9826 

7944 

36,148 

30,639 

68,787 

Eilol ... 

. 

13,817 

12,120 

11,308 

10,624 

8727 

7554 

33,852 

90,198 

64,050 

X>ohacl ... 

. 

19,973 

19,421 

16,951 

16,047 

11,480 

11,066 

48,404 

46,534 

94,938 


Total ... 

47,954 

43,682 

40,417 

37,125 

80,033 

26,564 

118,404 

107,371 

225,775 



1IUSAL«A’N3. 

0«dhn... 

. 

1420 

1326 

1283 

1187 

1065 

975 

8776 

3437 

7213 

Ktlol ... 

. 

434 

383 

471 

875 

893 

315 

1298 

1078 
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Total ... 

60,729 

46,255 

1 43,297 

39,556 

32,278 

28,628 j 

126,304 

114,439 

240,743 


From the above statement it appears that the percentage of males 
on the total population was (1872) 52'46 and of females 47'53. 
Hindu males numbered 118,404 or 52’44 per cent, and Hindu females 
numbered 107,371 or 47’55 per cent of the total Hindu population ; 
Musalman males numbered 7866 or 52'72 per cent, and Musalmdn 
females 7055 or 47'28 per cent of the total Musalman population; 
Pdrsi males numbered 12 or 70-56 per cent, and Parsi females 5 or 
29-41 per cent of the total Parsi population; Christian males numbered 
22 or 73-33 per cent, and Christian females 8 or 26-66 per cent 
of the total Christian population. 

The total number of infirm persons was returned at 996 (males 
558, females 438) or foriy-one per ten thousand of the total popula¬ 
tion. Of these 18 (males 14, females 4) or one per ten thousand were 
insanes; 158 (males 88, females 70) or seven per ten thousand, idiots; 
253 (males 164, females 89) or eleven per ten thousand, deaf and dumb; 
453 (males 205, females 248) or nineteen per ten thousand, blind; 
and 114 (males 87, females 27) or five per ten thousand, lepers. 

The folio-wing tabular statement gives the number of the members 
of each religious class of the inhabitants according to sex at 
different ages, with, at each stage, the percentage on the total popu¬ 
lation of the same sex and religion. The columns referring to the 
total population discard the distinction of religion, but retain the 
difference of sex : 


1 Bom. Gov. Sol. XXTTT , 859. 
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Panch Mahdls Population by Age, 187S. 
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The Hindu population of the district belongs, according to the 
1872 census, to the following sects 


Reli^oo. 


Panch Mahdh Hindu Sects, 1878. 
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From this statement it would seem, that of the total Hindu 4;, 
population, the Vaishnavs numbered 11,205 or 4'96 per cent; the 
Shaivs 6390 or 2‘83 per cent; the Shravaks 916 or 0’40 per cent; , 
the unsectarian classes 207,264 or 91'80 per cent. 

The Musalman population belonged to two sects, Stmni and Shia; 
the former numbered 11,631 souls or 77'95 per cent of the tot^ 
Musalman population; and the latter including the Surat or D^ndi 
trading Bohoras 3290 souls or 22'05 per cent. The seventeen Far& 
were Kadmis. 

According to occupation the census returns for 1872 divide the 
whole population into seven classes : 

I. —Employed under Government, or municipal, or other local authorities 

numbering in all 3309 souls or 1*37 per cent of the entire population. 

II. —Professional persons, 1049 or 0*43 per cent. 

III. —In service or performing personal offices, 1986 or 0*82 per cent. 

IV. —Engaged in agriculture and with animals, 56,047, or 22*86 per cent. 

V. —Engaged in commerce and trade, 2991 or 1*24 per cent. 

VI. —Employed in mechanical arts, manufactures, and engineering operation^ ^ 

and engaged in the sale of articles manufactured or otherwise prepared 
for consumption, 12,523 or 5*20 per cent. 

VII.—Miscellaneous persons not classed otherwise (a) wives 65,492, and 
children 96,984, in all 162,476 or 67*49 per cent; and (5) miscellaneooa 
persons, 1363 or 0 56 per cent; total 163,839 or 68*05 per cent. * 

The general chapter on the poptilation of Gujardt includes such 
information as is available regarding the origin and customs of the 
Fanch Mahals people. The following details show the strength of 
the difEerent castes and races as far as it was ascertained by the 
1872 census. 

Of Brahmans, exclusive of sub-divisions, were thirty divisions, 
■with a strength of 5957 souls (males 3194, females 2763) or 2*63 • 
per cent of the total Hindu population. The chief classes are 
Shrigaud (1838), Audich (1264), Mevada (859), Modh (486), and 
Nagar (218). Except the Nagars of whom many are holders of, 
alienated land and recipients of cash allowances, the majority of 
Brahmans live on alms. Some are peasants and a few are Govern¬ 
ment servants. The Deccan Brahmans who,. under H. H. Sindians 
government held high positions numbered 222 souls. 

Of Writers there were two classes, Brahma Kshatris (27), and . 
Parbhus (39), with a strength of 66 souls (males 54, females 12) or 0*3 . 
per cent of the total Hindu population. The Brahma Kshatris are 
employed in Government ofiBces. New comers brought by the 
British at the time of the transfer of the district, they keep up 
houses in Broach and other parts of Gujardit and are not yet regular^ 
settled in the district. The Parbhus are all Kayasth Parbhus <» 
the Deccan districts chiefly in the service of Government. They are 
said to have come into the district during the government of H. H. 
Sindia. 

Of Mercantile, Trading, and Shop-keeping classes, were 6688* 
V&nife belonging to sixteen divisions, 295 Marvddi Shravaks of two 
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divisions, 621 Gujarati Shravaks of two divisions, and 59 Bhatias, 
a total strength of 7663 souls (males 4124, females 3539) or 3’39 
per cent of the total Hindu population. In a district inhabited 
chiefly by the unsettled classes, the Vani5,s have many chances of 
making money. A considerable number of Bhils, Kolis, Naikdas, 
and other poor classes are wholly dependent on their Vania and 
Shravak money lenders. 

Of Cultivators, besides the Bhils and Naikdas, were seven classes 
with a total strength of 102,925 souls (males 54,604, females 48,321) 
or 45’58 per cent of the whole Hindu population. Of these 5112 
(males 2819, females 2293) were Kanbis ; 5347 (males 2809, females 
2538) Kajputs; 928 (males 533, females 395) Kachhias ; 957 (males 
504, females 453) Mails; 1030 (males 535, females 496) Ravals ; 
11,389 (males 5840, females 5549) Pateliyas; and 78,162 (males 
41,564, females 36,598) Kolis. The Kanbis and Kachhias found 
chiefly in the west are said to have come from Baroda and Kaira. They 
are skilled husbandmen. The Rajputs though as cultivators inferior 
to Kanbis are steadily applying themselves to agriculture. The 
MSlis and Ravals are superior to Koli cultivators. The Pateliyas found 
in Dohad claim Rajput descent. Originally settled near Pavagad 
they are said to have moved from Champaner. And as among 
them were more men than women they intermarried with the Bhils 
of Gangdi. Hence they were called vatdliyds or the impure, a name 
which has been gradually corrupted into Pateliyas. The Kolis are 
found in the west. Of the whole number 75,738 were Talabdds, 
ninety-four Bariyas, 555 Patanvadias, 1330 Lunavadias, eighty 
Khdnt, and 207 were not classed. Strong and active in body, their 
want of forethought and love of opium combine to give the money¬ 
lenders the benefit of most of their labour. 

Of Manufacturers there were three classes, with a total strength of 
718 souls (males 399 females 319) or 0’32 per cent of the total 
Hindu population. Of these 590 (males 320, females 270) were 
Ghdnchis, oilpressers; 82 (males 53, females 29) Bhavsars, calico 
printers; 46 (males 26, females 20) Chhipas, calenders. 

Of Artisans there were nine classes, with a total strength of 6134 
souls (males 3194, females 2940) or 2'71 per cent of the total Hindu 
population. Of these 608 (males 315, females 293) were Sonis, gold 
and silver smiths ; 1020 (males 534, females 486) Suthars, carpenters; 
4 (males 4, females none) Kansdras, coppersmiths ; 110 (males 58, 
females 52) Kadiyas, bricklayers ; 29 (males 20, females 9) Saldts, 
masons; 1650 (males 866, females 784) Lnhars, blacksmiths; 62 
(males 32, females 30) Lakharas, makers of lac bangles; 757 (males 
388, females 369) Daijis, tailors; and 1894 (males 977, females 917) 
Kumbhars, potters. 

Of Bards there were two classes, with a total strength of 1091 
souls, or 0-48 per cent of the whole Hindu population. Of 
these 139 (males 73,females 66) were Bhats,bards; and952 (males 
515, females 437) Chdrans, genealogists. The Bh&ts and Charans 
have lost their former special position and maintain themselves 
chiefly as husbandmen and cultivators. 
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Of Personal Servants there were two classes, with a total strength 
of 1885 souls or 0'83 per cent of the total Hindu population. Of 
these 1721 (males 902, females 819) were Hajams, barbers; 164 
(males 79, females 85) Dhobhis, washermen. 

Of Herdsmen and Shepherds there were three classes, with a total 
strength of 2854 souls or 1'26 per cent of the total Hindu popula¬ 
tion. Of these 1736 (males 930, females 806) were Bharvads; 110^ 
(males 613, females 489) Rabaris; and 16 (males 15, and female 1) 
Ahirs. They support themselves by the sale of sheep, wool, and 
clarified butter; the sheep they sell to Musalman traders, the wo(d 
they sell to Kamalias or blanket weavers, and the clarified butter, ghi, • 
to Vanife. The Rabaris own cows and buffaloes and to a small 
extent cultivate. 

Of Fishers and Sailors there were two classes with a total strength 
of 2228 souls (males 1190, females 1038) or 0’98 per cent of the 
whole Hindu population. Of these 858 (males 468, females 390) 
were Bhois, and 1370 (males 722, females 648) Machhis. Bhois and 
Machhis are found chiefly in Godhra. Besides fishing they till land 
and act as fen-ymen across the Mahi. The Bhois also grow shingodi, 
Trapa bispinosa, in the beds of ponds. 

Of Labourers and Miscellaneous Workers there were eleven classes, 
with a total strength of 6842 souls (males 3832, females 3010) (» 
3-03 per cent of the whole Hindu population. Of these 191 (males 
104, females 87) were Golas, ricepounders; 311 (males 206, females 
105) Kalals, liquorsellers and labourers; 286 (males 178, females 108) 
Marathas of several castes from the Deccan employed chiefly as 
servants; 75 (males 40, females 35) Vaghris, fowlers and hunters; 
1621 (males 850, females 771) Ravalias, cotton-tapemakera and 
labourers; 27 (males 18, females 9) Bhadbhunjas, grain parchers; 
191 (males 99, females 92) Kamalias, makers of blankets, kdmli', 
1950 (males 1212, females 738) Vanjaras; 1835 (males 929, females 
906) Lubanas; 268 (males 144, females 124) Ods, diggers; and 
87 (males 52, females 35) Bavchas apparently of Deccan origin, 
labourers. The Vanjaras, whose carrying trade has suffered by the 
introduction of railways, are to a pretty large extent, especially in 
the Marva quarter of the Godhra sub-division, beginning to settle as 
cultivators and day labourers. They live in separate huts not in 
villages, and though poor and wanting in skill are quiet and orderly. 
The Lubanas are found in Dohad. Formerly rulers of Jambua 
about twenty miles from Dohad they are said to have been defeated 
and driven out by the Rathod Rajputs. Besides tilling the ground 
they act as earners taking grain from Dohad and bringing back salt. 

Of Unsettled Tribes there were three, with a total strength of 
75,492 souls (males 38,388, females 37,104) or 33'43 per cent rf 
the total Hindu population. Of these 69,222 (males 35,086, 
females 34,136) were Bhils; 6118 (males 3186, females 2932) 
Naikdas ; and 152 (males 116, females 36) Talavias. 

The Bllils are generally very dark in colour, the men muscular, 
well built, and of a medium height, the women well made but with 
coarse irregular features. Among the men, except the top knot. 
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the hair of the head though sometimes cut short is as a rule worn 
long. The moustache is worn by all, whiskers by some and in most 
cases the chin is shaved. »The women fasten their hair in braids or 
plaits brought low down over each temple. The Bhils have no 
village site or group of houses. Each man lives in his field. The 
Bhil’s hut is usually built of bamboo wattled between supporting 
columns of wood and strongly plastered with grass and mud. 
The roof is sometimes tiled but more commonly thatched. The 
hut divided inside into two rooms is surrounded by a cattle- 
shed, a threshing floor, and a small yard for stacking grain and 
fodder. The whole enclosed by a strong high creeper-covered 
fence has a home-like and comfortable air. Of household goods the 
stock is small. Outside may be seen, if the family is well-to-do, a 
pair or two of bullocks, or a bullock and a buffalo, a cow, or two 
goats, and a number of fowls, a cart, and of field tools, a plough, a 
weeder, kharpi, and a crowbar or ploughshare, kodali. But most Bhils 
have no carts and some of them have no cattle. In the hut besides 
the sleeping mat, the hand grindstone, and a roll of blanket or tom 
coverlet, there is nothing but some bamboo baskets and a few pots 
and cups most of them of clay. 

The Bhil’s every day dress is a cloth wound round the loins and a 
long atrip twisted round the head. In the rains and cold weather 
he carries a thick coarse gray blanket. The women commonly 
dress in a large petticoat, ghdgra, passed between the legs and 
tucked into the waist band before and behind. They also wear the 
bodice, and where they can afford it a large sadi wrapped round 
the body and brought over the head. They tattoo their faces, and 
to make room for their ornaments, pierce and slash their ears and 
noses till they are unpleasant to look at. Bracelets of tin or brass 
cover the arm from the wrist to the elbow and others of glass or lac 
are sometimes worn between the elbow and the shoulder. On their 
legs women of good family wear just below the knees a ring with 
small bells or rattles. Their broad brass anklets worn in tiers from 
the ankle to the knee weigh altogether about ten pounds and are so 
clumsy that the women at work in the fields have to stoop instead 
of sitting down. In the hot season they burn the wearer’s skin and 
limbs. If she can afford it she usually wears a silver chain on each 
side of the head, fastened round the ear and hooked into the braid 
over the temple so as to hang over the cheek. 

The every day food of a well-to-do Bhil is rice, cooked with salt 
and mixed in buttermilk, and of an ordinary Bhil, Indian com and 
buttermilk boiled with pepper pods and sometimes split peas mixed 
with vegetables. Except the ass, horse, camel, rat, snake, monkey, and 
among women the witch-loved domestic fowl, the Bhils eat all animals. 
During the hot weather months the poorer classes live chiefly on 
mangoes, and on rdyan, and mahuda berries. Most are peasants, some 
of them tilling regularly, though roughly, the same fields ; others are 
always changing their houses and lands, and a few wander among the 
woods and Uve by wood-ash tillage. Fifty years ago there were 
almost daily complaints of their daring aggressions.*^ Though they 
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are still poor and somewliat nnsettled they are not as a class givoi 
to serious crime. Fifty years ago the Bhils never approached a 
town except to attack it. Now the str^bts of Dohad are crowded 
with Bhils trafficking with grain dealers, crowding round the mon^> 
lender’s door, mixing with the people, making purchases, chat^f 
with their friends and selling grain, vegetables, wood, and grass. 
Nine-tenths of the raw produce of Dohad is sown, tended, and reaped 
by Bhils. Many are sunk in debt. But they are no longer a tnbe 
of outcast robbers. Among Hindus, though not considered one of 
the classes whose touch defiles, the Bhil holds a very low place. 
He eats food cooked by a Musalman and no high caste Hindu will ' 
take water from his hands. 

Except the female deities known as mdta or devi, Bhils do not 
worship the ordinary Brahman gods. They reverence the moon and 
swear by it and believe in witches and in the evil eye. Their chief 
objects of worship are spirits and ghosts. To these in the forests n«uf 
an old tree, or often at some chance spot, they offer clay horses, jars, 
and beehive-shaped vessels. In honour of the spirits in most of the^ 
spirit-yards they also raise beams of timber, sometimes as much as 
twelve feet long poised on two uprights in the form of a roi^h 
seat. Here they offer a goat and a cock ; numbers of Bhils coming 
together to eat the sacrifice and drink. Brahmans are not held in 
special respect. Ravals who originally belonged to the Bhat class art 
as their sacrificial priests. There is generally one Raval’s family m 
every Bhil settlement, who, though they eat and drink with the 
Bhils, marry only among themselves. Among the Bhils are devotees, 
bhagais, and exorcists, bands, who leaving their families give them¬ 
selves up to a religious life. These men are much resorted to for 
their power over ghosts and spirits. The animal they hold in most 
veneration is the horse. Their chief observances are in honour of the 
dead. Their only regular Hindu festivals are Holi (March), Dasera 
(September) and Divffi (October). They fast twice in the year on 
JPhagan sud 11 (March) and at the Holi (March). 

In the life of a Bhil are four chief ceremonies, naming, shaving, 
marriage, and death. Five days after a birth the child and mother 
are bathed and the child is named. Between two and five years old 
the child’s head is shaved. The child’s aunt takes the hair in her lap 
and wrapping it in her clothes receives a cow, buffalo, or other 
present from the child’s father. A well-to-do Bhil generally gete 
his son married at fourteen or fifteen and his daughter before she is 
twelve. But, as a rule, marriage seldom takes place before the boy is 
twenty and the girl fifteen. The choice is made by the relations of 
the bride and bridegroom. In the morning of the marriage day the 
bride and bridegroom, each at their own homes, are rubbed with 
yellow turmeric powder. The bridegroom is bathed and has his 
eyes and cheeks marked with soot. He wears a turban, a long cOat 
of county cloth, a waist cloth or dhotav, and a sword. The parly 
starts with drums and cymbals to the bride’s village. The women 
Mlow sin^g. On reaching the bride’s house the bridegroom's 
mends are seated on one side of a mdndva or booth built in front 
of the door. The bride is then led in by her mother and seated 
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opposite the bridegroom. Their hands are joined and the hems of 
their garments tied. Then while three women sing songs the bride 
and bridegroom walk together twelve times round a branch of the 
salyara tree placed in the middle of the booth. When this is over 
the bride and bridegroom feed each other with wheaten bread and 
molasses. Then the knot is unloosed and after the party has taken 
a meal the garments of the bride and bridegroom are again tied and 
the bridegroom taking the bride with him returns to his house. 
The marriage expenses vary in the case of the bridegroom from 
£8 to £14 (Rs. 80-Es. 140) and in the case of the bride from 10s. to 
£1 10s. (Rs. 5-Rs. 15). A man may marry a second or a third wife 
in the lifetime of the first. A woman marries again, not only if her 
husband dies but if she gets tired of him, and can bring another 
man to take her and pay her husband his marriage expenses. The 
children, if there are any, stay with the father. A Bhil youth and 
girl anxious to marry but unable to find the necessary £7 (Rs. 70) 
or so, not uncommonly arrange that he should carry her off on her 
way to or from some fair or wedding feast. She then lives with him 
his wife, and when her parents come in pursuit, an agreement is 
made for paying the dowry by instalments, or in some other way 
suited to the bridegroom’s means. 

When life is gone, the relations, bathing the body, place a waist 
cloth, dhotcur, over it, and laying it on a rough bamboo bier carry 
it to the burning ground. The son or other nearest relation of 
the deceased sets the pyre alight all round. When the body is half 
burnt the mourners bathe and returning to the deceased’s house 
smoke tobacco for a short time, and after saluting each other 
go home. As soon as the deceased’s family can raise enough money 
the anniversary day is held when much liquor is drunk. If the 
deceased was a man of importance, a year or two after his death his 
relations go to a stone mason and make him cut on a stone slab the 
figure of a man on horseback with a spear in his hand. When his 
task is done the mason is paid by the gift of a cow or she-buffalo. 
The stone is washed, daubed with red powder, covered with a white 
cloth, and taken to the village spirit-yard or devastMn. There a goat 
is killed, its blood sprinkled on the stone, and its flesh cooked and 
eaten with as much liquor as the party can afford. 

When there is a great want of rain the women and girls go out 
dancing and singing with bows and arrows and seizing a buffalo 
belonging to another village sacrifice it to the goddess Kali. The 
headman of the village whose buffalo is taken seldom interferes. If 
he does the women arsing him and threatening to shoot him almost 
always have their own way. 

Among the Bhils are many tribes or clans, some of them claiming 
a Rajput descent and bearing such names as Makvana, Rathod, and 
Parmar. Members of the different clans live in the same village 
and intermarry. Each clan has its own head or tddvddi distinct from 
the Government patel. In each clan disputes are settled by a 
pancMyat or council of five Bhils. This council settles maraage 
disputes, punishes breaches of caste rules, and when the offender is 
penitent fixes the amount of the atonement fine. The parties interested 
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in the dispute entertain the members of the panchdyat with liquor. 
A man is put out of caste if he behaves improperly with the wife of a 
relation. But if a nephew has intercourse with his father’s sister or a 
younger brother with his elder brother’s wife^ it is thought no sin. 
A man who has intercourse with his younger brother’s wife is put out 
of caste. The other Bhils do not eat, drink, or smoke with him. If 
he begs for pardon some of the leading Bhils of his village call two 
or three men of a sect called Vasoya and cause him to give them 
a present of from 10s. to £1 (Rs. 5- Rs. 10). If the Vasoya allows 
him to drink or smoke with him the offender is let back into the 
caste. The Bhils have no gamesj drinking is their great amusement. 
They sometimes play a bamboo lute. But the chief musical instru¬ 
ment is the drum beaten at varying rates according as the occasion 
is sad or joyful. A string instrument of the sitdr order made of 
half a gourd with a bamboo handle and a single wire string is also 
sometimes used. Though still careless and poor, the BhUs have 
made a considerable advance under the British Government. At the 
end of 1877 twenty-six of their boys were attending school.^ 

Na'ikda's numbering 5966 souls are found only in the wildest 
parts of the Panch Mahals and Rewa Kantha. Of their origin 
two stories are told. One that their ancestors were grooms to the 
Musalm^n nobles and merchants of Champaner, who took to the woods 
on the decay of that city towards the close of the sixteenth century. 
The other states that they are descended from an escort sent by 
the Rdja of Baglan to the Raja of Champaner. The Ndikdas are 
generally small in stature, thin and wiry. They can endure a great 
deal of fatigue, are remarkably active, and are not wanting in courage. 
They are black in colour with dark eyes, square faces, and irregular 
features. Among both men and women the hair is worn rough and 
long. Their dwelling is a hut, the frame of rough timber, the walls of 
reeds and bamboo, generally plastered with cowdung and clay, the roof 
peaked and, except a few that are tiled, thatched with grass and 
dried teak or palm leaves. The house is divided into two parts, 
one for the cattle, the other for the family. In front is a platform 
where grass is stored and mahuda flowers and ears of Indian com 
are laid to dry. The property of a Naikda family is small. Of 
farm stock, sometimes a few cattle and generally a goat or two and 
some fowls. Of field tools, a few have a plough, the rest only an 
axe and a hoe. Of house furniture, there is a rough stone hand mill, 
a long wooden pestle, and in the ground a small wood or stone 
mortar, and some clay pots. Except the chiefs and a few others in 
good circumstances who dress like Rajputs or Kolis, the men wear a 
few yards of dirty ragged cloth round the loins and a second cloth 
round the brow showing at the crown the disordered ruflfled hair. The 
women wear over the shoulders a robe or sddi of a dark blue or red 
colour, a petticoat, and sometimes a bodice. 


S’' the Bhil and Niikda accounts have been obtained 
?“penftendcnt of Police, Panch Mahils, and RAo BahAdar 
JNandahankar, Assistant Political Agent, Rewa K;in«;l., 
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Except tin and brass earrings the men wear no ornaments. The 
women wear tin eaiTings, necklaces of heads or shells, and brass bangles 
and armlets in shape and make, except that they wear only one 
instead of many tiers, much like those worn by Bhil women. 

Their chief food is Indian corn gruel; the well-to-do sometimes 
using coarse rice or the poorer panics. Except the ass, crow, and 
snake, few forms of flesh are forbidden the Naikda. They eat large 
black ants, squirrels, and even dead animals, and work such 
mischief among monkeys, or as they call them tree sheep, that even 
in large towns the sight of a Naikda is said to be enough to frighten 
off the monkeys. For months in each year, their stock of grain 
done, most of them live on wild fruits and roots. They are much 
given to mahiula spirits, and at their festivals drink to excess. 

The Naikdas are labourers and wood-cutters. A few have bullocks 
and ploughs and till fixed fields. But with most theirs is only the 
rough wandering hill-side tillage, burning brushwood and among the 
ashes sowing the coarser panics. When the seed comes up, the 
Naikda raises in the middle of the clearing a rude platform on four 
posts and on this stays night and day watching the crop. Besides 
cultivating they gather the flower and berries of the mahuda tree, 
some medicinal roots and barlts, gum, lac, honey, and wax. As wood¬ 
cutters they are either hired by forest officers or by large landholders, 
or oftener themselves cut timber and bring it for sale to Godhra and 
other markets. In almost every part of the work their women help 
them and they seldom leave the district in search of employment. 

In 1818 when they first came under British authority, the Naikdas 
had the worst possible name for savage cruelty. In 1826 they were 
Said* ‘ to exceed the Bhils in their predatory and lawless habits, in 
their cruelty, bloodthirstiness, and love of independence, and in the 
total disregard of all the customs and usages of social life.’ Their 
chiefs used to organize forays, and engage Sidis and Makranis to 
help them. Numbers of cattle were collected and kept in the hills 
until ransomed. The proceeds of the raid were then distributed 
among all who had taken a part in it. In 1838 their depredations 
became so daring that a force had to be sent against them. For 
some years they were more orderly. But in 1854 they were still a 
peculiarly savage and predatory class living in the most remote and 
impervious forests. In 1868 the Naikdas were stirred up to rebellion 
by one of their holy men or bhagats. A force of over a thousand 
(1066) foot and horse with nine European officers^ was sent against 
them. At the beginning of the campaign their leader, whom it was 
believed no bullet could harm, was fortunately shot, and the rising 
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* Bom. Gov. Sel. XXIIL 139, 152. ‘May the Niikdis seize yon’ is still a common 
imprecation among bullock drivers. 

* The details were: of foot, of the 26th Regiment N. I. three European officers and 
250 men; of the 6th Regiment N. I. three European officers and 300 men; of the 
13th Regiment N. L three European officers and 191 men; of the Gnjariit Bhil corps 
69; 0 * the G4ikw4r’a Arabs 100 ; and of the LunAv4da Makrdnis 25. Of horse there 
Were of the Poona Horse one BisAldAr and ten troopers, of the GAikwAr’s mounted 
police 100; and 31 of the Fanch MahAls, Kaira, and Ahmedabad mounted police. 
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was at an end. Since then the tribe has remained quiet and during 
the last two years (1875-1877) has been almost free from crime. Lazy, 
thriftless, and fond of drink, the Naikdas are poor, most of them sunk 
in debt. The yearly income of a Naikda family may be estimated at 
from £6 to £10 (Rs. 60-Rs. 100) and their monthly expenses at 
from 10s. to 14s. (Rs. 5-Rs. 7). Though they eat carrion and' 
rank among the very lowest classes,-their touch though avoided is 
not held to cause pollution. Except the Bariya Naikdas, they eat 
with Musalmans but not with Dheds or Bhangias. Naikdas show’ 
no respect to Brahmans,^ and care little for Brahmanic rites, fasts, 
or feasts. Beyond, if they can afford it, giving a dinner in their 
honour they perform no ancestral or shrddh ceremonies. Except 
that they sometimes pour oil over Hanuman, and, though they are not 
allowed to enter her temple worship the mother or Mata on Pavdgad 
hill and at other local fairs, the objects of their worship are spirits and 
ghosts. They show no respect for the Muhammadan religion and 
neither worship nor make offerings at Muhammadan shrines. In; 
honour of spirits whom they invoke by various fantastic names, 
they fix teak posts in the ground, roughly hacking them at the top 
into something like a human face. Over these posts they smear 
cow’s milk or red lead, and round them set rows of small clay 
horses. The ceremonies are conducted by Koli priests or pujdris, 
who while the worship is going on keep the Naikdas at a distance. 

Marriage and death are among Ndikdas the only occasions of cere¬ 
mony. The age for marriage, both among boys and girls, is from 
eighteen to twenty. To arrange a marriage the boy’s father goes to the 
father of the girl and asks him if he will give his daughter in marriage. 
If he agrees, the boy’s father pays him from 4s. to 10s. (Rs. 2-Rs. 5) 
and leaves. He then, with some friends, bringing a rupee’s worth of 
molasses comes back. He places some molasses in the girl’s hand, 
laying on it a rupee, and a half or a quarter anna coin. Of the rest of 
the molasses half and sometimes the whole is given to the friends of the 
girl. The wedding day is fixed by the Naikdas after examining the 
stars. On the appointed day a booth of fresh leaves is built in front 
of the bride’s house. In the afternoon with horns, drums, and cymbals, 
the bridegroom, with his parents and a number of relations and friend^ 
comes to the bride’s father’s house. The boy’s father pays the girl’e 
father from £1 10s. to £5 (Rs. 15-Rs. 50), and the two families dine 
together, the bride’s father furnishing liquor and the bridegroom’s 
party bringing their o-wn food. After dinner the bride and bride¬ 
groom are seated face to face in the square, or chon, in the centre of 
the booth, and by two old men, one from each family, called for the 
occasion priests or pujdris, have their hands joined and their skurts 
tied. Then a sheet is thrown over their heads, and the old men 
give them some balls of flour and molasses. When each has twice 
fed the other, the cloth is drawn away and the marriage is over, 


common belief, says Mr. Nandshankar, is that they hold the killing of a 
to be an act of merit. Referring to the feast on the thirteenth da/ aft« 
death of one TttVAMorWfu, brow-mark, wearer, a 
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Then every one drinks as much liquor as he can, drums and cymbals 
strike up, and all ends in a dance, the men and women dancing by 
themselves. In many cases there is no ceremony of this kind. If a 
girl reaches the age of sixteen and her parents have not betrothed her, 
she may go and live with any man she chooses, and if he agrees to 
pay her parents from £1 12s. to £5 (Rs. 16-Rs. 50) no objection is 
raised. Again, if a woman deserts her husband and goes to live with 
another man he pays the husband from £1 12s. to £6 (Rs. 16 -Rs. 60). 
If the husband agrees to give up his wife, he is paid nothing. A 
widow may marry again. On such occasions there is no ceremony. The 
husband presents her with a new petticoat, hodice, and robe. He 
comes to her house and takes her away with him. But this must be 
done at night, for it is the common belief that if a widow is married 
in the day time the village will be burnt down. A man may have at 
the same time more than one wife. The Naikdas do not intermarry 
with any other caste. But if a Koli woman lives with a Naikda, or 
a Koli with a Naikda woman, they are admitted into the Naikda caste. 
The Naikda burn their dead usually at a place some distance from 
their village. The corpse, wrapped in cloth, is laid on a bamboo 
bier and carried by men of the tribe, or in a cart, to the burning 
ground. When the pyre is ready, it is kindled by the deceased's 
nearest male relation. Nine days after the burning of the body 
the nearest relations go to the burning place and gathering the ashes 
into a heap, place on it an earthen jar full of water. On their 
return home, the relations of the deceased shave their heads and 
faces. On the same day, the person who lighted the funeral pyre 
cooks rice at his house. Placing this on a plate made of four leaves 
of the khdkhm or Butea frondosa tree, he pours a little butter over 
it, and then sets fire to it. Some more of the grain, laid on five 
leaf plates, is sprinkled with butter and given to children to eat. On 
the twelfth day, the family of the deceased make ready rice or panic, 
kodra, and Indian-corn gruel, with, if they can afford it, a little 
butter, and call those who were at the funeral, or if they are rich 
enough, they ask the whole village. The guests do not all'meet at 
one time. They come when they like, and taking their share of the 
food either eat it on the spot or take it with them to their homes. 
Among the Naikdas authority and power is centred in four chiefs. 
Of these one lives at Sivrajpur in Halol; a second at Gondola in the 
Udepur state; a third at Sagtala in the Bariya state; and a fourth 
at Dandiapura under Jambughoda. At a moment’s notice these men 
could between them raise the wholetribe of Naikdas. Except foreating 
with a Dhed, Chamar, or Bhangi, a Naikda would not be put out of 
caste. In such a case he would not be re-admitted unless he gave 
a dinner to his caste-men. During the last fifty years the Naikdas 
have, as a class, made a great advance towards orderly habits. At 
Jambughoda and at Sagtala in Bariya a few of them have, since 
1869, sent their boys to school, and two sons of the saint, or hhagat, 
hanged in 1868 enlisted in the Gujarat Bhil corps in 1870 and are 
doing weU. 

Of workers in leather there were two classes, with a total strength 
of 3097 souls (males 1643, females 1454) or 1-37 per cent of the 
B 167-29 
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total Hindu population. Of these 1160 (males 622, females 538) 
were Mochis, shoemakers, and 1937 (males 1021, females 916) wem 
Khalpas, tanners. . 

Besides the Khalpas there were three depressed classes, with 
total strength of 7882 souls (males 4151, females 3731) or 3'49 pw 
cent of the whole Hindu population. Of these 575 (males 29S(, 
females 282) were Grarudas, priests to the Dheds; 4422 (males 234^ 
females 2074) Dheds, sweepers and carriers of dead animals j 
2885 (males 1510, females 1375) Bhangias, scavengers. | 

Devotees and religious mendicants of various names, Brahtna- 
charis, Vairagis, Gosais, and Sadhus, numbered 941 (males 504, 
females 437) or 0‘41 per cent of the entire Hindu population. ’ 

In its Mnsalman inhabitants Panch Mahals stand the last of life 
British districts of Gujarat, with 14,921 souls or 6'19 per cent of the 
district population. Of their whole number 7213 were in 1872 
returned as settled in the towns of Godhra, 4226 in Dohad, 1663 
inKalol, 1111 in Jhalod, and 708 in Halol. Exclusive of 4537 femal* 
and 5325 children, in all 9862 or 66'09 per cent of the whole the 
male adult Mnsalman population (5059) were in 1872 employed as 
follows : In Government or other public service 512 ; in professionttB 
213; in personal service 553; in agriculture 1027; in trade 1024; 
in mechanical arts and manufactures 1563; and in miscellaneous 
callings 167. In addition to the four main divisions, Syeds, Shaikhs, 
Pathans and Moghals, numbering altogether 4621 souls or about 
one-third of the whole, there are several classes almost all of them 
descendants of converted Hindus. Of these the Ghtochis and 
Bohoras are the most important. The Ghanchis or oilmen known an 
Ghanchi Bohoras numbering 4461 souls and found chiefly in tlie 
Godhra sub-division were originally Hindus, probably of the Ghancm 
caste. They claim to be the followers of a certain Mansur, and affi 
said to abhor all other Musulmans and to be well inclined towards 
Hindus. They had formerly the entire command of the carrying trade 
through the Panch Mahals, travelling east as far as Ratlam apd 
Indor and west to Ahmedabad, Broach, and Surat. Since the 
opening of the Pali branch of the Bombay and Baroda railway they 
go no further than between Central India and Pali. The change hM 
interfered greatly with their former occupation. Near Godhra sevenM 
of the Ghanchis have begun to settle down as cultivators. Tim 
Shia Bohords number 3126 souls, 2343 of them of the Daudi and 
783 of the Sulemani sects. They live in towns and carry on a large 
trade in grain and other articles. As a class they are well-to-do. 

Of the total Parsi population of seventeen souls, eight wew 
settled in the Godhra sub-division, two in Dohad, four in K^ol, at® 
three in Halol. Exclusive of five women and one child, the adiut 
male population were employed in 1872 as clerks in Government 
offices and engaged in liquor and other trades. 

Of the twenty-four Christians, six were European officers and wost 
of the rest their servante. 
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With the exception of the people of two towns numbering 22,107 
souls or9'18 per cent of the entire inhabitants, the population of the 
district, according to the census returns of 1872, lived in 661 villages 
with an average of 329'76 souls per village. Only Vejalpur in the 
Godhra sub-division is walled. A Koli village generally consists of 
a single street or road between two rows of mud huts. The line of 
houses is often broken by a yard for cattle or for grain or perhaps 
by a well. At one end of the village is in most cases an old 
tamarind or mango tree, its stem surrounded by a small stone and 
earth platform where the village council meets, matters of common 
interest are talked over, and disputes settled by the headman. The 

g jorer Kolis and almost all Bhils and Naikdas do not live in villages. 

ach has a separate dwelling and in many parts of the district they 
move from place to place. Of the whole number of villages 324 had 
less than 200 inhabitants;! 220 from 200 to 500; eighty-five from 500 
to 1000; twenty-four from 1000 to 2000; six from 2000 to 3000; and 
two from 3000 to 5000. As regards the number of houses there 
was in 1872 a total of 56,922, or on an average 32'88 houses to the 
square mile. Of the total number, 7482 houses lodging 22,427 
persons or 9'32 percent of the entire population at the rate of three 
souls to each house, were buildings with walls of fire-baked bricks 
and roofs of tile. The remaining 49,440 houses accommodating 
218,316 persons or 90'68 per cent, with a population per house of 
4'42 souls, included all buildings with thatch or leaves or whose outer 
walls were of mud. • 

The village establishment generally includes the village headman, 
jpatel} the village accountant, taldti; the watchmen, rdvanias ; and 
the messenger, havdlddr. The artisans, who are paid by the villagers 
in kind, live in towns and large villages. Most of the village head¬ 
men are Kolis, Bhils, and Naikdas. The rest are generally Kanbis, 
Rajputs, Pateliyas, or Lubands. The watchmen, rdvanias, are chiefly 
Bhils and Naikdas. The headmen are held in much respect. At,all 
village religious ceremonies and on betrothal, marriage, and death 
Pelebrations, their presence is desired and they are given places of 
special honour. 

At the time of transfer (1853) the district was in great want of 
people. Some account is given below of the eSorts from time to 
time made by Government and the officers in charge of the district 
to draw settlers from the crowded parts of central Gujarat. The 
gn^eat increase in the population shows that to some extent these 
rftorts have succeeded. But up to 1877 all attempts to colonize on 
a large scale failed. In that year a movement took place among some 
of the lower class cultivators of central Gujarat of special interest, 
not only because it was spontaneous and widespread, but because 
in spite of very great difficulty both in the character of the settlers 
and of their first seasons in the Panch Mahals, it has to some extent 
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! In different parts of the Dohad sub-di-rision extensire fonndations mark the sites 
of many large villages destroyed according to the local belief by shocks of earthquake. 
Dohad Survey Beport, 1877. 
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proved a success. In March 1877 the Halol police reported ^ that ovet 
a thousand Talavias, a low class tribe of central Gujarat apparently 
the- same as the Surat Dublas, were encamped close to mount 
Pavagad. They had with them their wiveSj children^ cattle, and some 
store of grain, and said they were come to settle. After the first 
detachment hundreds of families kept pouring in, each with a cart of 
rough bullock sledge piled high with grindstones, bunches of fowls,’ 
clothes, cooking pots, and children. Behind came the father of the 
family loaded, and then the mother and elder children also carrying 
burdens and driving before them their small stock of goats and cows; 
Their answers were always the same. Who are you?—Talavi&. 
Where are you going?—To Mata. What for?—To cultivate. Where 
have you come from?—There; with a long drawl and backward wave! 
of the hand. Why did you leave ?—There was no land, the people 
with money turned us out of our fields. A few more questions, and 
they would give the name of the district and village they came from; 
ending with the refrain ‘ many more of us are on the way.^ On 
reaching Pavagad the first care of each family was to worship at the 
hill-top shrine of the Mata or mother. For days, in an almost unbroken 
stream, the worshippers kept passing up and down, returning witl^ 
their brows smeared with the red mark of the goddess. Camps were 
formed each with its headman or patel ; the people from the different 
districts choosing to camp by themselves. When their camp was 
fixed, each family raised a rough hut and cattle shed and buried their 
supplies of grain in the ground. Some of the old wells, relics of 
Champaner’s greatness, were cleared out and yielded good water. 
This movement was due to a religious teacher or guru who had been 
ordered by the goddess Kalka Mata and a Musalman saint to tell the 
people that if they went back to their old Champaner home they would 
find riches and plenty; if they refused to go they would die. As a 
token of her favour the goddess promised on the night of the March 
full moon to set fire to their offering of butter and rice and to send 
a Brahman to tell them what they should do. On the 22nd, the 
night of the full moon, 7000 of the Talavias went up the hill, each 
carrying something to swell the general offering. All made ready 
and duly laid before the ‘ Mother,’ the worshippers waited watching 
till dawn to see their offering take fire. But no fire came, no 
Brahman and no voice from the goddess. At last tired out they set fire 
to their offering and left convinced that the work had not the mother’s 
favour. Most of them went back to their old homes. Of 1867 famili^ 
only 685 with ten carts, fifty-seven ploughs, 133 bullocks, and about 
250 cows and goats remained. Except a few who chose sites a 
couple of miles off, they settled close to Pavagad, forming twelve 
hamlets, the houses built in square groups, not each by itself lihe 
those of the Panch Mahals Bhils and Naikdas. During the hot 
weather months they earned a hving chiefly by selling firewood in the 
villages near, and by some Government aid in the shape of roadmak¬ 
ing and pond clearing. With this and the help of money advances, 
they were able before the rainy season to finish their houses, to buy 


* Contributed bj W. B. Prescott, Esq., District Superintendent of Police. 
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about 900 head of cattle, and to sow about 79S acres (1359 bighds) 
of land. But the failure of the rains (June-Octoher 1877) pressed them 
hard. Many went to their old homes. The rest, without skill or 
habits of steady work, seem by degrees to be falling back to their 
former position of labourers. As a colony the morement has not been 
a great success. But it is not without good results. An area of 675 
acres (1150 highds) has been cleared for cultivation and may tempt 
settlers from among the Kanbis, Bohoras, and other high class Gujarat 
peasants of whose skilled and prudent labour the Panch Mahals stand 
in much need. Another class of recent settlers are low caste 
Marvadis, who leaving Marvad during the famine of 1869, have fixed 
their homes in the Panch Mahals. Chiefly day labourers, most of 
them are to be found in the east of the district. Besides these 
permanent settlers, road-making and other public works attract labour. 
The workers, chiefly Dheds from Kaira and from Marvad, stay during 
the hot and cold seasons and go away in the rains. 

Of the people of the district three classes leave their villages in 
search of a living. A few Musalmans seek military service in 
native states. Brahmans, leaving their families behind, go long 
begging tours remaining away two or three years at a time, and 
among the labouring classes Bhils at the .beginning of March find 
work in collecting poppy juice in the Malwa opium fields. 
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Agriculture supports 173,819 persons or 72‘20 per cent of tli4 
entire population.* 

Within the limits of the district are great varieties of soil. Ih 
the north-west of Godhra near the Mahi is some alluvial, bhatk^ 
land, south of this a belt of dull black, mdl, such as is found h) 
Thasra, and beyond that a very large tract of light, gorddu, land. 
To the north and north-east of Godhra a rich medium black, hesar, 
bears heavy crops of wheat and gram. Kalol except a few villages 
of dark clayey medium black, besar, well suited to rice, kodra, 
and other coarser grains, is throughout light, gorddu. In the 
south of Halol are stretches of rich but tedly tilled black so3. 
Except stony hill-ridges and patches of shallow gritty red and diy 
black, the soil of the eastern division, both light and black, i^ 
perhaps from the abundance of water, of very high quality. The 
light, varying in shade from fawn to reddish brown yields two, and 
if watered, three crops a year. 

The Government or khdlsa villages of the district contain 
514,052 acres, of which 56,589 acres or 11 per cent are alienated, 
paying only a quitrent, and 33,805 acres or 6'57 per cent are 
unarable waste. The total area of Government arable land is therefore 
423,658 acres, of which 151,194 acres or 35‘68 per cent are occupied, 
and 272,464 or 64'31 per cent are unoccupied. Of these 272,464 
acres of unoccupied arable land, 23,418 acres including grazing 
lands, forests, and homesteads cannot be taken up for cultivation. 
The whole available area of unoccupied arable land is therefor® 
reduced to 249,046 acres. Of the occupied area 3064 acres or 
2'02 per cent are garden land, 8447 or 5'58 per cent unwatered rice 
land, and 139,683 or 92'38 per cent dry crop land. 

Fields are watered from rivers, ponds, and wells. From rivers the 
water is drawn by means of rough wooden lever-lifts, dhekudis, 


1 This total (173,819) is made np of the following items : 

(1) Adult males engaged in agriculture as per census of 1872. 54,666 

(2) Wives of ditto osculated on the basis of the proportion the 
total adult female population of the district bears to the total 

adult male population . 49,229 

(3) Children of 1 and 2 calculated on a similar basis. 70,024 


Total ... 173,819 


This cahmlation is necessary, because the census returns including many of the 
women nnder VII. (Miscellaneoas) show a total of only 473 nnder die special head 
adult agrienltoral females. 
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costing only a few sHllings (E.s. 3 - 4) to set up. Except at the MaKv 
reservoir where are gravitation gates, the system of watering from 
ponds is the same as from rivers. As springs are found close to the 
surface, wells have not to be sunk more than from fifteen to thirty 
feet. A built, paklca, well with water enough for a single leather 
hag costs to make from £20 to £30 (Rs. 200-Rs. 300). 

A plough of land varies greatly according to circumstances. 
When the pay of village headmen was reckoned in land a plough 
was generally taken at about 11^ acres, 20 highas, supposed to be 
the largest area of medium soil that a pair of strong Charotar 
bullocks could properly plough. Under these conditions of soil and 
ploughing Kanbis with specially fine cattle are said to till fifteen 
acres; Vanjaras with well-fed local, pdi, cattle seven acres, andKolis 
with badly kept cattle five acres. But in most places as the soil is 
scratched and not ploughed a pair of bullocks can run over a much 
larger area. In the two assessed sub-divisions the survey returns 
shew for each pair of bullocks, in Kalol an average area of 10-|f 
acres and in Godhra of 

In Godhra and Kalol, the settled parts of the district, the total 
tilled area is parcelled into 13,443 holdings, kluUds, These farms of 
which the largest is 116-|^ acres, and the smallest one acre, contain 
on an average lOJ acres. It is believed that with a five-acre farm 
a husbandman, though scrimped, will not want for food or clothing; 
tliat a seven-acre light soil farm, even though unwatered, will keep 
him in fair comfort, and that from a ten-acre light soil farm he will, 
if thrifty, be able to save. In 1876-77, including ahenated lands, 
the total number of holdings was 25,308 with an average area of 
eight acres. Of the whole number, 13,373, or more than one-half 
were holdings of not more than five acres; 6355 of not more than ten 
acres; 3969 of not more than twenty acres; 1451 of not more than 
fifty acres ; 110 of not more than 100 acres, and fifty above 100 acres. 
Most of the holdings of 100 acres and upwards are in the hands of 
the class of superior landlords known as talukddrs. 

Daring the twenty years ending 1877 ploughs have increased 
from 18,303 to 37,141 or 102-92 per cent; carts from 6129 to 8349 
or 36-22 per cent; and live-stock from 173,859 to 254,262 or 46-24 
per cent. 

Panch MaUU Stock, 1857-1877. 
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In the villages inhabited by the better class of cultivator^ 
Kanbis, Talahda Kolis,Pateliyas, andGhanchis, light soils are manured 
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ploughed twice or thrice, sown through a drill, and a fortnight aSw 
cleaned with a weeder, karah, and smoothed by a log of wood, 

In other parts of the district, the system of husbandry is of thft 
roughest and most primitive kind. Though they do not use dung for 
fuel the people seldom manure their lands ; fallows are kept only to 
a small extent, and land is seldom watered. Few of the Dohad Bhil^ 
have any field tools except one plough and even this many have, 
to borrow. They merely run the plough once lightly through the 
surface of the field and immediately afterwards sow the seed. Thej; 
show neither care nor thrift and leave aU to nature. In the Naruk(^ 
state many of the Naikdas sow their grain among wood ashes. Of 
this practice there are two forms, one locally called fca'jth'o consists of 
burning down a tract of brushwood and without any tillage sowing, 
seed among the ashes; the other called vdlra is to cut down^ 
branches and brushwood and heaping them in one place to set fire to, 
them and sow after loosening the snrface with a pickaxe. Bant^ 
Eleusine coracana, growing during the rains, is almost the onljj 
grain raised by Naikdas. ., 

Of 151,194 acres the total area of occupied land 40,152 acres or, 
26'65 per cent were in the year 1877-78 fallow or under grass. Of 
the 111,042 acres* under cultivation grain crops occupied 94,478 acres, 
or 84'9 per cent, 36,629 of them under maize, makdi, Zea :mys;. 
20,022 under hdjri, Penicillaria spicata; 15,052 under rice, dangar,^ 
Oryza sativa ; 9566 under ndgli, Eleusine corocana; 6771 undOT.-^ 
kodra, Paspalum scrobiculatum; 2964 under jiivdr, Sorghum vnl- 
gare; 513 under wheat, ghau, Triticum aestivum; 314 under cJwnna,. 
Panicum miliaceum; 1.38 under barley, jav, Hordeum hexastichon; 
and 2509 under other cereals of which details are not available,, 
Pulses occupied 27,752 acres or 24-9 per cent, 19,967 of them under 
gram, chana, Cicer arietinum ; 2607 under adad, Phaseolus mungoj 
1935 under mag, Phaseolus radiatus; 1440 under tuver, Cajanus, 
indices ; 312 under peas, vatdna, Pisum sativum, and 1491 under^ 
other pulses. Oil seeds occupied 4519 acres or 4 06 per cent,^. 
3726 of them under gingelly oilseed, tal, Sesamum indicum; 40, 
under rape seed, sarsav, Brassica napus ; and 754 under mustard,. 
rdi, Sinapis racemosa, and other oilseeds. Fibres occupied 929 
acres, 897 of them under Bombay hemp, san, Crotalaria juncea, ahd 
32 under cotton, kapds, Gossypium herbaceum. Miscellaneous crops 
occupied 530 acres, 143 of them under sugarcane, serdi, Sac- 
charum oflScinarum; 34 under tobacco, tamhdkii, Nicotiana tabacum 
4 under poppy, khaskhas, Papaver somniferum; and 349 under 
miscellaneous vegetables and fruits. 

Among the district crops Maize, makdi, Zea mays, the staple food 
of the Panch Mahals people holds the first place, with, in 1877-78,. 
36,629 acres or 32'98 per cent of the whole tillage area. Maize is.; 
one of the chief products of the Dohad sub-division forming, in the,, 
nch lands that yield twice a year, the rainy season or early crop 
sown in June and reaped in September in time to make the ground , 
ready for a cold season crop of wheat or gram. 


1 Of 111,012 acres 17,166 were twice cropped. 
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Millet, hajri, Penicillaria spicata, holds the second place, with 
20,022 acres or 18'03 per cent. It is cultivated chiefly in the western 
sub-divisions of Godhra and Kalol. 

Eice, dangar, Oryza sativa, holds the third place, with 16,052 
acres or 13'55 per cent. It is cultivated in all the sub-divisions. 
Very little is watered and none but sdthi, sutarsal, and other inferior 
and coarse kinds are grown. In embanked fields the seed is sown in 
a nursery and the plants put out. In open fields the seed is sown 
broadcast, a lazy careless tillage adopted by low class cultivators. 
Embanked fields yield rice year after year. But no second crop is 
ever raised from them. Ndgli, Eleusine coracana, kodra, Paspalum 
scrobiculatnm, and juvdr, Sorghnm vulgare, are grown in the 
western sub-divisions. The ordinary Koli tillage of these grains is 
unskilled and unthrifty. The ground is scraped once with the 
plough and after sowing is left unweeded and nncared for till harvest 
time, and then left Waste generally for two or three years. Before 
the introduction of the revenue survey, fields paid rent only when 
cropped. But now with a lower rate levied every year, some 
change in the system of tillage will probably be required. 

Wheat, ghau, Triticum aestivum, with, in 1876-77, 8553 acres is in 
the eastern division a leading and increasing product. Five varieties 
are grown, ddudkhdni white brown very clear and full; kdtha mdlvi, 
not so full as ddudkhdni, with a mixture of inferior reddish wheat ; 
kdika ddudi, thin hard and not full, a mixture of white brown 
and reddish grain; vdjia the worst kind, dull brown with very 
small but soft grain, and gomadia, a low class ddudkhdni, of dull 
white brown with thin and shrivelled grain. Wheat is grown in 
stiff black loam and to a less extent in medium black, besar, soil. 
It is usually sown as a second crop following rice or maize. The 
sowing is in November and December. Before sowing the land 
is ploughed, and when levelled by the clod crusher, the seed is 
sown at the rate of from forty to eighty pounds the acre in drills 
about one foot apart. Manure is seldom used. Panch Mahals 
wheat is sent to central and western Gujarat, Baroda, and the 
surrounding native states. 

Sugarcane, serdi, Saccharum officinarum, is grown in small 
quantities in Godhra and Kalol. It is neither so rich in juice nor 
of so high a quality as Kaira sugarcane. Quantities of molasses 
were at one time exported. But prices fell and as the former 
Government refused to reduce the rates of assessment the culture 
of sugarcane ceased.^ After the transfer its cultivation again 
spread, favoured by a local custom of allowring the hereditary 
officers, desdis and patels, 6i per cent of the revenue derived from 
sugarcane. In 1864 on the gp'ound that it might lead the officers 
m question to force sugarcane cultivation, this grant was stopped,* 
and since then sugarcane has again declined. 

The Poppy, khaskhas, Papaver somnifenim, used to a small extent 
to be grown in Dohad and Jhalod by MaUs, Bhils, and Kanbis. A 


* Major Wallace 71, 12th September 1856, 
B 167—30 
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* Gov. Ees. 2728,19th July 1864. 
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cold weather crop wanting good soil and much water, it was chiefly 
grown along the banks of streams many of which used to be«gay 
with belts of its white or white and red flowers. In growing tlw 
poppy a field of black soil, from which during the rainy season 
maize or hemp had been reaped, was generally chosen. Soon aft«f 
divdli, November-December, the land was four or five times 
ploughed, divided into squares, manured, and sown with poppy seed, 
khaskhas. After sowing, the field was for three months watered 
once a fortnight. The plant was then full grown, watering was 
stopped, and after a fortnight the outer skin of the flower capsule 
was slit and next morning the juice that had oozed out was scraped 
with a knife into a brass pot. The slitting and juice-gathering, a 
slow and hard task, were thrice repeated. After gathering it, the 
juice was mixed with oil at the rate of a quarter of a pound of 
oil to one pound of juice. In this state it was kept by the grower 
till it hardened and was then sold in the market. The buyers, 
rolling it into balls, sold some of it locally and sent the rest to Baroda 
and Bombay. The poppy was never a favourite crop. The law 
(Act I. of 1878) forbidding its growth has caused little hardship. 

Of Pulses, Gram, cJiana, Cicer arietinum, a favourite second or 
cold weather crop in the well watered Dohad valleys, is exported 
in considerable quantities. 

Of Oil Seeds, tal, Sesamum indicnm, is largely grown, the area 
10,044 acres in 1876-77 being greater than in Kaira. Iiarge 
quantities of oil are extracted and exported to Malwa and to cent^ 
and western Gujarat. Oil pressed from doU or mahuda seed is sent 
in considerable quantities to Kapadvanj and there used in the 
manufacture of soap. 

Bombay Hemp, san, Crotalaria juncea, with in 1877-78 an 
area of 897 acres, is by all classes of husbandmen grown both in 
black and light, but chiefly in black soil. It is a rainy season, 
kharif, crop sown on the first fall of rain. At the end of three 
months the seed ripens and the heads are cut off. Then the plants 
are cut, tied in bundles, and for a week or so left to rot in some 
pond or river. When they are taken out the fibres are separated 
and made into coils. Some of it is used locally, either woven by 
Vanjaras into pack saddles or by cultivators .made into ropes. Most 
of the rest goes to Bombay. 

Besides chillies, onions, and other garden produce raised in river- 
bank fields. Potatoes, batata, have of late years been very successfully 
grown. 

Kolis, Bhils, and Naikdds form the bulk of the agricultural 
population. Of the higher classes of cultivators the few Kanbis are 
skilful and thrifty, and in most parts of the district there are local, 
talabda, Kohs, Mails, and Rajputs below Kanbis in knowledge but 
still a valuable peasantry. In Dohad are Pateliyas, Lubanas, and 
Rivals, all superior to the lazy and unthrifty mehvds Koli and Bhil. 
Some Vanjaras and Musalmans of the Ghanchi class, thrown out of 
their former occupation of carrying have taken to tillage. As yet they 
have met with little success. 
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The crops occasionally suffer from mildew and insects. In 1845 
most of the maize was eaten by locusts. Except a few villages on 
the Mahi the district is free from damage by floods. But the rain¬ 
fall is uncertain and during the last twenty years the failure of crops 
from want of rain has on six occasions caused scarcity and distress. 
In 1853 no rain fell after July and all the chief crops failed. In 
1856 the western sub-divisions snffered seriously from the complete 
failure of the latter rain. In 1857 the rains were very late of 
beginning, causing loss of crops in the eastern division. In 1861 
and again in 1864 the rainfall was irregular and scanty. Finally 
in 1877 there were only 19‘10 inches, less than half of the average 
rain supply. The crops failed and sickness and want were so wide¬ 
spread that towards the close of the season (April-June) special 
relief measures were found necessary. 
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Chapter V- According to the 1872 census returns there were in that year. 
Capital. besides well-to-do cultivators and professional men, 1697 persons in, 
positions implying the possession of capital. Of these 423 were 
bankers, money changers, and shopkeepers, and 1274 were merchants 
and traders. Under the 1869-70 income-tax returns 450 persons 
paid on yearly incomes of from £50 to £100 (Rs. 500-Rs. 1000) ; and 
in 1872-73, 101 persons paid on incomes of from £100 to £20(1 
(Rs. 1000 - Rs. 2000) and fifteen on incomes of from £200 to £1000 
(Rs. 2000-Rs. 10,000). Unlike other Gujardt districts the Panch 
Mahals are so poor and backward that there is little capital and few 
savings pressing for investment. Only by Government serv^ta 
are (xovemment securities bought or money laid up in saving^ 
banks. Except the holding of a poor debtor with no other properly, 
land is seldom bought, the yearly return being only from 2 j to 3 
per cent instead of the 20 or 30 per cent the money might yield if 
lent at interest. 

Money-linden. The local money-lenders are Vfoias, Brahmans, and Bohoras. Seven 
or eight of them are men of wealth, bankers who give bills, hundis, 
on Baroda, Bombay, Indor, and Ratlam. Of village money-lenders 
Vanias are the chief, though well-to-do Kanbis also lend money and 
advance grain. A few of these Kanbis who are rich are thought more, 
liberal creditors than the Vdnias. Of the whole body of money*; 
lenders about ten per cent are supposed to deal with townspeople 
only; about sixty per cent with Kolis, Bhils, and the poorer class of 
cultivators, and about thirty per cent both with the poor and the 
well-to-do. 

Bankers, keep the following account books, the cash book, 

rojmel ; the ledger, khdtdvahi ; the monthly account book, dvaro, and 
the interest book, vydjvahi. Those who deal with Kolis and low class 
borrowers keep an account current book, thdmkhdta. Those who are 
shopkeepers as well as money-lenders keep in addition to the first 
four books an account current book, thdmkhdta. In this are entered 
the amounts advanced, the sums recovered and the articles sold some¬ 
times with, sometimes without their value. The register book, nondh, 
generally kept by petty grain, spice, and cloth dealers is in memo¬ 
randum form. An a rule it has only the debit, udhdr, side, receipts 
being entered below the articles sold or the sums advanced. Debts 
are paid in grain or cattle, seldom in money. Creditors almost never 
write off claims as bad debts. However faint the chance of payment 
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the account is kept open and the bond renewed every third year in 
the hope that a day may come when the debtor will be able to pay. 
The amount of grain advanced either for seed or food depends on the 
borrower’s position. It seldom goes beyond 480 pounds, one mani, 
for seed, and 1440 pounds, three manis, for food. The grain is after 
six months repaid in kind sometimes a quarter, but generally half 
as much again as the original amount advanced. 

In a district so poor and so entirely agricultural the borrowers are 
chiefly cultivators moat of them belonging to the unsettled classes, 
low Kolis, Bhils, and Naikdas. As a rule most careless and ill 
informed, they seldom know how the debt began, when and what 
they have paid, or how much is still due. Most of the poorer class of 
cultivators are almost entirely dependent on the money-lender. The 
greater part of their crops when ripe goes to pay off their debts. 
Left with too small a store of grain to last them throughout the 
year they are from time to time forced to borrow. As a rule 
borrowers deal with only one money-lender. When they borrow 
from more than one the creditor who has advanced money to pay 
their rent, or has advanced grain for seed or food has the preference 
and is considered to have the right to attach the crop. When a civil 
action is brought against a KoU or a man of the other poorer classes 
he generally admits the claim. The debtor’s property is seldom sold 
except when he is thought to be likely to dispose of it privately. 
When, in consequence of a civil court decree, immovable property 
is sold it is generally bought by the creditor at a nominal price. 
Though still so poor and backward these tribes have made some 
advance rmder British management, seldom having recourse to the 
robbery and murder so common under the former Government. 

In the case of Bhils the civil courts do not enforce a higher rate of 
interest than six per cent. Practically this limit has little effect, the 
actual rates being indefinitely increased by a system of premiums. 
Naikdas and other unsettled tribes have no credit beyond an 
advance on the security of their crops. Interest is charged by the 
lunar month at rates corresponding to yearly rates of from nine to 
twelve per cent to an artisan with good credit; twelve per cent to a 
cultivator in middling circumstances, and from twelve to fifteen per 
cent to a poor cultivator. On a debt unpaid at the end of the 
year compound interest at the rate of twenty-five per cent on capital 
and interest is charged. In opening accounts with petty traders and 
artisans the banker makes besides interest two or three per cent 
profit as premium. 

At the time of their transfer, the Panch Mahdls had a local cur¬ 
rency both of silver and copper coins made in the Dohad mint. Besides 
the regular mint-profits it was then the practice to farm the right of 
catling in and changing the copper currency twice a year. Except 
putting a fresh mark to it nothing was done to the coin. But the 
fees charged for stamping yielded a yearly revenue of about £110 
(Es. 1100).^ In 1861 owing to the expected introduction of British 
copper coins the value of the local pieces became greatly depreciated 
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and their coinage was stopped. The Dohad rupee ceased to be legal 
tender in 1858 and soon after disappeared. The Baroda, bdbdshai, rupee 
was then the only coin in use and only by degrees was the BritiA 
rupee raised to be the standard. In 1861 all contracts for spirits and 
drugs, and in the year following the land revenue, were declared 
payable in Imperial rupees with the provision that for three years the 
Baroda coin would be taken at the assay rate of exchange.* StiU tiie 
use of the British coin is almost entirely confined to the payment cd 
Imperial dues, the Baroda rupee being the ordinary medium in private 
dealings. The intrinsic and legal value of the Baroda rupee is abor^ 
fourteen percent below that of the Imperial coin. But from its worn 
and injured state its trade value is from eighteen to twenty-two per 
cent less than the Imperial rupee. Its value varies considerably at 
different times of the year. It is unusually depressed when Imperial 
rupees are in demand for the payment of rents and abnormally high 
at the harvest time, Mdh (February) and Vaishdkh (May). Counterfeit 
Baroda coins are common and at the time of exchange each B 
carefully tested by a Vfinia assayer, pdrakh. 

Except in the case of service holdings the practice of mortgaging 
land is not common. According to the registration returns mortgages 
in excess of £10 (Rs. 100) have risen from 93 of the value of £3479 
(Rs. 34,790) in 1869-70, to 151 of the value of £6074 (Rs. 60,740) in 
1876-77. 

Carpenters and bricklayers are found in towns and large villages. 
Not always employed, their daily wages are high, varying from Is. tb 
Is. 3d. (8-10 annas) and as a class they are well-to-do. The wages of 
ordinary day labourers are (1878) for a man from 3|d. to 5Jd. (2|- 
8 i annas); for a woman from 2^(7. to 3d. (IJ - 2 annas), andforaboy 
or girl from Id. to l^d. (f-1 anna). Twenty-five years ago the 
daily wage of unskilled labour was for a man 3|d. (2 j annas); for 
a woman 3d. (2 annas), and for a boy or girl 2d. (IJ annas). 
Except by cultivators who pay either wholly or partly in kind th^ 
wages are paid daily in cash. The labouring classes are Mmw^dis, 
Kolis, and Bhils. Musalmans also of the Ghanchi class, carriers by 
trade, in the rainy months when traffic is at a standstiU, go in bands 
to the fields to work. These Ghanchis are not properly labourers 
being a superior class, many of them well-to-do and almost all with 
good personal credit. Except for field work the only regular day 
labourers are Marv^dis, a frugal and hardworking set of men* 
In the fair season large public works attract Dheds and other 
labourers from central Gujarat. Bhils and Kolis work in the fields 
but they dislike and are nnsuited to steady hard labour and are seldom 
employed in road making or other large undertakings. The actual work 
of cultivation does not give rise to any great demand for labour. The 
few rich cultivators employ workmen during the whole rains. But as a 
rule except at harvest time there is no general demand. The greater 
part of the work done by Bhils, Naikdas, and other unsettled tribes B 
forest work; in the cold season, grass and firewood-cutting and in 
the hot months, timber-felling and mahado-gathering. Among the 


* Gov. R«s. 1485, 14th AprU 1862. 
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laTsouring classes women do as mucli work as men. The greater part 
of the unskilled labour in public works is generally done by women. 
During the last ten years the demand for and the wages of unskilled 
labour have considerably declined, and though at the same time the 
price of food and clothes has fallen, the state of the labouring classes 
is probably on the whole not so good as it was during the prosperous 
years of the American war. The Ghanchis, Marvadis, and Dheds are 
a thrifty and frugal people, saving money when they find good 
employment. But the Bhils and Naikdas lay by nothing, spending 
as they make in liquor and other personal indulgence. Mortgage of 
labour is unknown in the Panch Mahals. In some Musalman houses 
in Godhra and Dohad the descendants of household slaves still hold a 
position of dependence, choosing though in no way forced to do so to 
work for the family who formerly owned them. 

Field produce prices are available only for the sixteen years ending 
1878. Dnring these years rice has varied from ten pounds for 2#. 
(Re. 1) in 1865 to thirty in 1873 and averaged nineteen pounds •, wheat 
has varied from eleven pounds in 1865 to twenty-eight in 1876 and 
averaged eighteen pounds; millet, hdjri, has varied from sixteen 
pounds in 1864 to fifty-four in 1875 and averaged thirty pounds; gram 
has varied from sixteen pounds in 1865 to fifty^eight pounds in 1876 
and averaged thirty-one pounds ; pulse, ddl, has varied from nine 
pounds in 1865 to thirty-eight pounds in 1876 and averaged eighteen 
poimds j and maize has varied from twenty-one pounds in 1865 to fifty- 
nine in 1876 and averaged thirty-nine. This period began with a most 
marked rise. In 1864 and 1865 prices stood very high; then during the 
next seven years (1866-1872) came a constant though moderate fall, 
followed by four years (1873-1876) of cheap but steady rates, ending by 
a moderate rise in 1877 and by extremely high prices in 1878. The 
following statement shows for the chief grains the price in pounds 
for two shillings during the sixteen years^ending 1878 : 

Panch Mahdls Produce Prices, 1863-1878. 


Tub. 


PaODUCT. 

§ 

ao 

CO 

CO 

«o 

2 

to 

eO 

CO 

t— 

CD 

00 

i 

s 

CO 

o 

»— 

CO 

CD 

e 

00 

n 

CO 


CO 

1876. 

00 

CO 

CD 

Rioe, common 

22 

12 

10 

15 

10 

16 

16 

18 

16 

17 

30 

30 

30 

80 

26 

12 

Wheat 

19 


31 

11 

12 

12 

13 

14 

19 

26 

23 

20 

26 

28 

26 

IT 

Millet, bdiri 

26 

16 

20 

31 

26 

28 

22 

26 

27 

32 

40 

48 

54 

46 

36 

17 


29 

26 

16 

23 

28 

34 

22 

27 

40 

36 

38 

43 

43 

68 

48 

18 

Poise, tuver ddl . 

16 

10 

9 

14 

18 

20 

14 

16 

18 

16 

18 

2U 

26 

38 

26 

18 

“aiw ... ... 

49 

29 

21 

4T 


43 

29 

34 

40 

42 

JU 

6« 

61 

69 

36 

17 


The details of weights and measures given at page 65 of the Kaira 
Statistical Account apply to the Panch Mahals. 
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‘ The figures for the ten years ending 1872, taken from the Go^ survey 
report, refer to that sub-division only ; those for the six years ending taken iroxn 
tli yearly administration reports, represent the average jffices of the mstnct. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

TRADE.* 

DtTEiNG the last twelve years (1867-1878) by the help of cheap 
stone metalj and liberal public works grants, aided by local funds, tolls, 
special funds, and duties, much has been done towards supplying the 
main lines of traffic with well made roads. The most important trade 
route lies east and west, connecting Gujarat with Central India 
and Rajputana. This line formerly ended westwards in Baroda, 
but since the opening in 1874 of the branch railway to Pali, traffic 
has been turned to that station. Beginning at Pali, bridged 
but so far only partially metalled, the road runs east sixteen 
miles to Godhra; from Godhra, metalled and except the Panam river 
bridged throughout, with an eight mile branch to the town of Bariya, 
it runs east to Dohad forty-four miles, twenty-one of them in Bariya 
territory. Besides this main line there is in the western division a 
banked and bridged but unmetalled road from Godhra south-west 
twenty-one miles through Kalol to Khakharia on the Baroda boundary. 
In the south a branch twenty-five miles long begins near K£lol and 
» runs by Halol to Jdmbughoda. This is a fair weather track and 
there are similar lines from Godhra fourteen miles north by Sehera to 
the Lunavada boundary. There is also from Kantdi a branch fifteen 
miles north-east to join the Godhra and Lunavada road, used chiefly 
by traffic between Pali and Lunavada and Sunth. Another cleared 
track runs north thirty miles, twenty of them in British territory 
from Saha, twelve miles from Godhra, on the Godhra and Dohad road 
to Sunth. An unimproved track runs from Godhra north-east to 
Limdi and Jhalod. This formerly carried a large traffic, but since 
the Godhra and Dohad road has been finished it has almost ceased 
to be Used. In the eastern division a bridged and metalled road is 
under construction from Jhalod by Limdi to the Bariya boundary 
fourteen miles, and this is being continued eleven miles further 
in Bariya to join the Godhra and Dohad road east of the Harap river. 
The distance from Godhra to Jhalod along this route is fifty miles. 
A partially improved track also runs south from Limdi to Dohad 
fourteen miles, the total from Jhalod to Dohad being twenty miles. 
These, stretching over a total distance of 170 miles, are the only 
made or partially made roads and they include all the chief traffic 
routes. Other less important’lines are provided with rough cart 
tracks. 

The chief bridge is across the Karad river near Kalol on the 
Godhra and Khakharia road. It has three seventy-six feet openings 


1 The trade section is contributed by T. D. Little, Esquire, Executive Engineer 
Fanch MaiUUs. 
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spanned by wrougbt iron girders carried on stone masonry piers. 
On the Godbra and Dohad road over the Ghodakhal river near Dohad 
is a bridge with three fifty feet arches, and there are many other small 
bridges. The Panam river on the Godhra and Dohad road eleven 
miles east of Godhra is crossed by a low level or Irish bridge of 
concrete. 

There are no buildings for the accommodation of district officers. 
Of rest-houses, dharmshdlds, suited lor native travellers there are 
in all twenty-three. Of these ten are situated in the Godhra 
sub-division, seven in Kalol, and six in Dohad. Of those in Godhra 
seven are at the town of Godhra; one at the village of Sehera on the 
high road from Godhra to Lunavada; one at Tua on the high road 
from Godhra to Pali; and one at Grvada on the high road from 
Godhra to Dohad. Of the Kalol rest-houses, one is at Kalol, three at 
Halol, one within the town and two on the road from Kalol to 
Jambughoda, and one at each of the three villages of Champaner, 
Malay and Kanjri. Of the Dohad rest -houses, three are at Dohad, one 
outside the town near the lake, and two on the high road from 
Godhra to Dohad, two are at Jhalod, and one at Garharu. Besides 
these the district is provided with a traveller’s bungalow at Kalol on 
the road from Godhra to Baroda. This last is the only building 
suited for European travellers. • 

There are no permanent ferries in the Panch Mahals. During the 
rainy season a boat plies between Gotra and Pali on the Mahi. It 
is maintained from the Panch Mahals and Kaira local funds, the 
prooeeds being divided equally between the two districts. The total 
yield of this temporary ferry amounted in 1875-76 to £24 (Rs. 240). 

For postal purposes the Panch Mahals form part of the Gujarat 
postal division. They contain six post offices at Godhra, Kalol, Halol, 
Jambughoda, Dohad, and Jhalod. These offices are supervised by 
the inspector of post offices in the Gujarat division, helped by the 
sub-inspector of the Kaira district. Except Jambughoda with a 
clerk on £6 (Rs. 60) a year the officials in charge of these oflSces are 
styled deputy postmasters with yearly salaries varying from £24 to 
£48 (Rs. 240-Hs. 480) and averaging £36 (Rs. 360). Payments in 
connection with these ofiices are made from the disbursing post oflBce 
at Baroda. There are six postmen on £9 12s. (Rs. 96) and five rural 
messengers on £12 (Rs. 120) a year. 

The district has no Government telegraph ofiBce. 

At the time of the transfer of the district (1855) there were two 
branches of trade, one local, the other a through traffic between the 
coast and Gujarat in the west and Malwa and Central India in the 
cast. The trading season lasted froni October to June. Almost the 
whole traffic in both its branches was in the hands of professional 
carriers, wagoners belonging to the class of Musalmin Ghanchis and 

E ack bullock owners, most of them Vanjaras or Charans. The 
ullock owners went in great troops divided into bands, each with its 
leader, ndih. The wagoners, most of them armed with swords and 
shields, forming large caravans joined purses to hire Bhils as advance 
B167-31 
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and rear guards. At night they drew their wagons into a circle, tlie 
cattle in the middle, each ox connected with its yokefellow and the 
wagon by an iron chain fastened to the cart wheel.^ Each wagta 
carried about tons and was drawn by three or four pairs of 
bullocks. They charged a ton mileage rate of from 9a!. to Is. (6-8 
ariJias). Of the through trade, the imports from Gujarat were 
tobacco, salt, cocoanuts, and spices ; and from Malwa, opium, wheat, red 
dye, and Malwa cloth. Of the local trade the imports from Gujarft 
were, besides those sent to Malwa, hardware and piecegoods; the exports 
were honey, molasses, timber, mahuda berries, and gums from GodhraA 
Kalol, and the neighbouring states, chiefly westwards to Gujarat; and 
gram, oil, and maize from Dohad, chiefly eastwards to Malwa and 
Mewar. Both the through and the local traffic to Malwa were larger 
than the trade west to Gujarat.^ At the time of transfer the district 
trade was stifled by the disordered state of the country, the want of 
roads, and the repeated levies of transit dues. Under British management 
order has been established, a bridged and metalled road run* 
through the whole breadth of the district, and transit dues have been 
simplified and to a great extent abolished. The result has been a 
marked increase of exports west to Gujarat. At the same time tiff! 
opening from Khandva of a line of railway into the heart of Central 
India has greatly interfered with the former through trade from the 
sea coSst and Gujarat to Malwa and Central India. 

The history of the Panch Mahals trade from the date of transfer 
up to 1867 is one of rapid development. Before the beginning (d 
British management there were many routes from Gujarat and the 
Gulf of Cambay to south Rajputana and Central India. Of these 
one from Broach and Baroda went through Chhota Udepur and Ali 
Rajpur; a second from Cambay touched Nadiad, Kapadvanj, and 
Lunavada, while others from Baroda, A'nand, and Nadiad passed 
through the Panch Mahals and Bariya. Formerly the Panch Mahals 
lines had a bad name. The roads were rough, transit dues 
heavy, and the country was lawless and disorderly. Under British 
management, with the establishment of order and the reduction of 
transit dues, the Panch Mahals route grew so popular that in spite 
of reductions in rates, transit and toll revenues rose from £3632 
(Rb. 36,320) in 1858 to £7819 (Rs. 78,190) in 1861. During these 
years the trade increase was greatly fostered by a great and general 
rise in prices, encouraging production and enlarging the area from 
which supplies could with profit be forwarded. 

Up to 1867 no trade details are available. The following table, 
from figures gathered in Bdriya, shows for the ten years ending 
1875-76, the approximate trafiBc between Gujarat and the country 
east and north-east of Bariya, including the Dohad sub-division OT 
the Panch Mahals and the Mdwa and Mew^ territory beyond. 


1 Biahop Eeber’s Narrative (1826) IL 109. * CoL Buckle, 469, 17th July 186i 
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Panch Mahals Through Traffic, 1867-1876, 


A&ticlbs. 

1866.67. 

1867-68. 

a» 

to 

00 

«o 

oc 

1869-70. 

1870-71. 

1871-72 

§ 

1873-74 

1874-76. 

s 

>o 

00 

rH 

TotaL 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Wheat . 

634 

862 

2S0 


838 

860 

604 

163 

159 

601 

4891 

Orara . 

2i6 

32 

100 

89 

•i06 

382 

59 

26 

106 

74 

1300 

Uaize . 

160 

49 

111 

137 

2429 

1445 

148 

233 

42 

408 

6160 

Bice. 

1281 

271 

3-57 

6 

378 

452 

202 

23 

50 

159 

8179 

Other grains 

2892 

391 

58 


356 

1118 

136 

160 

13f 

915 

6168 

Mah itria (Bassia latifolia). 

22 

92 

390 

290 

274 

133 

81 

141 

68 

9.5 

1606 

Besamum. 

195 

459 

60 

153 

381 

153 

174 

165 

69 

142 

1951 

OQ. 

29l 

320 

196 

270 

324 

28 

160 

306 

224 

435 

2554 

Hides . 

130 

44 

64 

24 

53 

86 

66 

96 

54 

81 

688 

Clarified butter. 

114 

39 

2 


U 

4 

3 

3 

14 


190 

Dyes, gums . 

127 

11 

42 

43 

81 

38 

191 

109 

168 

134 

934 

Live stock. 












Timber . 








14 

4 


18 

Opium .. . 

35 

51 

19 

24 

7 

17 

12 

2 

12 

16 

194 

Uiscellaneons . 

79 

35 

42 

39 

17 

43 

43 

39 

40 

41 

418 

Total towards Gt^&rat... 

6186 

2h56 

1721 

1075 

5355 

4779 

1869 

1470 

1137 

2998 

29,246 

Tobacco ... 

4021 

3998 

2495 

2375 

2057 

1913 

2048 

1825 

2346 

2022 

26,100 

Salt. 

736 

1378 

869 

670 

783 

402 

1144 

461 

372 

1288 

8103 

Piece goods 

115 

308 

4o 

43 

26 

40 

32 

26 

25 

36 

696 

Hardware. 

48 

201 

229 

254 

138 

103 

16 

39 

58 

21 

1106 

Coeoanut ... 

SI 

21 

lOi 

21 

85 

74 

87 

58 

76 

22 

677 

Hemo . 

93 

90 

10 

9 

5 

3 

42 

35 

6 

6 

299 

Cl-roceriea. 

627 

641 

379 

64« 

264 

601 

236 

459 

291 

762 

4707 

Uisoellaneoas . 

79 

87 

43 

89 

16 

43 

42 

40 

41 

40 

• 420 

Total towards Milwa... 

5650 

6674 

4172 

4059 

3374 

3079 

3645 

2943 

3216 

4197 

41,008 

Grand Total ... 

11,836 

9330 

5893 

5134 

8729 

7858 

5614 

4413 

4352 

7196 

70,254 


This statement shows in regard to the trade from Gujarat to 
Mdlwa that, during the ten years, Kaira tobacco supplied sixty and 
Kharighoda salt twenty per cent of the whole trade. The great 
fall in the export of tobacco from 4000 tons in 1866-67 to 1800 tons 
in 1873-74 can at least partly be traced to the transfer of trade to 
the railway by Bombay and Khandva. This route though more 
than five times as long has besides cheap railway charges the 
advantage of freedom from transit dues. In 1875 by the abolition 
of the Panch Mahals transit dues trade taxation was much reduced. 
This and road improvements for a time drew back to the Panch 
Mahals route a larger amount of tobacco. But in the native states 
transit dues are still heavy,' and as the railway has been continued 
from Khandva to Indor and Ujain the Panch Mahals route is not 
likely to regain its position. 

Salt though under the same conditions as tobacco shows less 
decline. The marked increase in 1875 is partly due to the fact that 
up to 1874 most of the salt was carried by pack bullocks and as the 
routes followed were often changed to avoid duties the returns are 
less complete than those for cart traflSc. The minor items of export 
from Gujarat depend greatly on the season. They are chiefly for local 
use round the Dohad sub-division of the Panch MahfiJs and include 
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r On one of the main Panch Mah^s trade lines, within native linuts, the tonnage 
charges amonnt to abont 2d. (li annas) a mil^ 
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very little through trade. On the whole it may be said of the 
through trade from Gujarat to Malwa that the Ranch Mahals roate, 
though since 1867 much improved, has had to meet severe competition, 
and owing to the cheap railway carriage available on the other 
lines some of the trade has necessarily been lost, while heavy transit 
duties have prevented the opening of other outside markets to make 
up for the loss. But for the road and other improvements it is 
probable that instead of being reduced the through trade to Malwa 
would have entirely ceased. 

As regards the trade from Malwa to Gujarat the quantity received 
is small. The value was formerly large as it included a considerable 
supply of opium for consumption in Baroda and the Rewa Kantha 
states and for illicit trade in British territory. This opium trafBc 
has now been closed and the total value of the trade from Malwa 
much reduced. The bulk of the Malwa exports are food grains, 
wheat, gram, maize, and rice. These grain items amounting to as 
much as 70 per cent of the whole are, with the exception of a little 
Malwa wheat, the produce of the eastern division of the Ranch 
Mahals and of the country round. Dohad has for many years been 
looked on as a granary and much of its surplus store always finds 
its way to Malwa, Mewar and Gujardt. Originally the eastern 
markets had the preference as the transport charges including duties 
were lighter. But the branch line to Rali, the new Ranch Mahdls 
roads, and lowered transit dues have helped to draw Dohad grain 
west. At present it supplies either Malwa, Mewar, or Gujardt. 
according to price and demand. A bad season and high prices in 
either direction is sufficient to turn to it the bulk of the export. 
Under ordinary conditions Gnj.artit is now preferred, for besides 
improved communications the Malwa market is now to some extent 
supplied by the new Indor railway. The table shows a most 
marked variation in the grain export to Guiarat. There were 5000 
tons in 1866-67, 4000 tons each in 1870-71 and 1871-72, and in 
1869-70 and again in 1874-75 less than 600 tons. 

On the whole the returns seem to show that in spite of improvements, 
so long as heavy transit dues are levied in the states round 
the Ranch Mahals, the trade from Gujarat to Malwa is not likely to 
increase. On the other hand though the two last years have been 
unfavourable, Dohad is almost certain to yield larger exports of 
grain. 

The above table include.s only the through traffic between Gnjardt 
and the country east of Bariya. The following table though for a 
shorter period is more complete including the two chief lines along 
which the bulk of the Ranch Mahals traffic, both local and through, 
Ijasses. The chief exports to Gujarat are grain, mahuda berries, 
timber, and oil seeds; the chief imports from Gujarat are tobacco^ 
salt, cocoanuts, hardware, and piece goods. 
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ARTICIiBS. 

Godbra to Fdli 

Godbra to 
fiaroda. 

Total. 

Export 

Import. 

Total. 

Export 

Import 

Total. 

Export, 

Import. 

Total. 

Gocoanats 

Grain . 

Hardware 

Jfa^uda,Bassia latifolia 
Oil and oil seeds 
Piecegoods 

Sundries . 

Timber. 

Tobacco . 

Total ... 

*146 

"616 

398 

1492 

3569 

110 

'l06 

123 

1365 

1973 

110 
146 
106 
516 
398 
123 
2857 
3351» 
1973 

2548 

"431 

286 

34 

1433 

647 

"402 

2017 

1266 

2950 

"431 

286 

34 

3450 

1913 

2694 

947 

684 

34 

2925 

4206 

110 

402 

106 

123 

3382 

1266 

1973 

110 

8096 

106 

947 

684 

157 

6307 

5472 

1973 

6111 

3577 

9788 

6379 

3685 

9064 

11,490 

7362 

18,852 


1874-75. 

Cocoannta . 


178 

178 





178 

178 

Grain . 

909 


909 

2866 

306 

3172 

3775 

306 

4081 

Hardware 


170 

170 





170 

170 

3faA uda.Bassia latifolia 

1211 


1231 

383 


383 

1614 


1614 

Oil and oil seeds 

1198 


1198 

385 


385 

1583 


1583 

Piece goods . 


118 

US 

15 


15 

15 

118 

133 

Sundries 

il52 

1671 

2823 

682 

i*26l 

1943 

1834 

2932 

4766 

Timber. 

6dl0 


6810 

720 

982 

1702 

6030 

982 

7012 

Tobacco. 


1826 

1826 





1826 

1826 

Total ... 

9800 

3963 

13,763 

5051 

2549 

7600 

14,851 

6512 

21,363 


1875-76, 

Cocoanots . 


253 

253 





253 

258 

Grain . 

2839 


2859 

2036 

166 

2202 

4896 

166 

5061 

Hardware 


432 

432 





432 

433 

Jl!faAttda,Bft88!aIatifolia 

1085 


loss 

390 


390 

1475 


1475 

Oil and oil seeds 

791 


791 

432 


432 

12i3 


1223 

Piece goods 


300 

300 

, 39 


39 

39 

300 

339 

Sandries 

1226 

246u 

3686 

456 

1212 

1668 

1684 

3672 

5354 

Timiier. 

7387 


7387 

912 

789 

1701 

8299 

789 

9088 

Tobacco. 


2261 

2261 



... 


2261 

2261 

Total ... 

13,348 

6706 

19,054 

4265 

3167 

6432 

17,613 

7873 

25,486 


1876-77. 

Cocoannts . 


150 

150 





150 

150 

Grain . 

5679 


5679 

1322 

101 

1423 

7001 

101 

7102 

Hardware 


301 

301 





801 

801 

l/aAu</a,Bassia latifolia 

5760 


6760 

147 


147 

5907 


6907 

Oil and oil seeds 

266 


266 

291 


291 

557 


557 

Piece goods . 


151 

161 

31 


31 

31 

151 

182 

Sundries 

2150 

2892 

5043 

469 

i039 

1508 

3619 

3931 

6650 

Timber. 

9679 


9579 

1291 

866 

2167 

10,870 

866 

11,736 

Tobacco. 


i942 

1942 





1942 

1942 

Total ... 

23,434 

5436 

28,870 

3551 

2006 

5667 

26,986 

7443 

34,427 


1877-78. 

OocoantitB 


1 

183 

183 


6 

6 


189 

189 

Grain 

6010 

920 

6930 

1197 

112 

1309 

7207 

1032 

8239 

Bai-dware 


331 

331 

6 

1 

7 

6 

333 

338 

JHoAucia.Bassia latifolia 

9175 


9175 

74 


74 

9249 


9349 

Oil and oil seeds 

1263 

2 

1265 

231 

13 

244 

1494 

15 

1509 

Piece Eooda 

4 

202 

206 

25 


25 

29 

202 

231 

Bondnes . 

1316 

1767 

3083 

290 

614 

804 

1606 

3281 

8887 

Timber. 

9857 

20 

9877 

63 

6 

68 

9920 

36 

9946 

Tobacco .. 


2659 

2659 

7 

2 

9 

7 

2861 

2668 

Salt . 

12 

8729 

8741 

15 

10 

25 

27 

3739 

3766 

firewood 

4692 

28 

4720 

269 

253 

522 

4961 

381 

5242 

Sraa . 

126 

82 

168 

9 

264 

273 

135 

296 

431 

Total ... 

32,456 

9873 

42,838 

2186 

1180 

3366 


11,053 

45,694 


Boad Traffic, 
1874-1878. 
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In spite of stagnation and even decline in some items of the 
ttrough traflBc the trade as a whole shows a marked advance froei 
18,852 tons in 1873-74 to 21,363 in 1874-75, 25,486 in 1875-76 
34,427 in 1876-77, and 45,694 in 1877-78. ' 

There can be no doubt that the new Pali railway branch, the 
opening of the Panch Mahals roads, and the removal of transit duties 
have had a powerful influence for good on the commercial prosperity 
of the district both in developing old branches of trade and in starting 
new ones. The effect is chiefly felt in the Panch Mahals itself 
and in those districts round where the benefits are not neutralized ' 
by excessive transit taxation. \ 

In spite of the large total increase the returns show a marked 
decline in traffic along the Godhra and Baroda road. Fifteen years 
ago it was proposed to provide a good road for the Panch MahdlS 
trade towards Baroda. But much of the distance is in natire, 
territory and as there were many difficulties the Pali line was adopted 
in its stead. The result has been not only a transfer of traflSc from 
one route to the other but a large additional trade, the Pali road 
alone carrying much more than the whole united former trade. 

Timber is the chief article of export, the quantity varying durii^ 

the last five years from 5472 
tons in 1873 to 11,736 tons in 
1876. Most of this timber is 
the produce of the Bariya, 
Sanjeli, and other forests snr- 
rounding the Panch Mahals; 
the rest comes from the Panch 
Mahals forests. The trade 
centres in Godhra* where, with 
a certain number of Hindo 
and other timber merchants, 
the chief dealers are Musalmans of the sect of Shia Bohoras. Thffld , 
is little teak of any size. The produce is mainly small teak rafters ^ 
and poles, beams of other forest trees and bamboos. At Godhra thii ; 
dealers buy timber from Bhils and Kolis, who bring it to market. 
Bnt the sellers to secure higher prices often prefer to carry their 
timber to Pah and even to Dakor and Nadiad. Most timber ii» > 
-—___ - i 


Panch MahdU Exporte, Timber, 1873-1877. 


Yeah. 

Godhra and 
Pill. 

Godhra and 
Baroda* 

Total. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1873-74 ... 

3559 

1913 

6472 

1874-7.5 ... 

6310 

1702 

7012 

1875-76 ... 

7387 

1701 

9088 

1876-77 ... 

9579 

2157 

11,7.36 

1877-78 ... 

9877 

68 

9945 


^ ‘.The following shows the area and (1872) population of the districts of whiek 
trOdhra is the natural centre : 


Godhra Trade DUtricte, 


District. 

Arba. 

PopuLATioir, l8Ti. , 

Pancb 

finntli 

Bdriya 

titinivdda 

PiUidu Mehv&s 


... 

1731 

394 

813 

388 

113 

240,743 

49,675 

62.813 

74.813 ' 
35,610 



Total 

3439 

453,654 
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brought to Godhra by Kolia. But of late years GhancMs and other 
Musalmana have begun to compete in this branch of the carrying 
trade. The Government Forest Department sells chiefly to dealers 
and disposes of much of its supply wholesale in the forests. Of late 
years the timber trade has been rapidly increasing, the Pali railway 
and new roads opening out more distant areas of supply. The 
falling ofi in the last year is only apparent. It is because firewood has 
been taken as a separate item. In reality there is a large increase. 


Pattch Mahals Exports, Grain, 1873-1877. 


There is a considerable Grain' trade from all parts of the Panch 

Mahals and from the neigh¬ 
bouring states. But the sup¬ 
plies chiefly come from the 
Dohad snb-division. Gram, by 
far the heaviest item, goes to 
Bombay and Gujarat; maize is 
not usually exported in any 
quantities though in 1870-71 
owing to failure of crops in 
the west, the export rose to 


Tear. 

Godhra and 
P41i. 

Godhra and 
Baroda. 

Total. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1873-74 ... 

146 

2950 

3096 

1874-75 .. 

909 

3172 

4081 

1875-76 ... 

2859 

2202 

5061 

1876-77 ... 

5679 

1423 

7102 

1877-78 ... 

6930 

1309 

8239 


2429 tons. Grain exports vary much according to the harvests as 
well as to the relative prices ^nd demand from Malwa, Mewar and 
Gujarat. Wheat and rice are exported from Dohad and rice from 
Kalol. Under ordinary conditions the grain trade is growing and 
likely to grow. 


Almost all of the dried flower and fruit of the mahuda, Bassia 

latifolia, the produce of Godhra 
and the surrounding native 
territory, goes west to Gujarat. 
The crop ripens in April. 
Gathered chiefly by Bhils and 
Kolia it is made over to Vanias 
and other men of capital who 
either dispose of it to Parsi 
contractors or export it at their 
own risk. Most of it finds its 
way to Surat and Bombay. 
Mahuda is one of the articles most affected by the opening of the 
Pali railway. Before 1873 the trade set to Baroda and A'nand, 
passing either by rail or by road to Broach and from Broach by sea 
to Bombay. Now the trade centres in Pali. The export has risen 
from 947 tons in 1873 to 9249 in 1877. The large increase in the 
last two years was owing to favourable seasons, to the new roads 
and railways, and to the additional area tapped. The amount of 
mahuda available for export, depending on the grain as well as the 
mahuda crop, varies greally from year to year. Of the amount all, 
except three tons in 1873 and 149 in 1876, went westwards to Pali 
and Baroda. 


Panch MahdU Exports, Mahuda, 187S-1877. 


XSAR. 

Godhra and 
mu 

Godhra and 
Baroda. 

Total. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons, 

1873-74 ... 

516 

431 

947 

1874-75 ... 

1231 

383 

1614 

1875-76 ... 

1085 

390 

1475 

1876-77 ... 

5760 

147 

5907 

1877-78 ... 

9175 

74 

9249 
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Mahuda. 


4 This is a trade of long standing, wheat and barley were (1586) brought from 
Milwa to Gujarit. Gladwin’s Ain-i-Akbori, n. 62. 
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Cartage. 




Year. 


Qodhra and 

Total. 

PalL 

Baroda. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1877-78 ... 

4720 

522 

5242 


Panch MabdU Exports, Oilseeds, 1873-1877. 


Firewood is to a great extent a new export. Before the openii^ 

of the Pali ra ilway very 

Panch Mahals Exports, firewood, 1877. crossed the Mahi. This tr^ 

almost confined to the Godh^ 
and Kalol sub-divisiOBt^ 
employs Rolls, MusalmiiB^ 
Ghanchis, and others. It ^ 
rapidly developing, the ch^ 
buyers being the mills ^ 
Ahmedabad and in other parts of Gujarat. The forest and Wa^ 
tracts yield a large annual growth of firewood now for the first time 
made use of, and if the railway is taken on to Godhra a still large 
area will be thrown open. 

Of oilseeds sesamnm, tat, il 
mostly grown in Dohad 
Jhalod, and castor oil & 
Godhra and Kalol. They .are 
all sent to Gujarat. So hlf 
the quantities have varied 
according to the character (g 
the seasons. But a gradml 
increase in the export of 
seeds may be looked for. ..w 

Of imports tobacco is tfi| 
chief. The marginal figniW 
show the changes in Ae 
trade during the last 
years. There is little to 
to what has already been said 
under the head 'through tradrf 

A 


Year. 

Godhra aud 
PalL 

Godhra and 
Baroda. 

Total. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Tods. 

1873-74 ... 

398 

286 

684 

1874-75 ... 

1198 

385 

1583 

1875-76 ... 

796 

432 

1228 

1876-77 ... 

266 

291 

567 

1877-78 ... 

1265 

244 

1509 


Panch Mahdls Imports, Tobacco, 1873-1877. 


Year. 

Godhra and 

Godhra and 
Baroda. 

Total. 

1873-74 ... 

Tons. 

1973 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1973 

1874-75 ... 

1876 


1876 

1875-76 ... 

2261 


2261 

1876-77 ... 

1942 


1942 

1877-78 ... 

2659 

9 

2668 


Like tobacco, salt has been treated under the head ‘ through tradgj 

„ Besides what goes to Mal^ 

Panch MahdU Imports, SaU, 1877. -g ^ 

in and near the Panch Mahdlfc 
But from the former abns^ 
connected with the carrying 
of salt on pack bullocks rip 
accurate returns are availably 
The figures for 1877-78 ^ 
At present the import of salt is increasing. 


Year. 

Godhra and 
PAli, 

Godhra and 
Baroda. 

Total. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1877-78 ... 

3741 

25 

3766 


fairly correct. 


Fifteen to twenty years ago mile cartage rates varied from 7^ ; 
to 1*. (5-8 annas) atom Now the rates are much less. Cartl^ 
rates are usually quoted in the local markets at so much the 40 lfei4' 
man, for the journey, including as a rule transit duties and tdht 
Between Pali and Duhad a distance of sixty-two miles the pres^ 
mileage charge is about 3d. (2 arlnas) a ton, of which nearly #*• 
(6 pies) is for tolls and duties. From Dohad to Eatlam, about "Tl 
miles, the mile rate for tobacco and salt varies from 7id. to lO^A. 
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(5-7 annas) tlie ton and of this from 2\d. to 3d. (lJ-2 annas) is for 
tolls and duties. Excluding duties and tolls a mile rate varying 
according to season and demand from 2i<i. to (1J - 3 annas) a ton 

gives the present range of Panch Mahals cart hire. In old days the 
carrying trade was almost monopolized by Musalmans of the G-hanchi 
class and on account of bad roads and want of protection was avoided 
by others. Now as the roads are safe and good, competition among 
all classes who have carts and bullocks is most eager and many 
persons come from great distances to carry on the Godhra and Pali 
road. 

The only industry of special interest is in Dohad the making of 
lao bracelets.^ The lac is produced in small quantities in Dohad and 
largely in the forests of the neighbouring states of Ali Raj pur, 
Ddepur, and Devgad Bariya. The chief lac-yielding trees are the 
pipla. Ficus religiosa, the khdkhra, Butea frondosa, the bordi, 
Zizyphus jujuba, and the kusamb, Schleichera trijuga. 

The lac is collected by Bhils and Naikdas who either for grain or 
cash sell it to the Bohora or Vania grain-dealers at from \ d. to IJd. a 
pound (Rs. 1-8-Rs. 2 a man), who in turn sell it to town traders 
almost all Musalmans of the Shia or Daudi Bohora sect. When 
it comes to the traders the lac is in a raw state sticking to bark and 
twigs. To separate the lac from the wood the whole is pounded 
with stones and winnowed. In this state the powdered lac, hanja, 
is stored, its price in ordinary years varying from 10s. to 16s. for 40 
pounds (Rs. 5-Rs. 8 a man), the cheapest coming from the pipla, 
khdkhra and bordi, and the dearest from the kusamb trees. Of the 
whole supply only a little is locally worked up into lac bracelets. 
Of the rest in ordinary years about 5 tons (280 mans) go to 
Ahmedabad and 7| tons (400 mans) to Ratlam. In Ahmedabad the 
lac is used for colouring leather, and in Ratlam for making bracelets. 

Before being used the powdered lac, Jcanja, is placed in a bamboo 
basket, mixed with powdered alum, washed with water, and for 
a day set to dry in the sun. Then it is ground to powder, melted 
in a metal pan, and in the proportion of two ounces to the pound 
(five tolas to one ser) mixed with brick dust and old powdered lac 
bracelets. The mixture is melted, poured on the ground, and rolled 
into a round flat cake. The cake is cut into three or four pieces, each 
piece heated and between two stones rolled into a stick generally 5^ 
pounds in weight. The stick ready, some dearer lac is mixed with 
yellow orpiment, or red earth, or both, and made into small cakes from 
five to six ounces in weight. Then these yellow or red cakes are laid 
as an outside coating, on the first lac stick, in such a way as to make 
it all red or all yellow, or one aide red and the other yellow. The end 
of the stick is then heated, drawn out, and then the proper length for 
a bracelet cut off. As they are formed, the bracelets are slipped over 
Ihe oily conical head of a pestle-shaped tool known as the ‘ rice- 
pounder,’ edmela. This has usually a head about ten inches long, 
varying in size from two inches across the top to four inches across 
the foot, and a handle about a foot and a half long. When the head 
has been covered with rings they are carefully heated so that 

I Checked and added to by Bamanii Modi, Esquire, District Deputy Collector. 
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Yrithout melting' the rings may stick to each other. This don^ 
set of rings is taken off, rubbed with brick powder, polished add 
either with copal varnish or with a mixture of gumarine, chandnoi 
and linseed oil, coloured Vermillion, blue, or yellow. ; 

When the cylinder of bracelets has been coloured the next step.g 
to print a pattern on them. Forthi.s purpose about two ounces of to 
kathir, are melted into a thin plate and rolled round a small ballM 
glue. The ball is then set on a stone and for a whole day hammer^ 
by two men, the particles mixing together till they form a dull-^rgf 
metallic plate. Next day the plate is broken in pieces, thrown ii^ 
a copper vessel with a little water in it, and placed over a slow fiia 
The plate gradually melts leaving a sediment sometimes strained off 
through a coarse cloth. The water is now ready for use. Meanwhife 
a little very fine cotton wool is tightly wound round a small hambto 
chip and so wetted and pressed that it makes a pad or stamp hara 
enough to have a pattern graven on its face by a large iron nee^ 
This cotton stamp is now taken, dipped in the tinwater, and hei^ 
verv lightly pressed on the cylinder of bracelets prints its pattern <m 
their varnish. After printing the bracelet the cylinder is varnish# 
once a day for three days, the varnish turning the white markm^ 
of the tin pattern into a beautiful gold. Then the pattern S 
completed by studding the bracelet with drops of tinwater colon^ 
red with vermillion or white with chalk. A final coating of varili^ 
finishes the work. When they are to be sold the bangles are 
separated from each other by a knife-like tool. Each bangle w 
then cut, passed over the wearer’s hand, and the ends melted ana 
joined. The bracelets are sold two for fd. (a pice) generally m 
sets of twenty-five for each hand. They are generally worn by 
Vania women of Malwh, and by Dohad women of the Rajpoi> 
Patelia, and R^ivalia castes. J 

These lac bracelets are an imitation of the costly ivory Ratl^ 
bracelets, of which a woman generally gets one set at her marriagft 
wearing them only on very great occasions. Besides bracele^ 
yellow and red striped armlets, golids, are worn between the elbow 
and the shoulder. Except that they have neither varnish nor patte^ 
these are made in the same way as the bracelets. Two of them r 
for f d. ip,pice.) The manufacture of lac bracelets gives employmi 

to a special class of craftsmen called Labhfiras. Of these 
families are settled at Jhalod and nine at Dohad. About half ® 
them are Musalmans and half Hindus. . i 

i'i 

Another industry is the manufacture in the villages of Jesv4d* 
and Gangdi in Dohad of blackwood hair combs. The makers are 
Musalmans called from their occupation kdnskigars or comb makei^ 
Their combs are bought wholesale by Dohad Daudi Bohoras who 
polish and finish them and send them to M^wa, Gujarat, and even 
to Bnrhanpur. 

In former times paper, soap, and grass oil were made, ai^ 
Chimpdner was famous for its cloth-bleaching, calico-printing, silk* 
weaving, and sword blades. These industries have almost entirely 
disappeared. The grass oil made from the large long-bladed 
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aromatic grass known as roisa, which used to grow over large stretches 
of waste land was, at the rate of 4s. (Rs. 2) a pound, bought in 
considerable quantities and used partly as a remedy for rheumatism, 
partly to mix with attar of rosea. The oil was extracted by distillation. 
A rough stone oven was built by the side of a stream and in it a 
large metal caldron was placed and filled with bundles of grass 
and water. When full, a wooden lid was put on and sealed with a 
plaster of ground pulse, adad. Through a hole in the lid one end of 
a hollow bamboo was thrust and the other end passed into a smaller 
metal vessel securely fixed under water in the bed of the stream. 
The oven was then heated and the vapour passing through the hollow 
bamboo was by the coldness of the smaller vessel precipitated as oil. 

S4mlaji in the Mahi Kantha and Dabor in Kaira are at the 
times of their great religious gatherings places of considerable traffic. 
But few of the local fairs are of any trading importance. Except 
some in the west who go as far as Baroda and Pali most well-to-do 
cultivators generally bring their produce to Godhra, Kalol, Vejalpur, 
Bohad, Limdi, Garbada, Gangdi, and Jh^lod, permanent marts with 
resident dealers in grain, cloth, oil seeds, grocery, and hardware. 
Many of the smaller villages and almost all of the Bhil settlements 
are without regular shops, the Bhds doing most of their buying and 
Belling with one of their town money-lenders or large village dealers. 
There is also a class of village traders Marvadi Vanias in the east, and 
Gujarat Vanias, and a few Musalman Bohoras and Ghanchis in the 
west, some of whom live in villages during the whole and some 
during part of the year. 

Though with so scanty and backward a population, each town has 
its merchant's guild, a It, regulating trade. Last year (1877) 

with the object of lowering prices the mahdjan of Jhalod agreed to 
stop the export of grain. Tljis year (1878) too they did the same. 
But at the persuasion of the local authorities the agreement was 
rescinded. Where members of a craft belong to the same caste, 
the caste council, panch, sometimes hears and settles disputes on 
points of trade. The councils of more than one caste have, to prevent 
a fall in wages, been known to join in striking work and occasionally 
two castes have together appointed a special council to settle trade 
disputes. The Vanias and Sonis, together spoken of as the mahdjan, 
have been known to unite in stopping business as a protest against 
a distasteful sanitary order. But the combination was partly religious, 
partly social, and neither depended on, nor called forth any special 
trade organization. 
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HISTORY 


' ■'j 


The history of the Panch Mahals centres in the city of Champdw. 

In a copper plate inscription of Shiladitya V. of Valabhi bearing date 
404-441 Samvat, a.d. 348-385, reference is made to the camp of vict^ 
fixed at Godhrahaka and this may be the modem Godhra.* _No oWr 
early mention of the district has been traced. Champaner is mo to 
have been founded in the seventh century (647) in the reign -W 
Van Raj, the first ruler of Anhilvada. In the end of the thirteenm 
century (1297) the Chohans retreating from Khichivada before we 
Mnsalmans under Ala-nd-din Khilji became lords of ' 

Their sway lasted till the conquest of Champaner by Mahmud 
in 1484. During the next fifty years the neighbourhood of 
would seem to have been one of the richest parts of Guj^t. 
Barbosa (1514) describes it as full of well tilled fields and 
all products. So too the author of the Mirat-i-Sikandri (loll);® 
eloquent in praise of its fraits, its mangoes the best in the kingdopi, 
and its sandalwood so plentiful as to be used in house bnilding. 
Deserted by the court before the middle of the sixteenth century 
(1536), Champaner^ had by its close become ruined, and 
the country had fallen into wilds and forests. Under the 
Emperors (1573-1727) Godhra became the district head quarters. ^ 
But, unlike the rest of Gujarat, the Panch Mahals seem never to | 
prospered under the Viceroys or regained their lost cultivation OT 
wealth. Occasionally an Emperor or a Viceroy in travelling . 

Malwa to Gujarat passed through the district.® But its chief nteU ] 
in the seventeenth century is as a hunting ground for wild elephan 

Maea'tha, / In 1727 Krishnaji, foster son of Kantaji Kadam Bande, attaiA ? 
1730-1853. '—. Champaner, levied a regular tribute, and seems to have held > 
country till about the middle of the century Champaner wm 
and the Panch Mahals annexed by Sindia.® Though the citadel 
Pavagad was taken by the British in 1803 they made no attempt 


1 Ind. Ant. LXIII. 16. , 

3 At the time of Todar Mai’s survey 1590 (984 H.) ChSmp4ner was the 
thirteen districts; Haveli, Dilol, Udhadreh, JalAdreh, TimorBasneh, C . 

ChAmpdner, Dohad, Sonkrih, Sanoli, Mohun, Jamnngim, Walehbud, and 

ZamindArs. All traces of Todar Mai’s survey had been lost, Mirat-i-Ahmadi in 
Gov. Rev. Rec. 45, Vol. II. of 1821, 673. , Winhl 

3 Jahingir p,issed in 1617 when Sir T. Roe was with his camp, and Shah jen 
1619 when, at Dohad, Aurangzeb was horn. ilase 

* One of the events of interest recorded in 1645 is the capture of 
elephants in the forests of Dohad and Chimpaner. Watson’s History of Gnjarat,^ !^^ 

6 See CtdUnpAner, No detaila have been procured of Sindii’s conquest of Hie r 
Mahila. 
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occupy or administer the lands of the district. Even the citadel was 
restored to Sindia in the next year and remained in. his hands till 
in 1853 the district was transferred to the British, j During this 
time, as an outlying part of Sindia's domain, the management of the 
Panch Mahals was very loose and unsatisfactory.‘ In 1825 the 
greater part of the eastern division was covered with forest,'^ and 
though some advance was afterwards made, in 1853 when the 
Panch Mahals were transferred to the British they were still in a 
very backward state. 

Under British rule order was established and with two exceptions 
has been maintained. The exceptions are an inroad of mutineers in 
1858 and a Naikda rising ten years later. 

In 1858,® after his defeat at Gwalior, at the close of the mutinies 
in Northern India, Tatia Topi moved rapidly towards the Deccan. 
The chiefs of Jamkhandi and Nargund had been in treasonable 
correspondence with the rebel chiefs in the North-West and had 
invoked their aid. It is more than probable that if Tatia Topi had 
entered the Deccan in force, there would have been a general insurrec¬ 
tion of the Mardtha population. Tatid’s march to the Deccan soon 
assumed the character of a flight. He was closely pressed by two 
columns under Generals Somerset and Mitchell, and a very compact 
and enterprizing little field force commanded by Colonel Park. 

Colonel Park’s own regiment, the 72nd Highlanders, many of the 
■men mounted on camels, formed the main fighting power of this 
force. His indefatigable energy in the pursuit of the enemy allowed 
them no rest, and eventually brought them to bay at Chhota Udepur. 

Pearing to face the open country of Berar with such an 
uncompromising enemy in pursuit, Tatia recrossed the Narbada at 
Chikalda and marched towards Baroda. He had, by means of an 
agent named Ganpatrav, for some time been in communication with 
the Bhau Saheb Povdr, a brother-in-law of His Highness the Gaikwar, 
and had been led to expect aid from the Baroda Sardars and the 
Thakors of the Haira and Rewa Kantha districts. Immediately it 
became known that Tatia had crossed the Narbada, troops were put 
^in motion from Kaira, Ahmedabad, and Deesa for the protection 
of the eastern frontier of Gujarat. Captain Thatcher, who had 
succeeded to the command of the irregular levies raised by Mr. 
Ashbumer in Kaira, was ordered to hold Sankheda with the 
irregulars and two of the Gaikwar’s guns. He was afterwards 
reinforced by Captain Collier’s detachment of the 7th Regiment N. I., 
which fell back frojn Chhota Udepur on the approach of the enemy. 

Tatia Topi at this time commanded a formidable force composed 
of fragments of many mutinous Bengal regiments. He had also been 
joined by a mixed rabble of Villayatis, Rohillas, and Rajputs, who 
followed his fortune in hopes of plunder. The Nawab of Kamona, 
Perozsha, and a Maratha Sardar, who was known as the R4v Saheb, 
held subordinate commands. Each fighting man was followed by 
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I Bom. Quar. Eev. III. 359. * Bishop Heber’s Narrative, II. 103. 

* This note on T4tia Topi’s raid and the next paragraph on the 1858 Niikda Rising 
are contribuW by the Honourable L. R. Ashbumer, C.S.I. 
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one or more ponies laden with plunder which greatly impeded the& 
movements. It was chiefly owing to this that Colonel Park wS 
enabled to overtake the rebels and to force them into action. 

On reaching Chhota Udepur the troops of the Raja fraternizecf 
with the enemy, and Captain Collier having evacuated the townl 
Tatia Topi was allowed to occupy it without opposition. He hal 
intended to halt at Chhota Udepur to recruit his men and to develop 
his intrigues with the Baroda Sardars, but Park gave him no respita 
On the 1st December 1858, he fell upon Tatia's rebel force an^ 
defeated it with great slaughter, his own loss being trifling. After 
this defeat there was great confusion in the ranks of the insurgents^ 
Tatia Topi abandoned his army and did not rejoin it till it ha4 
reached the forest lands of Parona. Discipline, which had always been 
lax, was now entirely thrown aside. The muster roll of one of Tatia’^ 
cavalry regiments was picked up and showed that out of a strei^ti 
of 300 sabres there were only sixteen present for duty. The rebcj 
force separated into two bodies, one doubled back and plundered 
Park’s baggage, which had fallen far to the rear, the other nnd« 
Ferozsha entered the Punch Mahals and looted Bariya, Jhalod, Limm 
and other villages; Godhra being covered by Muter’s force was not 
attacked. Park’s force was so disabled by the plunder of its baggage 
and by long continued forced marches, that it was compelled to halt 
at Chhota Udepur, but General Somerset took up the pursuit and 
rapidly drove Tatia from the Panch Mahdls. He fled in the directicai 
of Salumba. The Thakor of that place was in arms, and Tatia no 
doubt expected support from him, but the Thakor was too caution^ 
to join what was then evidently a hopeless cause. On reaching 
Nargad on the 20th February 1859, Ferozsha made overtures (3 
surrender, and a week later 300 cavalry and a mixed force of 1500 
men under Zahur Ali and the Molvi Vazir Khan laid down the^ 
arms to General Mitchell. They were admitted to the benefit of tho 
amnesty. The remnant of Tatia’s force fled to the north-east. 

In October 1858, instigated by the intrigues of the Bhau Sahel| 
Povar, the Sankheda Naikdas,* a very wild forest tribe, took 
arms under Rupa and Keval Naiks, and after having plundered tlij 
outpost, thdna, at Narukot, attacked a detachment of the 8tq 
Regiment N. I. under Captain Bates at Jambughoda. They werQ 
repulsed with considerable loss after a desultory fight during the 
greater part of two days. On the arrest of Ganpatrav, the Bh4a 
Saheb’s agent, this troublesome insurrection would probably hay^ 
collapsed, but the Naikdas were joined by a number of YillayatW* 
matchlock men, the fragments of Tatia’s broken iftrce, who encourage^ 
them to hold out. They occupied the very strong country betwe^ 
Ch4mp^ner and Narukot, and kept up a harassing warfare, plundering^ 
the villages as far north as Godhra. i 

A field force commanded by the Political Agent of the BeW 
K4ntha, Colonel Wallace, was employed against the Naikdas duri^ 
the cold weather of 1858, and in one of the frequent skirmishes wi^ 
the insurgents Captain Hayward of the 17th Regiment N. I. waf 


1 DetaOsot the Niikdis are given at page 222, 
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severely wounded by a matchlock bullet on January 28th, 1859. Chapter VII» 

The only success obtained by the Naikd^ was the surprise of Hassan History. 

Ali’s company of Hussein Khan’s levy. The Subhedar had been British 

ordered to protect the labourers who were employed in opening the 1863-1879. 

pass hear the village of Sivrajpur, but the duty was very distasteful 

to him, and his son deserted with twenty-four men on the march 

to Sivrajpur. They were suddenly attacked by a mixed force of 

Makranis and Naikdas. Seven men including the Subhedar were 

killed and eleven wounded without any loss to the enemy. The 

Subhedar neglected to protect his camp by the most ordinary 

precautions and his men appear to have behaved badly. They fled 

without firing a shot directly they were attacked. But little 

progress had been made in pacifying the Naikdas till Captain Richard 

Bonner was employed to raise and organize a corps composed 

chiefly of Bhils with their head quarters at Dohad in the Panch 

Mahdls. Captain Bonner’s untiring energy and moral influence 

soon reduced the , Naikdas to submission. Rupa Naik laid down 

his arms and accepted the amnesty, March 10th, 1859, and Keval 

Ndik followed his example soon after. 

After ten years of quiet and steady progress, in 1868, the Naikdas Ndihd^^mng, 
again rose in revolt. Towards the close of 1867, Joria, a Naikda of 
the village of Vadek about 1| miles north-west of Jambughoda, 
began to act as a Bhagat or inspired man. Giving out that he 
was Parameshvar, or the supreme lord, he claimed to have the power 
of working miracles, preached the purest morality, made converts, 
and for a man of his position showed a surprising knowledge of 
Hindu mythology and ritual.^ So great was his success that to 
be allowed to come near him was thought a high favour, and 
niunbers of worshippers, some of them men of good caste and 
position, followed him from place to place seeking his blessing. 

About the middle of January 1868 Joria gained a most useful 
adherent in Rupsingh Gobar, proprietor of Dandiapur. A 
pardoned rebel and outlaw, Rupsingh, though a Naikda and 
uneducated, from his natural ability, shrewdness, and tact had gained 
much power over the people of his tribe. Under his influence Joria, 
leaving his scheme of moral reform, agreed to join in raising a 
kingdom of which Joria should be the spiritual and Rupsingh the 
temporal head. Joria’s birthplace, the village of Vadek, was chosen 
as the royal seat. A joint court was established and revenue 
collected, partly from religious gifts and fines, partly by the levy of 
transit dues. Of these doings and of the accompanying local 
excitement, the native officials took no notice and sent no word to 
the Governor’s Agent then in a distant part of the district. Before 
long the new rulers took more open steps to advance their power. 

In the end of January Rupsingh revived an old claim to share in the 
revenue of Rajgad, a police station near Narnkot. His claim was 

1 He hdd spiritual court, himself supreme, and under him many grades of lower 
gods and attendants, Knpsingh Ms chief supporter ^ving up his daughters to pl*y the 
part of Gopis. So elaborate was his scheme that it seemed the work of some 
Brihman or religious beggar. After his capture every effort wm m^e to trace 
Brahman help. But there was notiuug to show that Joria had not himself worked out 
all the details. 
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rejected. A few days after (February 2nd) collecting a body rf 
Naikdas and bringing Joria Bhagat with him Rupsingh came to 
Raj gad. Leaving the Naikdas and Joria outside of the bamboo 
pallisade, Rupsingh and his sons went into the station and invith^ 
the Makrani garrison to go out and see the holy personage, seated 
themselves beside the commandant and some other officers of the 
post. After a time the talk ran on Joria’s spiritual power and 
pretensions. One of the officials holding out his closed hand asked 
in jest if the divinity could tell what was in his hand. ‘ There is j 
death in it,’ shouted Galalia, Rupsingh’s eldest son, and drawing 
his sword cut the man down. The commandant escaped through a 
window and the Makrani guard, outside of the stockade and | 
unarmed, fled. The Naikdas swarmed in, broke open the treasure. § 
chest and ransacked the place. | 

Rupsingh lost no time in following up this success. Jambnghoda [ 
about fourteen miles from Rajgad, though a place of no strength, was |= 
the chief post in the neighbourhood with a guard of about thirty armed , 
police. To the commandant of this post Rupsingh sent word : ‘ Make | 
ready to fight, for Rupsingh is on the way.’ On February 4th about 
three in the afternoon, seeing bands of Naikdas coming towards the 
station, the Jambughoda commandant drew up his men opposite an 
opening in the fence. From the advancing crowd three Bhagat- 
consecrated champions, their bare bodies smeared with red paint,’ 
came forward, shot arrows, and grasping their swords rushed at the 
stockade. As they came the guard fired a volley, their bullets, so they 
said, dashing the paint off the champions’ bodies but doing them no 
harm. By this time the champions were within the enclosure, and 
the panic-struck police, leaving two of their number dead, took to 
flight. The station was pillaged, the records torn, and the shops and 
houses sacked. After this the village of Jetpur, at the time the 
residence of the Chhota Udepur chief, was taken, the chief flying for , 
his life. Though successful, this attack on Jetpur did much to shake ; I* 
his followers’trust in Joria. Two of his wound-proof warriors were , l 
shot dead. 'The Bhagat said they were not dead, and sent the bodies , !! 
to Vadek, declaring that if British troops came against them they | 
would rise and fight. But after a day or two at Vadek the house - 
where the bodies lay was burnt and, in spite of his explanation th^ , 
the men had died because they had disobeyed his orders, the trust - 
in Joria’s power was shaken. 

Hearing that the old outlaw Rupsingh was ‘out ’ and had sacked,. 
Rajgad, the Agent to the Governor and the Superintendent and. 
assistant superintendent of police,^ then about eighty miles off in 
Dohad, sending an express to Baroda and Ahmedabad for military 
aid, started with an escort of twenty-five of the Bhil corps and by 
cross-country tracks pushed straight for Jambughoda. Onthe'vraT » 
they were met by news of the capture of Jambnghoda, and as with 
their small body of Bhils it was useless to enter the disturbed country^ • 
at HMol about twenty-five miles west of J ambughoda they waited ime 
arrival of the troops. On the evening of the 11th, 200 men of the . 

1 Mr. Propert was Governor’s Agent, Captain Segrave Snperintendent, a»4- 
lient. Westmacott assistant snperintendent of police. 
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26tli Native Infantry, under the command of two European officers,* 
came from Baroda, and on the same day the camp was joined by the 
Police Commissioner.^ Next day (February, I2th), as 200 of the 6th 
Native Infantry were due from Ahmedabad, it was settled to leave a 
small garrison in Halol and press on with the main body to Sivrajpur, 
about eleven miles east, on the way to Jambughoda. Sivrajpur 
was reached without annoyance. Next day, the 13th, one of the 
Ahmedabad companies arrived at Sivrajpur and the other marched 
to Rajgad to join the Rewa Kantha Political Agent.® During these 
days the Nd.ikda,s at Vadek were full of the wildest trust and zeal. 
Almost every soul, for about twenty miles round, believed that the 
British Government was at an end, and that under Rupsingh and 
Joria a dharamraj or religious rule had begun. In their former 
fights with trained troops the Naikdas carefully avoiding the open, 
by sudden night attacks, had wearied their opponents. But now, 
as they seemed to have given up their old tactics, every effort was 
made to lose no time in letting them try the chance of an open fight. 
Leaving fifty of the 6th Native Infantry and twenty-five of the 
GaikwSr’a Makranis at Sivrajpur, on the morning of the 15th the 
force advanced safely and without hindrance to Jambughoda. At 
Vadek the news that the greater number of the troops had left, 
emboldened the insurgents to attack Sivrajpur. News of their design 
reached the garrison, and the position, nothing more than a bivouac 
under some large trees, was stren^hened by a cart barricade. 
At dusk with shouts of Ram, Ram, the Naikdas poured out of the 
forest and led by one of their wound-proof warriors, shooting arrows 
and firing matchlocks charged the camp. Met by a steady fire 
they retired with loss, and before dawn after two more fruitless 
efforiis, carrying their dead with them, they withdrew to Vadek.* 
Early on the same morning (Sunday, February 16th) starting from 
Jdmbughoda the British troops marched against Vadek.® On nearing 
the village small parties of Naikdas were seen scattered over the 
hill sides and on the level ground. As the troops came closer one 
man in bright yellow and red was conspicuous moving about with 
a band of followers, some dancing in religious frenzy, others armed 
with bows and arrows. At first unconcerned, the leader and his 
band suddenly made for the hill. To cut off their retreat the cavalry 
led by Captain Macleod dashed forward. But two attempts to 
strike the man in red and yellow failed and except the police 
inspector and a native officer of the Poona Horse, the troopers, 
believing that the Naikda leader had a charmed life, fell back. 
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1 Captain Macleod and lieutenant Reay. * Mr. Rogers. 

® The Political Agent was Major Barton ; the ofl&cors in charge of the companiee 
Captain Sibthorpe and Lieut. Barnes. , „ . 

* Of the garrison none were killed ; six Makrinis and one of the aoth rlative 
Infantry were wounded. Of the NAikdis twenty-eight were killed and 1^°?” , 

® The force was under the command of Captain Macleod. It coMisted of a de^n- 
ment of H. M.’s 26th Native Infantry ; a few of the 6th Native Infantry ; fifty ot the 
Onjarit Bhil corps : eighty Arabs from Baroda ; and about thirty mounted Mlice. 
The European othcers present were Cfmtain Macleod, Lieut. Bur^s, Lieut. Kwy, 
Captain S^rave, Lieut. Westmacott, Sir. Rogers, and Mr. Propert Agent, lb/, 
18fli February 1868. 
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Against the three unaided horsemen the Naikdas plied their arrows 
with such effect that the Risaldar of the Poona Horse was killed and 
Captain Macleod twice narrowly escaped. Emboldened by this 
success the Naikdas, though the infantry were close upon them, kept 
advancing, till as their foremost men reached the bank of a water¬ 
course, a shot from each of the three district officers laid low the 
leader in red and yellow and two of his chief supporters. With the 
loss of nine of their number the Naikdas fled, and the rising was at 
an end- 


■Hie slain leader was at first thought to be Joria. But Joria had 
escaped, and this was a deputy whom in token of his trust Joria had 
decked in his own clothes. Rupsingh’s second son was among the 
killed and Rupsingh though he escaped was wounded. Order was 
soon restored. The people, on the assurance that their misconduct 
would be forgiven, came in and settled in their villages. The fout 
chief criminals, Joria the Bhagat, Rupsingh, his eldest son Galffil^ 
and his minister were still at large. But by unceasing pursuit ia 
less than a month all were secured and after trial, were with one of 
Joria’s spiritual champions who had taken an active part in the 
sack of Jambughoda, convicted and hanged.^ 

1 This account is taken from Mr. Propert’s Report, Bom. Gov. Pol. Rec. No. 102^ 
1868,and from “Our Little War with the NiikdAs.” Cornhill Magazdne, XVIIL 
626-640. 
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CHAPTEE VIII. 

LAND ADMINISTRATION. 

There are two periods in the British management of the Panch 
Mahals ; eight years (1853-1860) when they were held in charge for 
His Highness Sindia, and eighteen years (1861-1878) since they have 
formed one of the British districts of the Bombay Presidency. 

For years after order had been established in the Rewa and Mahi 
Kdntha districts, in the Panch Mahals crime was unpunished and 
wrongs unredressed, and from the weakness of their ruler the Panch 
Mah^s were a source of danger and annoyance to the neighbouring 
states. In 1852 the Bombay Government pressed for some change; 
their complaints were, by the Governor General's Agent, laid before 
His Highness Sindia, and an arrangement made that for ten years the 
territories should be placed under the charge of the Rewa Kantha 
Political Agent who, with the surplus revenue, was to forward a 
yearly financial statement to the Governor General’s Agent at 
Gwalior.^ This proposal was approved by the Government of India 
(3rd June 1853), and under orders from the Government of Bombay 
Major Pulljames (30th July 1853) took the district under his 
charge. 

Before the ten years were over. His Highness Sindia, in exchange 
for lands near Jhansi, on the 19th March 1861,^ handed over the 
Panch Mahals to the British Government. In the eighteen years 
that have since, passed three changes have been made in the manage¬ 
ment of the district. For a little more than three years (March 
1861-May 1864) the Panch Mahals continued part of the Rewa 
Kantha Political Agent’s charge; they were then transferred to Kaira 
and placed under the management of an officer styled the First 
Assistant Collector, and Agent to the Governor.® In 1877 a scheme 
Was sanctioned for making the Panch Mahals a separate collectorship 
and giving the Collector political charge of the Rewa K&ntha states. 

Though placed under the charge of an Assistant Collector and 
financially part of Kaira, from their backward state and the 
poverty and ignorance of the people, the judicial system in force in 
other British districts has not been introduced into the Panch Mah&ls. 
In criminal matters, courts up to the rank of District Magistrate’s 
courts, are regularly constituted under the provisions of the Criminal 
Procedure Code. Butas Agenttothe Governor the powers of a Sessions 
Judge are vested in the District Magistrate and from his decisions and 


» Gov. Gen. Agent at GwaUor 444, 28th December 1852. Government of India 
2560, 3rd June 1853. 

* ^m. Gov. Letter 1130, 19th March 1861. 

3 Bom. Gov. Rea. 1668, 30th AptU 1864. 
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orders appeals and references lie to Government and not to the High 
Court. Similarly, in matters of civil justice, an appeal lies from [he 
mnnsif’s decisions to the Agent to the Governor, and from the Agmt 
to Government. The present administrative staff consists of the 
Agent to the Governor and his assistant in revenue charge of the 
Godhra and Kalol sub-divisions, who, in criminal matters, is a jSrst 
class magistrate and in civil matters has power to hear app^ 
from the decisions of munsifs. There is also a deputy collector with 
revenue and magisterial charge of the Dohad sub-division. 

Since its acquisition the limits of the district have not been 
changed. The lands are distributed over three sub-divisions, two rf . 
them'’including petty divisions. These form two groups, Godhra and ? 
Kalol, with its petty division of Halol in the west, generally the ! 
charge of the covenanted assistant, and Dohad, with its petty division ^ 
of Jhalod in the east, the charge of the uncovenanted assistant. These ’ 
ofiScers are also assistants to the extra First Assistant Collector ffi 
District Magistrate, and have under his presidency the chief mana,ge- ? 
ment of the different administrative bodies, local fund and mnnicipsl 
committees, within the limits of their revenue charge. Under tl» 
supervision of the extra First Assistant Collector and his assistairt 
or deputy the revenue charge of each fiscal division of tl» 
district is placed in the hands of an officer styled mamlatddr. These 
functionaries, who are also entrusted with magisterial powers, have 
yearly salaries varying from £150 to £210 (Rs. 1500-Rs. 2100). Two 
of the fiscal divisions, Kalol and Dohad, contain each a petty diyisicm, 
peta mahdl, placed under the charge of an officer styled mahalkari. 
These mahalkaris, except that they have no treasuries to superintend, 
exercise the revenue and magisterial powers generally entrosted to 
a mamlatdar. The yearly pay of each of the mahalkaris is £72 
(Rs. 720). 

In revenue and police matters the charge of the 638 Government 
villages is entrusted to 801 headmen, of whom ten are j 
stipendiary and 791 hereditary. 342 of the hereditary headmen | 
perform revenue duties only, and eighty-one attend to matters Ol f 
police only. Of the stipendiary yaiels one attends to police duty on^ i 
while nine stipendiary and 368 hereditary headmen are entrusted 
with both revenue and police functions. As regards the emoluments ■ 
of these headmen and of other village servants, except accountant** , 
and yearly or half-yearly messengers, as the whole district has not - 
been surveyed, details are not available. 

Village accountants, taldiis, who under the headmen keep ^ 
village accounts and draw up statistical and other return^ 
number in all 130 or about one accountant forevery five villages. TAMJ 
villages held on proprietary, tdlukddri, leasehold, or similar tenu^ 
have no accountants. Their yearly salaries paid in cash, avei^n^ 
£14 68. (Rs. 143), vary from £1 16s. to £1 (Rs. 18 - Rs. 10), n™ 
represent a total yearly charge of £1867 (Rs. 18,670). Under 
hodmen and accountants are the vills^ servants 766 in numl^ 
rdvanids, pagis, Icotvdls, and havdlddrs. They are liable both 
revenue and for police duties. The messengers, havdlddrs, are mo^ 
Mnsalmans, and the rdvanids and others generally Kolis and Bhil*. 
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Except the messengers, most of these servants are paid in land. 
Till the survey is finished the value of their holdings cannot be 
ascertained. 

The messengers, havdlddrs, are paid in cash at the monthly rate of 
10s. (Rs. 5) each. Of these, eleven are employed for the whole year, 
and 118 for six months, from January to June. The total yearly 
charge on account of these messengers amounts to £425 (Rs. 4250). 
The yearly cost of the village establishment who are paid in cash is as 
follows ; Village accountants £1867 (Rs. 18,670) and village servants 
£425 (Rs. 4250), total £2292 (Rs. 22,920.) This, exclusive of the 
heavier charges on account of the rent-free lands, represents a 
charge of £3 11s. lOd. (Rs. 35-15-0) on each village, or about 8| per 
cent of the entire land revenue of the district. 

When (1853) His Highness Sindia handed over the Ranch Mahals 
to British management, the greatest disorder prevailed. For years 
the district had been in the hands of revenue contractors, who so 
long as they paid the amount they had bid, were allowed to manage 
the district as they chose. Under them was a mihtary force, 
fibandi, distributed through the district in outposts, thdnds. The 
contractors realized their revenue demands from the heads of single 
villages, from chiefs and large landowners who held several villages, 
and from speculators who contracted for the revenue of village 
groups. In the unsettled state of the district most of the 
larger landowners and sub-contractors had engaged mercenaries 
and in several instances had attacked and driven away the chief 
contractor’s militia outposts. As the chiefs seldom •willingly paid 
their tribute sureties were required. These in the absence of 
any body of rich merchants were generally men in a high position in 
the chief contractor’s forces. In return for their service as sureties 
these mercenaries exacted interest from the chiefs at from 24 to 
36 per cent, %nd if he could not pay billeted on him a certain number 
of men.^ This was the general state of things in aU parts of the 


1 The following are examples. The Thikor of Sonipnr sonth-east of Fir&gad a 
proprietor of forty villages chiefly waste was indebted to the leaders of two 
mercenary gangs- One had a claim of £439 (Es. 4390) and until this was cleared the 
estate had, at a yearly cost of £54 (Rs. 540), to keep him and his men. The other 
creditor claimed £511 (Es. 5110) and failing payment was entitled to support at a 
yearly cost of £52 (Es. 520). Together the two charges came to £106 (Es. 1060) on 
an estate whose whole yearly revenue was not more than £160 (Es, 1600). To help 
to free him from debt this chief was, on the security of his land, granted a loan of 
*83 (Es. 830). 

The Thdkor of Kanjeri was indebted to three different leaders of mercenaries whose 
claims amounted to £790 (Es. 7900), the cost of whose keep was £193 (Es. 1930). He 
was granted a loan of £330 (Es. 3300) on security of his lands. , • , , 

The Th4kor of Bhinmria, a mere boy without male relatives, was deeply in aebt. 
One Jam4d4r had a claim upon him for £298 (Es. 2980) for which he was entitled to 
receive in wages £54 (Es. 540) a year. , 

The Thikor of Mehlol, a man of extreme imbocihty, wm heavily in debt psrticulariy 
to two leaders of mercenaries who kept him almost a prisoner in his own hou^ To 
one he owed £586 (Es. 5860) and to the other £50 (Rs. 500) and he was obUged to 
pay them in wages £142 (Es. 1420) a year. Government took charge of the estate and 
guaranteed the repayment of the loan at 6 per cent interest. 

The Zamindir of TAnda was indebted for loans of money and arrears of pay to the 
extent of £969 (Es. 9690); he was bound to pay £120 (Rs. 1200) ayear to these men. 
On the security of his lands he was granted a loan of £303 (Rs. 3030.) 
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district. In Dohad other causes made the disorder more 
complete. A large number of the villages had been farmed 
to some families of Vanjaras. In their exactions the farmere 
encroached on the private lands of some Rajputs, who finding 
no redress and, having one of their number ill-used by tier 
Vanjaras’ mercenaries, went into outlawry, and capturing the 
Vanjara killed him. To avenge his death the Vanjara’s relatioiie 
collected mercenary troops, and disorders were increased by tho 
attacks of some village headmen who had joined the outlaws. Sn 
loud were the complaints that Sindia’s Grovernment sent a specif 
agent to quiet the country. The agent allowed the outlaws to return 
to their villages, but left without making any settlement with tha 
Vanjaras. They, intent on vengeance, raised fresh troops and* 
seized two of the outlaws. At this time the management of the 
district was made over to the British. At first the Vanjara became 
more insubordinate. He refused to give up his prisoners or to 
disband his followers, and would neither pay revenue nor let it ho 
collected. He attacked a Government post and rescued a thief from 
the custody of the police. On news of these disorders the Political 
Agent, with a special escort of fifty men, advanced to Godhra. And 
the Vanjaras and other malcontents finding that the Britidi 
Government had taken charge of the district, came in and except one 
Jamadar who absconded, and a few who refused to give security, 
submitted their disputes to be settled by the Political Agent. In 
their new agreements the larger land-holders engaged to employ 
no armed persons without the sanction of the Political Agent, and 
by making them advances on the security of their estates, help was 
given to those who would take it, to compound the Jamadars 
claims.^ 

When the management of the district was made over to the British, 

the chief revenuecontractorrecoveredtherevenuebyseyeral different 

systems of settlement. Except those in the hands of the larger land¬ 
holders, who paid a lump sum fixed by a guess at their probable 
revenue, most villages were represented by their headman who wW 
made responsible for an amoimt fixed on a rough calculation Qi 
what the village could pay, and what it had before paid. Other 
villages were let in groups to sub-contractors on five-year leaser 
■with yearly increasing rents. In other cases the division of crops 
and levy of a plough cess fixed by the district revenue superintendent 
or desdi, varied according to the caste of the cultivator from 4s. to 
£1 10s. (Rs. 2-Rs. 15) a plough, or, at the rate of seven acres (1» 
bighds) to a plough, a higha rate of from 3d. to 2s. (2 annas-Re. !)• 
When spice, sugarcane, and other rich crops were grown, an extra 
cess was levied. In villages where a di-vision of crops was in force 
the Government share varied from a third to a half. 

Under British management the position of the large landlor^ 
Thdkors and Talukdars, has as far as possible been left unchanged 
These proprietors are cWefly Kolis, locally known as Thakors 
Tdlukdars. Their estates, varying in size from a share in one village 


1 Pol. Agent to Gov. 2l8t Dec. 1853. 
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to a group of forty or fifty villages, are pretty generally distributed 
over the whole of the Punch Mahals, and are perhaps most numerous 
in the western sub-divisions. The steps taken in 1853 to free them 
from their bondage to the leaders of the mercenary troops were for 
the time successful. But their carelessness and want of thrift, 
together with their practice of dividing their lands equally amongst 
all the members of the family, have led to many of them falling into 
a state of much poverty. The only villages of this class into which 
any change has as yet been introduced, are twenty-three Kalol 
mehvdsi villages, whose lands were surveyed and their Government 
rental fixed in 1873.1 In other parts of the district the rental paid 
at the introduction of British rule has been continued. The 
landlord’s relations to his tenants have in no way been changed. 
There is no fixed system of recovering rents. The mode of realizing 
them, and the amount reabzed, differ not only in the various estates, 
but even in different villages in the same property. In one respect 
the practice would seem to be the same over the whole district, 
the proprietor never turns out his tenant. 

One point that very early came to notice in the management of 
Government, khdlsa, villages was the very large area of alienated 
land.i* An inquiry made in 1853-54 showed that the possession of 
much of this land was supported by no regular title deeds, and, 
where deeds were produced, they showed that the land had been 
bought or taken in mortgage from people who had paid the 
Government assessment or were bound to perform certain services. 
The results of this inquiry were laid before His Highness Sindia’s 
Government. But as they did not approve of such a course no steps 
were taken to resume illegal alienations.® In 1865 claims to 
alienations were registered and classified. And in 1872 a set of 
rules Was drawn up for the settlement of claims.^ These rules 
provided that lands alienated for religious or charitable purposes 
should be continued, either if their value was allowed for in the 
exchange of territory with Sindia, or if between 1853 and 1860, they 
were recognized as rentfree; that personal grants free from a 
stipulation of service should on payment of one-eighth of the full 
rental be continued, either if their value was allowed for in the 
exchange with Sinia, or if between 1853 and 1860 they were 
recognized as rentfree and registered in 1865; that unless the claim 
seemed entirely unfounded, lands registered in 1865 should bo 
continued on payment of a quitrent of one quarter to one half of the 
survey assessment; that village officers’ claims should be settled 
under the rules for village officers’ emoluments; and that, unless one 


1 As the holders refused the conditions offered by Govemment, the villages have 
been (1878) made khdlsa or Govemment. 

* The following details show how mnch of the Fanch Mahils land is nominally 
alienated. In Kilol (1866) a survey of 22 villages showed 29,206 bighds of rentpaying 
and 15,203 of quit or rentfree land (Major Wallace 71A., 12thSeptember 1856); 
ia God^ (I860) of 52,127 bighds surveyed, 24,367 were quit or rentfree ; the survey 
of the whole of E&lol (1871) shows of M,651 acres, 19,047 quit or rentfree, and the 
Godhra (1874) survey shows 25,389 out of 101,925. 

® Major Bnckle 811,6th December 1860. 

4 Gov. E«s. 4666, 19th Septemto 1872. 
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of them proved his right in a civil court, land claimed by several 
persons but not in the possession of any of them, should be fully 
assessed. Under these rules, since 1872, the alienations are being 
gradually settled. 

For the collection of rents from Government lands, when the 
headman was nnwilhng to become responsible, an accountant was 
appointed and their rents recovered from the cultivators direct. In 
other respects the systems in force at the time of transfer were for 
some years continued unchanged. Between 1855 and 1858 some 
villages of Godhra and Kalol were roughly surveyed, and with the 
view of introducing a cash acre-rate, experienced headmen were 
brought from Kaira, and fields classified according to the quality 
of their soil, their position, and the caste of their cultivators. Bnt 
the change was limited in Godhra to the town and five villages, and 
in Kalol to the town and fifteen villages. 

When, in 1861, they became a British district the Panch Mahals 
were thought too backward for the regular survey. Since then 
as tillage has spread and the district become more settled, the 
survey has been introduced, into Kalol in 1871 and into Godha 
in 1874. Dohad has also been surveyed. But as the two last 
seasons have been unfavourable, the new rates have not yet been 
introduced. The result of the introduction of survey rates into Kflol 
was in the best diy crop lands a slight acre rise from 5s. lljd. 
to 6s. (Rs. 2-15-7—Rs. 3); in the best garden lands a fall from £2 19s. 
Z\d. to 18s. (Rs. 29-10-4—Rs. 9), and in the best rice lands a rise 
from 11s. lOid. to £1 4s. (Rs. 5-15-3—Rs. 12). In Godhra all the 
rates were lowered; the best dry crop from 6s. ll^d. to 3s. Gd. 
(Rs. 2-15-5—Rs. 1-12-0), the best garden from £1 14s. Ofd. to 6s. 
(Rs. 17-0-3—Rs. 3), and the best rice from 10s. 4|d. to 7s. 6d» 
(Rs. 5-3-1—^Rs. 3-12-0.) The financial result was in Kalol an increase 
from £4603 16s. 6fd. (Rs. 46,038-4-6) to £5484 2s. (Rs. 54,841) 
or 19 per cent, and in Godhra from £3916 2s. (Rs. 39,161) to £3927 
9s. lO^d. (Rs. 39,274-15) or 0-29 per cent. The foUowing two 
statements give the chief details : 


Panch JUahdlg Survey Ratee, 1871-187S. 


SUB-BIVISION. 

FO&MXE ACBS BATSS. 

Dry-crop, 

Garden. 

Bice. 

Uax. 

MiD. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 


Ka. a. p. 

B». «. p. 

Ba. a. p. 

Be. a. p. 

Be. a. p. 

Ba. a. pv 

Kilol . 

3 15 7 

1 1 10 

29 10 4 

5 3 4 

5 16 3 

3 3 3 

Godhm . 

2 15 5 

1 1 10 

17 0 3 

17 0 0 

5 3 1 

3 3 « 
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lCRS Batbs. 


Kilol . 

3 0 0 

14 0 

9 0 0 

6 4 0 

12 0 0 

5 4 0 

Chxlhra . 

1 13 0 

0 8 0 

3 0 0 

0 8 0 

3 13 0 

1 0 a 
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Panch Malidk Land Revenue, 1871-1873. Chapter VUI. 


SUB- 

OIYISION. 

Ten years’ 
average 
collections. 

j 

Collection 
of the 
year before 
settlement. 

! Old Ststeu. 

SUEVBT SySIBU. 

Land 

Administration. 

Per- 

centage 

Increase 

i 

j 

Collections. 

Rate per 
cultivated 
acre. 

j 

Collections. 

Rate per 
acre of 
survey 
holdings. ; 

KAlol 

Godhra 

Rs. a. p. 

40,218 2 10 

40,025 0 0 

Rs. a. p. 

46,038 4 6 

39,161 0 0 

Bs. a. p. 

46,038 4 6 

1 30.161 0 0 

1 

Rs. ft. p. 

18 3 

0 10 8 

Rs. a. p. 

54.841 0 0 

39,-274 15 0 

Rs. a. p, 

1 12 7 

0 10 9 

19 

' 0-29 


Since the district came under their control, one of the chief aims Wwte Lands, 
of British oflScers has been to attract settlers to the Panch Mah41s 
waste lands. In 1862 the Political Agent was of opinion that, on 
account of the wild Ndikda neighbourhood, and because of its 
unhealthy climate, there was little chance of getting strangers to settle 
in Halol, and that Kfilol in the west, and Dohad and Jhalod in the 
east, offered settlers inducement enough without any special help 
from Government. To Godhra, he thought, some effort should be 
made to attract colonists. Accordingly an agent on £2 (Rs. 20) a 
month was for one year employed to collect colonists,^ and small 
settlers, on their promise to build good houses and not leave the 
district for ten years, were offered timber and land rentfree for two 
years, the rent rising to one-quarter in the third, one-half in the 
fifth, three-quarters in the seventh, and full rates in the ninth year. 

A settler able to found a village was, if he wished it, to be made 
headman, and for every ten acres (twenty highas) brought under 
tillage, was to receive one acre rentfree.^ In 1864 lands were 
offered at Is. a bighd with, if they were covered with brushwood, 
remission for one year, and to encourage new villages. Government 
promised to help the founders by granting timber and by sinking a 
well. These terms failed to tempt colonists, andin 1866 to small settlers 
laud was offered rentfree for three years and then for four more 
at half the regular assessment.® In addition to these concessions, 
large settlers were, for every twenty bighds brought under tillage 
within seven years,^ offered the gift of one bigha of rentfree land. 

Under these terms in the three following years a considerable number 
of settlers took up land.® But they were all poor men, chiefly Bhils 
and Kolis. As yet the offer was not tempting enough to overcome 
the dislike of Kanbis of position and capitel to leave Kaira for the 
wild and unhealthy Mahals. A new set of rules was accordingly 
drawn up® in 1870. With some slight changes they are still in 
force. These rules provide: 


1 Bom. Gov. Res. 1758, 2nd May 1862. 

3 Bom. Gov. Res. 1758, 2nd May 1862. 

5 Bom. Gov. Res. 1891, 23rd May 1866. 

* Bom. Gov. Res. 2065, 21st May 1869. 

6 Leases were mven under the rules of 1866 for colo n! riu jg several deserted 
vills|es such as Chirndan, Isiuv&di, Chabanimr, and Sa li s Amli in the Godhra sub¬ 
division. 

* Bom. Gov. Resolutions Nos. 5834,26th November 1870; 3784, 3rd July 1873, 
and 4641,17th August 1876. 

B 167-34 
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That colonists bringing large bodies of settlers should receiye 
from 50 to 5000 acres of land; that they should hold it rent-, 
free for five years, and then pay 6d. (4 as.) an acre till the 
tenth year, then la. Gd. (12 as.), or if less, the survey rate, till the 
twenty-fifth year when the land would be re-assessed; that 
every fifth year an additional fourth of the whole area should be 
brought under tillage, and that security should be furnished. 
Grants of rentfree land were also promised,^ the trees were with 
few exceptions handed over to the settler, and provision made for. 
Government aid in building village offices and wells. 

Small settlers were at the same time offered grants of land up tP. 
fifty acres rentfree for five years. 

Though even these inducements have not been enough to bring 
any large number of the better class of settlers into the Ranch 
Mahals, steady but slow progress has been made. An account has 
already been given (page 227) of the arrival in 1877 of a large body 
of colonists to settle in the rich lands near Pavagad. This, in spitd 
of very great difficulties, has to some extent proved a success and 
has cleared of forest and brushwood a large tract of rich land. The > 
opening of the railway to Pdli has greatly lessened the distance 
between the western parts of the district and central Gujarat, md 
with more prosperous seasons than the two last, a steadily increasing 
number of colonists may be looked for. 

Attention was early directed to the question of transit duties. 
Under His Highness Sindia’s management the customs of each sub¬ 
division were separately farmed. In different parts of the distMt 
the same goods were charged different rates. Merchandize passing 
by one route paid more than by another. Some classes of carriers 
were charged the full amount, while others were so favoured as to 
have practically a monopoly. Between 1855 and 1 858 the duties 
were lowered and the mode of collecting them simplified. Instod 
of being annoyed by constant petty demands, the trader might, with 
one payment, pass through the whole of Ranch Mahals and Bariys 
territory. Town dues were abolished, grain and salt fre^, and 
many petty taxes* repealed. Under the new system trafSs 
increased so greatly that, in spite of the lower rates, the revenue rose 
from £3632 (Rs. 36,320) in 1858 to £7819 (Rs. 78,190) in 1861.* , 

With this large revenue as a local fund, roadmaking was rapidly ,, 
pressed on. But under the orders of Government with the 


^ Colonists taking 500 acres were allowed a personal grant of twenty acres ; 
taking from 500 to 700 acres, thirty acres ; those from 700 to 900 acres, forty acres j 
those from 900 to 1000 acres, fifty acres, and 5 more for every additional IW a<i®e^ 
This grant was to be first made ten years after the land was taken up, and woWd 
be in proportion to the land brought under tillage. Further grants were promised lO 
the same manner at the close of the fifteenth and twentieth years. 

2 Among those repealed were cesses on braziers, butchers, carpenters, on the 
•We of molasses, on marriages, on foreign traders, on brokers, on brickmakeif^ 

carts and unladen bullocks, on raw cotton and on vegetable sellers. Maj®f 
Wallace, 71 A., 12th September 1856. 

* are, opium Rs, 10,377, timber Rs. 16,183, and other articlesFs. 51,630; 

total Rs. 78,190. 
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introduction of the revenue survey the levy of transit dues ceases and 
the ordinary local fund cess takes its place. This change has for 
the present caused a great loss of revenue. 

The following are the chief details of the fourteen years ending 

1877: 

In 1864 the rainfall, twenty-five inches, was scanty, beginning late 
and ending early. Eice failed almost entirely and maize partially. 
The district suffered from cholera. The revenue for collection 
amounted to£22,125 (Rs. 2,21,250)and remissions to £789 (Rs. 7890). 
The outstanding balance at the end of 31st July 1865 was £1654 
(Rs. 16,540). Millet ^ rupee prices rose from twenty-sis to sixteen 
pounds. 

In 1865 the rainfall, twenty-five inches, was unseasonable and 
scanty. But except rice, the crops were fair. Cholera of a fatal type 
was common. Tillage spread and the land revenue rose from 
£22,125 to £22,996 (Rs. 2,21,250-Rs. 2,29,960). £24 (Rs. 240) were 
remitted and £1713 (Rs. 17,130) left (31st July 1866) outstanding. 
Millet rupee prices fell from sixteen to twenty pounds. 

In 1866 the rainfall, thirty inches, though too soon over was 
sufiicient. The crops were good, and there was no epidemic disease. 
The land revenue rose from £22,996 to £23,457 (Rs. 2,29,960- 
Rs. 2,34,570). £30 (Rs. 300) were remitted and £266 (Rs. 2660) 
left (31st July 1867) outstanding. Millet rupee prices fell from 
twenty to thirty-one pounds. 

In 1867 the rainfall, twenty-nine inches, was heavy especially in the 
west. The crops and public health were good. The land revenue 
£23,458 (Rs. 2,34,580) was recovered without remissions or 
outstandings. Millet rupee prices rose from thirty-one to 
twenty-five pounds. 

In 1868 the rainfall, thirty-five inches, began very early especially 
in the west and was at first very heavy. But the late rains failed 
and rice, millet, and some other grains were not more than half crops. 
Public health was good. The revenue rose from £23,458 to £24,767 
(Rs. 2,34,580-Rs. 2,47,670). £91 (Rs. 910) were remitted and £19 
(Rs. 1^) left (31st July 1869) outstanding. ^ Millet rupee prices fell 
from twenty-five to twenty-eight pounds. 

• 

In 1869 the rainfall, forty-three inches, though heavy was 
unseasonable. Except millet and maize the crops were good. In the 
hot months there was a bad outbreak of cholera. Land revenue 
rose from £24,767 to £26,636 (Rs, 2,47,670-Rs. 2,66,360). £93 
(Rs. 930) were remitted and £415 (Rs. 4150) left (31st July 1870) 
outstanding. Millet rupee prices rose from twenty-eight to twenty- 
two pounds. 

In 1870 the rainfall, forty-one inches, was unseasonable, millet and 
maize yielding not more than half crops. Of £26,192 (Rs. 2,61,920) 
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1 Millet is bojei, PeuiciUaria spicata. 
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the land revenue for collection, £161 (Rs. 1610) remained ontstand.^ 
ing at the end of the year. Millet rupee prices fell from twenty^, 
two to twenty-six pounds. 

In 1871 the rainfall, forty inches, was capricious. In the west 
it did not begin till the close of July, and throughout the distr^ 
was too soon over. Except maize all the crops suffered. PnWio- 
health was good. Of £27,043 (Rs. 2,70,430) the land revenue for 
collection, £11 (Rs. 110) were remitted and £470 (Rs. 4700) left 
(31st July 1872) outstanding. Millet rupee prices fell from twenty, 
six to twenty.seven pounds. 

In 1872 the rainfall, thirty-five inches, was seasonable and sufficient. 

Of £26,523 (Rs. 2,65,230) the land revenue for collection, £94 
(Rs. 940) were remitted and £214 (Rs. 2140) left (3lst July 1873) 
outstanding. Millet rupee prices fell from twenty-seven to thirty-two 
pounds. 

In 1873 the rainfall, twenty-eight inches, at first favourable was 
too soon over and the crops, especially rice, suffered. Public health , 
was good. Of £25,715 (Rs. 2,57,150) the land revenue for 
collection, £2671 (Rs. 26,710) were left (Slst July 1874) outstanding. 
Millet rupee prices fell ^m thirty-two to forty pounds. 

In 1874 the rainfall, thirty-six inches, began rather late but 
afterwards was seasonable and sufficient with a good harvest, 
especially of rice. Public health was good. Of £26,109 (Rs. 2,61,090) 
the land revenue for collection, £197 (Rs. 1970) were remitted 
£56 (Rs. 560) left (31st July 1875) outstanding. Millet rupee prices 
fell from forty to forty-eight pounds. 

In 1875 the rainfall, thirty-eight inches, was seasonable and 
favourable. The crops were excellent and public health good. Of 
£26,497 (Rs. 2,64,970) the land revenue for collection, £48 (Rs. 480) 
were remitted and £82 (Rs. 820) left (Slst July 1876) outstanding. 
Millet rupee prices fell from forty-eight to fifty-four pounds. 

In 1876 the rainfall, forty-four inches, was very heavy. The 
harvest was fair and public health good. Of £26,924 
(Rs. 2,69,240) the land revenue for collection, £34 (Rs. 340) 
remitted and £19 (Rs. 190) left (Slst July 1877) outstandinfP 
Millet rupee prices rose from fifty-four to forty-six pounds. 

In 1877 the rainfall, nineteen inches, was short and unseasonablft 
Public health was good. But the scarcity was so severely fdt 
among the poorer classes that towards the end of the season rebel 
camps had to be opened. The rain harvest was scanty and the 
cold weather crops almost entirely failed. Of £26,052 (Rs. 2,60,520) 
the land revenue for collection, £27 (Rs. 270) were remitted and 
£4609 (Rs. 46,090) left (Slst July 1878) outstanding. MiUet rupee 
prices rose from forty-six to thirty-six pounds. 

During the twenty-two years ending 1877 population has increased 
from 143,595 in 1855 to 240,743 in 1872, or an advance of 67'65 
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per cent; cattle from 173,859 in 1857, to 254,262 in 1877, or 46'24 Chapter VIII. 

per cent; ploughs from 1^303 in 1857, to 37,141 in 1877,or 102'92 L^d 

per cent; and carts from 6129 in 1857, to 8349 in 1877, or 36’22 per Administration. 

cent. The.land revenue has risen from £21,410 (Rs. 2,14,100) in 

1864 to £26,025 (Rs. 2,60,250) in 1878, or 21'65 per cent. Since 

1864 two municipalities, one dispensary and twenty-nine schools have 

been established and 170 miles of road have been opened. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


’I'S 


JUSTICE 


In Sindia’s time the settlement of civil disputes and the pimist- 
ment of crime, were in the hands of the farmers of revenue, or of the 
Agent sent from Gwalior. At the introduction of British rule, under 
the Political Superintendent and his assistant, mdmlatddrs 
civil suits. The police was in the hands of an officer, amalda/r,'^ao 
in big matters reported straight to the Political Superintendent! 
and had power to imprison for fifteen days. The police armlMf ; > 
was under the general control of a mdmlatddr who could impns(m 
for one month and fine up to £2 10s. (Rs. 25.) The assistoti 
superintendent could give twelve stripes, imprison for six montffl^, 
and fine up to£10(R3. 100). Heavier cases went to theSupei^|, 
tendent. From time to time steps were taken to introduce w: 
British system, and at present the working of the courts is guidfitt j 
by the criminal and civil laws in force in other British districts. ,, 

For the disposal of civil suits there are at present two 
judges, styled munsifs, one at Godhra and one at Dohad. The GooW^j 
munsif tries all Godhra, Kalol, and Halol suits, and the Dohad 
those of Dohad and Jhalod. Appeals from their decisions ^ 
the court of the Governor's Agent, and are by him 
transferred to his covenanted assistant who has power to hear Hie ^ 
and whose decisions are subject to an appeal to Government. _ 
of criminal cases there are officers of 


For the disposal 

grades : the Agent to the Governor ; the first class magistrates, W 
the subordinate magistrates. The Agent has the powers 
Sessions Judge, sentences of death being submitted for Wj 
- . - " — ■■ ■ " has tw 


confirmation of Government. The covenanted assistant 
powers of an assistant sessions judge. Other first class maj 


powers or an assisranr sessions juage. vainer nrsu . 

and the subordinate magistrates have the powers ordinarily 


in officers of those grades. The criminal codes and laws haveu^, 
been introduced into the district, but all inquiries are 5°^ ^ 
in their spirit; punishments are inflicted under the profusions of 
Penal Code, and all laws extended to the whole of British Ind» 
held to apply to the Punch Mahals. 7 

In 1854 the district was furnished with seven judges, 

375 suits.^ Six years later (1860) the number of courts rema med 


1 The number and value of the suits disposed of between 1855 and 
in 1856, 568 valued at £2433; in 1856, 663 valued at £2615; in 1857, »» 
at £5020 ; in 1858, 967 valued at £5066 ; in 1859, 1022 valued at £3213; " 

1860, 1348 valued at £4959. The average value of the suits decided dunng^^ 
eight years ending 1877 was, except in 1876, on the increase, the figures rang"^ 
between £5 I4s. 9d. (Rs. 57..6) in 1870 and £616s. 9d. (Ks. 68-6) in 1877. 
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same, while the number of suits rose to 1348. In 1870 the number 
of courts was reduced to four, while the number of suits rose to 1758. 
In 1877 there were four courts and 1353 decisions. Of the four 
courts, two, those of the Agent and of his assistant, exercise appellate 
powers and try suits of more than £500 {Rs. 5000). 

Each of the two munsifs’ courts has an average area of 797 square 
miles and a population of 120,371 souls. The average distance of 
the Godhra court from the six most distant villages of its jurisdiction 
is thirty miles, and that of the Dohad court nineteen. The average 
number of cases decided during the eight years ending 1877 was 
1706; the highest was 1854 in 1873 and the lowest 1353 in 1877. 


Of the total number of cases decided during the eight years ending 

1877, 33'29 percent have 
Ex-paHe Decrees, 1870-1877. ^yerage been given 

against the defendant in 
his absence. The propor¬ 
tion of cases decided in this 
way would seem to have, 
during the same period, 
varied between 37'26 in 
1872 and 29-68 in 1876. 
Of contested cases only 
19-35 per centhave, during 
the eight years ending 
1877, been on an average 
decided forthe defendant. 
With theexception of 1870 
and 1871 when it was 25-35 and 22-80 per cent respectively, the 
proportion of cases decided in favour of the defendant varied during 
the same period of eight years, between 10-15 per cent in 1872 
and 21-52 per cent in 1876. In only four cases, or 0-29 per cent 
of the whole number of suits decided in 1877, was the decree executed 


Year. 

Suits. 

Decreed 

Ex-parte. 

Percentage. 

1870 

1758 

614 

34-92 

1871 

1614 

538 

33 33 

1872 

1763 

657 

37-26 

1873 

1854 

611 

32-95 

1874 

1733 

618 

35-66 

187S 

1754 

653 

31-52 

1876 

1816 

539 

29-68 

1877 

1353 

413 

30-52 

Total ... 

13,645 

4543 

33-29 


Iw putting the plaintiff in the possession of the immovable property 
claimed. Except in 1876, when it was twenty-four, the nvunber of 
cases of this kind during the eight years ending 1877 varied from 
two in 1872 to nine in 1874. In 12-04 per cent of the decisions 
passed in 1877, decrees for money due were executed by the attach¬ 
ment or sale of property; of these 5-54 per cent were, on an average, 
by the attachment or sale of movable and 6-50 per cent of immovable 
property. Compared with 1870, the 1877 returns of attachments 
or sales of movable and immovable property show a rise from 
thirty-one to seventy-five in the former and from thirty-five to 
eighty-eight in the latter. 


Compared with 1870, the number of decrees executed by the 
arrest of the debtor has fallen from 303 in 1870 to 13(^in 1877. The 
number of civil prisoners has, except in 1872 and 18/6 when w^ 
sixty-three and 215 respectively, risen from ninety-six in 1870 
to 130 in 1877: 
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Pattch Mahals Civil Prisoners, 1870-1877. 



Prisoners. 

Bays in jail. 

Rbleasks. 

Caste. 

Cauuk. 

By satisfying the decree. 

At creditor’s request. 

No subsistence allow¬ 
ance. 

Bisclosure of property. 

Time-expiry. 

Hindus. 

Musalmdns. 

• 

*S 

tu 

Others. 

B usbandmen. 

s 

1 

O 

Si 

-1 

P 

1870 

96 

10 

3 

87 

6 



82 

14 


... 

78 

17 

1 

1871 . 

97 

10 

5 

80 

5 

7 


89 

8 



76 

80 


1872 

63 

8 

6 

50 


7 


58 

5 



48 

13 

t 

1873 

90 

8 

14 

60 

11 

5 


75 

15 



53 

35 

* 

1874 . 

87 

7 

23 


7 

4 


78 

9 



56 

25 


1875 . 

110 

7 

55 

50 

5 



87 

17 


a 

70 

40 

AA. 

1876 

215 

8 

96 

102 

12 

5 


189 

22 


4 

144 

70 

1 ! 

1877 

130 

8 

70 

45 

3 

8 

3 

122 

8 




... 



The following statement shows in tabular form the working ol, ; 
the district civil courts during the eight years ending 1877 : ii I 


Panch MahdU Civil Courts, 1870-1877. 


Tkar. 

Suits settled. 

1 

4> 

? 

► 

Uncontestei). 

CONTESTEP. 


Ezicimox. 


Decreed ex-parte. 

Dismissed ex*parte. 

Decreed on confession. 

Otherwise settled. 

Total. 

Judgment for plaintiff. 

Judgment for defen¬ 
dant. 

Mixed. 

Total. 

Arrest of debtor. 

Decree-holder put in 
possession of immov¬ 
able property 

AttaohinwK} 

orBale«<,» 

Iffopertyr-^ 

Immovable. 

X 



£. s. 

d 














1870 .. 

1758 

5 14 

9 

614 

48 

464 

419 

1545 

150 

54 

9 

213 

303 

6 

35 

1 

1871 .. 

1614 

6 11 

1 

638 

33 

470 

323 

1364 

179 

57 

14 

250 

200 

6 

30 


1872 .. 

1763 

6 7 

6 

667 

60 

571 

277 

1565 

160 

20 

17 

197 

138 

2 

66 


1873 ... 

1854 

6 7 

5 

611 

54 

578 

334 

1577 

198 

62 

27 

277 

149 

5 

66 


1874 ... 

1733 

5 13 

8 

618 

32 

813 

370 

1333 

267 

83 

61 

400 

105 

9 

90 

gt 

1875 ... 

1754 

5 17 

6 

553 

9 

333 

514 

1409 

250 

48 

47 

345 

HO 

6 

403 

1876 .. 

1816 

5 8 

0 

539 

3 

324 

697 

1463 

169 

76 

108 

853 

215 

24 

665 


1877 .. 

1363 

6 16 

8 

413 


252 

375 

1054 

167 

63 

69 

299 

130 

4 


- w 


Five oflBcers, one at each of the sub-divisions, are entrusted wij 
the work of registration. Except the sub-registrar of Godhra , 
is special, these officers are the mdmlatdars’ or mahalkaris’ hfi^ 
clerks. Besides that of the First Assistant Collector as disto® ; 
registrar and of his assistant or deputy, a special scrutiny is, uauSf ; 
the control of the Inspector General of registration and stan^l^ 
carried on by the Gujarat registration inspector. The registratWW 
returns for 1877-78 show receipts of £125 (Rs. 1250) and charge® • 
£160 (Rs. 1600), or a loss of £35 (Rs. 350^ Of 444 the total 
of registrations four were wills, six were papers affecting 
and 434 affecting immovable property. Of the last class, besi^ 
sixty-three miscellaneous instruments, six were deeds of gift? ’' 
were deeds of sale and 147 were mortgages. The • 

value of the total immovable property transferred was £1®?^ 
(Rs. 1,58,760). * 
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At present (1878) ten officers share the administration of criminal 
justice. Of these three are magistrates of the first class, and seven 
of the second and third classes. Of the former two are covenanted 
European civilians and one an uncovenanted Native. With regard 
to the local jurisdiction and powers of these magistrates, one of 
them, the Agent to the Governor, is placed in a special position, 
vested with the general supervision of the district. Each of the 
other two first class magistrates has an average charge of 797 
square miles and a population of 120,371 souls. In the year 1876 
the three first class magistrates decided 179 original and ninety-six 
appeal cases. These officers have as First Assistant Collector, and his 
assistant and deputy, revenue charge of the parts of the district over 
which they exercise magisterial powers. Of subordinate magistrates 
there are seven with an average charge of 228 square miles and 
a population of 34,391 souls. All are Natives. The total number of 
criminal cases decided by them in 1876 was 678. Besides their 
magisterial duties, five of these officers exercise revenue powers as 
mamlatdars and mahalkaris and one is a sub-registrar of assurances. 
There are at present no regular village police; the matter is now 
under the consideration of Government. 

The table of offences given below shows that during the seven years 
ending 1877, 983 offences or one offence for every 244 of the 
population were on an average committed. Of these there were on 
an average six murders and attempts to murder; three culpable 
homicides; nineteen cases of grievous hurt and hurt by dangerous 
weapons; eighteen cases of dacoity and robbery; 936 or 95 per cent 
of the whole were minor offences. 

At the time of the transfer of the Panch Mahals (1853) there 
were many gang robberies and murders committed by large bands 
of Bhils belonging to different states and almost impossible to 
catch.* At first the number of offences reported was small. But 
gradually instead of taking the law into their own hands, the people 
began to seek police help, and in spite of greater efficiency the 
number of recorded crimes steadily increased from 496 in 1854 to 1186 
in 1860.^ The chief cause of the failure to put down crime was the 
ease with which bands of unsettled Bhils and Naikdas could come, 
and carrying off cattle, pass out of the Panch Mahals. Once over 
the borders the robbers were safe, for there were no arrangements 
for recovering criminals from the neighbouring states. An attempt 
■was made to supply this want by the occasional meeting of the 
Rewa Kantha Political Agent and an assistant of the Meywir 
Political Agent. But this system, never satisfactory, was given up 
in 1864 and since 1872 the recovery of offenders has been secured 
nnder the Extradition Act (XI. of 1872). 

Under the mana^ment of His Highness Sindia, there was no 
regular police force. For the maintenance of order the district 


Chaptar IZ- 
Justice. 

Criminal Justice. 
Staff, 

1878. 


Offtnea, 

1871-1877. 


Police, 

1853-1877. 


1 Major Wallace 14S, 13th May 1856. 

^ The total numbeT ol offences was 496 in 1854 ; 839 in 1855; 1009 in 1856; 980 in 
1867 ; 883 in 1858: 1031 in 1859; and 1186 in 1860. 

» 167—35 
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Justice- 

Police, 

1853-1877. 


Cost, 

1877. 


was divided among officers styled jamddwrs, each of whom 
paid a lump sum from the Gwalior treasury and was expect 
to keep a certain number of armed men, distributed over Ul 
share of the district. There was also a detachment of monntOJ 
militia, sibandi. After the transfer of the district, on account ^ 
disorders and of the unruly character of so many of the people^® 
was thought advisable to raise an armed force of Bhils. With 
Khandesh force as its model the Ranch Mahals Bhil corps had hi 
1858, exclusive of establishment, a sanctioned strength of t«i 
subheddrs, ten. jamdddrs, fifty havdlddrs,Mty ndiks, one buglemajoij 
ten buglers, and 800 privates, total 931. Its head quarters were fixed 
at Dohad, where lines for 600 men were built. The Bhil corps (was 
a success. In 1860, though in Halol and Kalol on the west cattlsi 
lifting was still a common offence, in Dohad and Jhalod, where thef 
had formerly been most rife, offences of this class had neB% 
ceased. ‘ In 1861 it was found most useful in forest fighting aiM 
wonderfully cheap and effective for outpost duty.* In 1867, as ^ 
district was much more settled, the sanctioned strength of the coipl 
was reduced from 931 to 429 men. But in the next year, with hi , 
reduced strength, the corps was unable to put down the Naikdarisip^ I 
and its numbers were raised to their present total of 500 men. M ' 
present (1877) two-thirds of the corps are Bhils and Kolis and tin 
rest Marithas and Pardesis. The discipline is semi-military «!»d 
the men are in appearance well drilled and soldier-like. Xl® 
uniform is a forage cap with bugle ornament, a dark blue tnni4 
with red facings, and brown, khdrki, coloured pantaloons. They 
armed with Saffer’s carbines and sword bayonets. Almost halfthi? 
corps is employed on outpost duty. They guard mamlatdars’ and 
mahalkaris’ offices, furnish escorts to district officers, and a** 
scattered in a number of small posts, thdnds, indifferent parts 
the district. 


In the year 1877 the total strength of the district or ^ 
police force was, including the Bhil corps, 824. Of these, under® 
district and assistant district Superintendents of police, two 
subordinate officers. 111 inferior subordinate officers, thirty-W 
mounted police, and 673 constables. Besides these, a force « 
six officers and thirty constables was employed as an escort w 
the Political Agent, Bewa Kantha. The cost of maintaining tto 
entire district police force was as follows: The two Enro^^. 
officers, the Superintendent and assistant superintendent recfflve* 
a total yearly salary of £993 (Rs. 9930); the subordinate 
yearly salary of not less than £120 (Rs. 1200) each, and the infe^ 
subordinate officers a yearly salary of less than £120 (Rs. 1200) 
or a total yearly cost of £2652 4s. (Rs. 26,522); the pay 
mounted police and of the foot constables came to a total sil®::#? 


1 Pol. Agent 811, 6th December 1860. 

* Pol. Agent 212, 30th April 1861. 

* The details are : 3 subheddrs, Gjamdddrs, 18 havdlddrs, 36 ndiks, and 437 

Besides these, 36 men employed under the Rewa Kintha Political Agent, foHB P*» 

the Bhil corps. 
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£7164 6s. (Rs. 71j643). Besides the pay of the ofiScers and men, there 
was a total yearly sum of £497 14s. (Rs. 4977) allowed for the horses 
and travelling expenses of the superior ofiBcers j £300 2s. (Rs. 3001) 
yearly pay and travelling allowance for their establishments, 
and £554 16s. (Rs. 5548) a year for contingencies and other 
expenses, making a total yearly cost of £12,162 2s. (Rs. 1,21,621).^ 
Taking 1595 square miles as the area of the district and 240,743 as 
its population, the strength of the Panch Mahals' police is one man 
to every 0’51 square miles and 292 souls. The cost of maintenance 
is equal to £7 12s. &d. (Rs. 76-4-0) a square mile, or nearly Is. (8 as.) 
a head of the population. 

Exclusive of the Superintendent, the assistant superintendent, and 
the force of thirty-six policemen under the Political Agent Rewa 
Kantha, of the total strength of 822 pohce, 166, of whom twenty-one 
were officers and 145 constables, were in 1877 employed as guards at 
district, central, or subsidiary jails; 140, of whom fourteen were 
officers and 126 constables, were engaged as guards over lock-ups and 
treasuries, or as escorts to prisoners and treasure; 486, of whom 
seventy-four were officers and 412 constables, were engaged on 
other duties; and thirty, of whom four were officers and twenty-six 
constables, were stationed in towns and municipalities. Of the 
whole number of 822, exclusive of the Superintendent and assistant 
superintendent of police, 566 were provided with fire-arms, and 
256 with swords only, or with swords and batons; 196, of whom sixty- 
four were officers and 132 constables, could read and write; and 
199, of whom twelve were officers and 187 constables, were under 
instruction. Except the two superior officers who were Europeans, 
the members of the police force for whom details were available 
were all natives of India. Of these, twenty-six officers and 186 
constables were Musalmans; one officer was a Parsi; ten officers and 
fifty-five constables were Brahmans; five officers and thirty constables 
were Rajputs; forty officers and eighty-one constables were Marathas; 
seventeen officers and 250 constables were Bhils; three officers and 
forty-seven constables were Kolis; and ten officers and fifty-three 
constables were Hindus of other castes. There were six vacancies 
and for the thirty-six men employed in the Rewa K4ntha, the 
mformation was not given. 

In 1877 of 119 persons accused of heinous crimes, eighty-one or 
68-06 per cent were convicted. Of 2039 the total number of persons 
accused of crimes of all sorts, 1572 or 77 09 per cent were convicted. 
In the matter of the recovery of stolen property, of £1781 2«. 
(Rs. 17,811) alleged to have been stolen, £727 8«. (Rs. 7274) or 40-8 
per cent were recovered. 

The following table gives the chief crimes and police details of the 
seven years ending 1877: 


Chapter IX 
Justice- 

Police, 

1863-1877. 


Working, 

1877. 


Crime and Police, 
1871-1877. 


1 Of Uiis sum £385 (Es. 3850) on account of the police employed under the Political 
Agent, fiewa Eantha, were paid from local funds. 
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Panch MaMls Crime and Police, 1S71-1877. 


Offbncss and Pcnishmsnts. 


^ YaiB. 

Murder and 
attempt to Murder. 

Culpable 

Homicide. 

Grievous hurt and 
hurt by dangerous 
weapons. 

Dacoities and 
Bobberies, 

Number. 

Arrests. 

a 

o 

Is 

► 

a 

o 

O 

Percentage. 

Number. 

Arrests. 

Convictions. 

Percentage. 

Number. 

<1 

Gonviotions. 

Percentage. 

>4 

a 

Arrests. 

Convictions. 

1 

1 

1871 . 

4 

5 

2 

40 





23 

38 

4 

10*5 

13 

SO 

11 

SS*6 

1872 . 

5 

6 

5 

100 

6 

14 

4 

28*5 

15 

80 

21 

70 

14 

17 

15 

es’i 

1873 . 

7 

15 

4 

26*6 

5 

6 

2 

33-3 

19 

37 

11 

29*7 

19 

25 

6 

M 

1874 . 

4 

6 

1 

16*6 

6 

8 

S 

37 5 

19 

24 

18 

75 

20 

36 

10 

S7-7 

1875 . 

7 

8 

3 

37*5 

4 

8 

2 

25 

22 

42 

11 

26-1 

13 

12 

J 

58*8 

1870 . 

8 

20 

12 

60 





14 

19 

12 

63*1 

15 

28 

15 

53*5 

1877 . 

7 

25 

15 

60 

4 

7 

6 

85*7 

24 

32 

19 

59*3 

36 

56 

41 

74-8 


Offences and Ptnishments— continued 


Tsar. 

Other Offences. 

Total. 

Stoles Profibvt. 

Number* 

a 

s 

t 

Convictions. 

a» 

1 

a 

1 

iS 

»4 

s 

a 

tn 

< 

4 

1 

o 

g 

Percentage. 

Property 

stolen. 

Property 

recoveri^- 

PnrwBl- 

aga 












£. 9. 

£. t. 


1871 



802 

1329 

705 

53 04 

842 

1402 

722 

51*4 

1888 0 

767 10 

56*3 

1872 



765 

1227 

659 

63-7 

805 

1293 

704 

64 4 

2861 14 

1073 6 

46*4 

1873 



747 

1305 

705 

5402 

797 

1388 

728 

62*4 

1377 18 

599 18 

435 




869 

1265 

566 

44*7 

918 

1339 

598 

44*6 

1723 16 

645 16 

31*9 

1875 



9.53 

1401 

709 

60*6 

998 

1471 

732 

49-7 

1704 12 

653 14 

3i’4 




937 

1452 

931 

64*1 

974 

1519 

970 

63*8 

1226 0 

549 S 

48*T 

1877 



1486 

1920 

1491 

77 6 

1547 

2039 

1672 

77*09 

1731 2 

727 8 

40*8 


Besides the accommodation provided for nnder-trial prisoners , 
at the head-quarters of each sub-division, there is in the town of ; 
Dohad a district jail able to hold 105 male and nine female prisoners | 
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CHAPTER X. 

REVENUE AND FINANCE- 

The gross revenue in 1852 amounted to £20,113 (118.2,01,130). 
Of this £11,378 (Rs. 1,13,780) were spent on the management of the 
district, and £8735 (Rs. 87,350) were paid over to His Highness 
Sindia. The revenue for 1853 amounted to £21,313 (Rs. 2,13,130), 
and the erpenditure to £7407 (Rs. 74,070), leaving a surplus of 
£13,906 (Rs. 1,39,060). According to the estimate sent from 
Gwalior to the Rewa Kantha Political Agent on the transfer of 
the district. His Highness Sindia expected to receive £13,028 
(Rs. 1,30,280) for 1854, and £13,764 (Rs. 1,37,640) for 1855, and for 
each succeeding year. The revenue for 1855 was estimated at 
£22,665 (Rs. 2,26,650) and the cost at £8901 (Rs. 89,010) leaving a 
surplus of £13,764 (Rs. 1,37,640). Daring the seven years ending 
1859 the British management resulted in the steady increase of 
revenue shown in the margin. The total amount remitted to His 

HighnessSindiaduringthese 
seven years (1853-1859) was 
£95,613 (Rs. 9,56,130) ora 
yearly average of £13,659 
(Rs. 1,36,590). At the end 
of the year ending June 
1860 there was a balance 
of £13,379 (Rs. 1,33,790) 
in favour of His Highness 
Sindia. This, added to the 
remittance, raises the total 
to £108,992 (Rs. 10,89,920) 
or a yearly average of 
£15,570 (Rs. 1,55,700), or 
£1806 (Rs. 18,060) more than the estimate. This increased surplus, 
in spite of an addition from £8021 (Rs. 80,210) in 1853-54 to £16,657 

S B. 1,66,570) in 1859-60 in the cost of administration, is a satis- 
story proof of the success of the early English management 
The earliest year for which complete figures are available is 1863-64. 
A comparison of specially prepared balance sheets for 1863-64 
and 1875-76 shows the following changes. Exclusive of £6662 
(Rs. 66,620) the adjustment on account of alienated knd, the 
transactions that appear in the district balance sheet for 1875-76 
amount to receipts £46,232 (Rs. 4,62,820) against £35,281 
(Rs. 3,52,810) in 1863-64, and the charges to £37,656 (Rs. 3.76,560) 
in 1875-76 a^st £27,829 (Rs. 2,78,290) in 1863-64. Exclusive of 
departmental miscellaneous receipts and sums received in return for 


Panck MahxU Revenue, 18S3-1869. 


Tkar, 

Realized. 

Outstand* 

Ing. 

1863-54. 

£. 

23,565 

&. 

1854-55. 

26,286 

eik 

1856-58. 

25,900 

6036 

1856-67. 

26,702 

4807 

1857-68. 

27,135 

4863 

1868-59... . 

28,482 

4334 

1859-60. 

29,277 

2459 
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Bevenae and 
Finance. 

Balance Sheet, 
1864-1876. 

Land Seventie. 




Stampt. 


Excise. 


Justice, 


Forest. 


services rendered, such as the receipts of the post department, the 
amount of revenue raised in 1875-76 under all heads. Imperial, 
provincial, local, and municipal, amounted to £41,633 (Es. 4,16,330), 
or on a population of 240,743 an incidence per head of 3s. 5Jd. 

Land revenue receipts forming 62‘59 per cent of £41,633 
(Es. 4,16,330), the entire revenue of the district, have risen from 
£21,411 (Es. 2,14,110) in the year ending 31st July 1864, to £26,025 
(Es. 2,60,250) in 1878. Details * of the land revenue collected 

during the last fifteen years 
are given in the margin. 
The rise in the land revenue 
in the seven years ending 
1870 was due chiefly to the 
spread of the tillage area, 
and the better state of 
the people. Except 1865 
when on account of scarcity 
' caused by scanty rainfall, 
remissions amounting to 
£789 (Es. 7890) had to be 
given, these were years of 
progress. The increase and 
large remissions in 1871 and 
1874 are nominal owing to 
the introduction of revised 
rates of assessment in Kalol 
and Godhra, as the differ¬ 
ence between the old and 
new rates in the first year 
of settlement has, according to the survey rules, to be remitted. 
Since then in 1875 and 1876 the revenue steadily increased, but 
the failure of crops and distress in 1877, have in 1878 brought the 
revenue lower than it has been since 1870. The increased cost in 
collecting the land revenue from £3677 (Es. 36,770) in 1863-64, to 
£9848 (Es. 98,480) in 1875-76, is due to a rise in the number and in 
the amount of revenue oflScers’ salaries. 

Stamps have risen from £1101 to £2625 (Es. 11,010 - Es. 26,250). 
The 1876 charges were £64 (Es. 640) or only £4 (Es. 40) more 
than those of 1864. 

From the fondness of its wild tribes for liquor the Panch Mahals' 
excise receipts are considerable; since 1863 they have risen from 
£1201 to £2089 (Es. 12,010 - Es. 20,890). 

Law and justice receipts, chiefly fines, have risen from £441 
to £565 (Es. 4410 - Es. 5650). The 1876 charges were £3561 
(Es. 35,610) against £1436 (Es. 14,360) in 1864 on account of the 
improved agency employed. 

Forest is a new head since 1863. But, though much has been 
done to set apart and keep forests, they are not yet a source of 


Punch Mahdls Land Revenue, 1864-1878. 


Year ending 
Slst July. 

Revenue for 
coUectioQ. 

Outstanding 
balance on 
lat August, 

Remission. 


£. 

£. 

£. 

1864 

21,411 

162 


1865 

22,125 

1654 

789 

1866 

22,996 

1713 

24 

1867 

23,457 

266 

30 

1868 

23,458 

24,767 

9 

6 

1869 

12 

91 

1870 

26,6.37 

415 

94 

1871 

27,749 

161 

1567 

1872 

27,043 

470 

11 

1873 

26,522 

26,790 

213 

95 

1874 

267 

1074 

1875 

26,109 

66 

197 

1876 

26,427 

82 

48 

1877 

26,891 

19 

.34 

1878 

26,025 

4609 

26 


* Extra First Assistant Collector 2143, 4th October 1878. 
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income. The 1876 receipts were £897 (Rs. 8970) and the cost of 
establishment was £984 (Rs. 9840.) 

The following table shows, exclusive of ofi&cial salaries, the 
amount realized from the different assessed taxes levied between 
1862 and 1873. Owing to their variety of rates and incidence, it is 
difficult to make any satisfactory comparison of the results: 

Pancli Mahals Assessed Ta^ceSj 186^-187^.^ 




Incomes. 









... . . _ 








hilObe. 


Below £50. 

Above £50. 



Income Tax. 

1862- 63 . 

1863- 64 . 

1864- 65 . 

£. 

Hs. 

£. 

28,798 

29,625 

23,864 

Es. 

2,87,980 

2,96,250 

2,38,640 

£. 

1082 

871 

759 

Rs. 

10,820 

8710 

7590 

License Tea:. 
1867-68 . 

34,865 

3,48,650 

48,025 

4,80,250 

1072 

10,720 

Certificate Tax, 
1868-69 . 

... 


39,025 

.3,90,250 

480 

4800 

Income Tax. 

1869 . 

1869- 70 . 

1870- 71 . 

1871- 72 . 

1872- 73 . 


... 

55,650 

55,650 

54,337 

42,134 

24,668 

5,56,500 

5,56,500 

5,43,370 

4,21,340 

2,46,680 

534 

267 

1579 

450 

256 

5340 

2670 

15,790 

4500 

2560 


Transit duties levied on opium chests passing through the district, 
credited in 1863-64 to local funds, are now credited to customs and 
form part of the Imperial revenue. 

There is no telegraph office in the district. The post receipts have 
risen from £190 (Rs. 1900) in 1863, to £954 (Rs. 9540) in 1876. 

Police charges have risen from £10,816 to £12,326 (Rs. 1,08,160- 
Rs. 1,23,260). Jail charges amounting in 1876 to £1543 (Rs. 15,430) 
are a new item. 


In the following balance sheets of 1863-64 and 1875-76, the figures, 
shown in black type on both sides of the 1875-76 balance 
are book adjustments. On the receipt side the item £6662 
(Rs. 66,620) represents the additional revenue the district would 
yield, had none of its land been given away. On the debit side the 
item £1514 (Rs. 15,140) under land revenue is the rental of the 
land granted to village headmen j the item £5143 (Rs. 51, 
under allowances and assignments represents the rent^ of the land 
granted to district hereditary officers and other non-service 
and the item £4 (Rs. 40) under police represents the rental of the 
land granted to village officers for police service. 


1 First Assistant CoUector 1657, 7th SeptemJwr 1877._ The Pmch Mah^ were 
ceded to the British Government in March im. ^ ^ 

British India was not introduced into the Panch MahMs till August 1862, 
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Police. 
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Btdance Sheet, 
J863-64—1875-76. 


Touch Mahals JSdUmes 


Skbvici. 

Head. 

1863^. 

1875-78. 

Imperial. 


£. s. d. 

£. a d. 


Land revenue . 

17,975 10 4 

28,499 13 5 
6683 13 t 

A.—SaperTised by ■ 

, the Collector „.j 

1 

Stamps. 

Excise. 

Law and justice . 

Forest. 

Miscellaneous . 

interest on advances . 

Loans and arrears. 

1101 19 9 
1201 10 0 
441 4 3 

16 0 8 
130 13 1 

2625 14 6 
2089 19 1 
666 6 6 
897 4 7 

6 9 4 

9 18 9 


Total ... 

20,865 18 1 

si.eoi 6 1 
tolls i 

B.»*Admliiistcred ( 
by Dei^ftrtmenUl < 
Heads ... | 

Castoms . 

Pabllo works. 

Mint. 

Post. 

185 4 8 

190 13 8 

1388 0 1 
134 18 8 

13 13 8 
854 8 3 


Total ... 

375 17 4 

3488 18 0 

^rovineial 

< 

Registration. 

Education . 

Police. 

Medical eervicee . 

Jails. 

Sale of books. 

Miscellaneous . 

4 3 8 

110 8 9 

4 It 10 

8 15 8 

0 8 11 
376 18 8 

0 14 5 
18 4 11 


Total ... 

4 3 8 

518 310 

Tmifert and i 

ItMos oi 
eounti. ( 

Depofits and repayment of advances and loans. 

Pension fnnd receipts . 

Local funds. 

4734 13 1 

3300 18 3 

3081 13 7 
34 13 3 
6404 1 8 


TMal ... 

14,038 11 3 

5650 5 9 


OnndTbtal .. 

35,381 9 4 

48,853 11 1 

(toll > 
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Sheet, 1863-64 and 1875-76. 


Ciuiiaai. 


Chapter X. 

Seventie and 
Finance. 

Balance Sheet, 
1863-64—1875-76. 


Head. 

1863-6*. 

1875-76. 



1 

£. 

d. 

£. ^ d. 

Land revenue. 


3677 11 

9 

9848 18 3 

151417 S 

Stamps. ... 


60 17 

8 

64 6 1 

Forest ... ... ... 




984 6 4 

tawandjaatioe 


1 1436 14 

10 

( 1195 7 8 

( 2366 3 9 

Allowances and assignments . 


605 19 

3 

867 16 2 

5143 15 9 

Pensions to Government servants. 


4 3 

9 

264 5 2 

Miscellaneous. 


62 16 

1 

25 13 5 


Total 

3848 3 

4 

15,616 16 5 




66S8 13 5 

Customs . 


128 3 

5 

345 14 0 



45 14 

0 

66 1 2 

Post . 

. 



127 3 10 


Total 

171 18 

2 

538 18 0 

Registration. 

Education ... .... 




151 2 9 



10,816 15 

5 

12,336 7 10 




3U 9 

Medical services . 


142 1 

7 

198 0 0 

Jails .. . . 




1543 11 9 

Misoellaneons. 




212 6 5 

Contribution to local fnndg . 




668 6 0 

Public works ... . 




201 14 4 


Total .. 

10,058 17 

0 

15,301 8 1 




3 19 9 

Deposits retnmed and advances and loans made 


«10S 18 10 

8265 5 10 

M)oal funds. 


4741 9 

7 

2933 15 2 


Total j 

i 

10,850 8 S 

j 6199 1 0 


27,829 6 U 

37,656 3 6 



e663U 3 


8 167—36 
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Revenue other than Imperial. 

The local funds of the Ranch Mahals are chiefly derived from the 
transit duties levied on goods passing through the district. The 
regular local fund cess, of one-sixteenth in addition to the ordinary- 
land-tax, levied in other British districts has been introduced into 
the sub-divisions of Kalol and Godhra, in the former from 1871-72, 
and in the latter from 1875-76. Under the orders of Government 
transit duties are abolished on the introduction of revised rates of 
assessment, and the levy of the regular one-anna cess is introduced. 
This measure has caused a great loss to the district local funds 
revenue, as the transit duties greatly exceeded the amount of the one 
anna cess. The 1877-78 receipts were £6532 (Rs. 65,320) against 
£9300 (Rs. 93,000) in 1863-64 when the transit duties were levied 
throughout the district. 

For administrative purposes the local funds of the district are 
divided into two main sections, one set apart for public works and 
the other for instruction. The receipts and disbursements during 
the year 1877-78 under those two heads were as follows; 

Panch MahdU Local Funds, 1877-78. 

PUBLIC WORKS. 


Geceiptb. 

Expbnditurk. 

Balance, 1st Api il 1877 

Two-thirds of the land cesa . 
Cess other than the one-anna 
cess and transit duties ... 
Tolls .. 

Ferries 

Cattle pounds . 

Travellers’ rest-houses 
Contributions 

Miscellaneous . 

£. s. 

469.8 4 
691 8 

1596 15 
2352 4 

151' 5 

269 6 

84 13 

Establishments . 

New works . . . 

Repairs . 

Medical charges 
Miscellaneous 

Balance, 1st April 1878 ... 

£. ». 

1068 3 
3824 4 
1205 7 
206 18 
304 5 
3229 17 

Total ... 

9838 14 

Total ... 

9838 14 

INSTRUCTION. 

Balance, 1st April 1877 
One-third of the cess allot¬ 
ment from transit duties . 
School fee fund 

Contribution (Goremment). 

Do. (Private) 

Miscellaneous 

£. s. 

244 14 

495 14 
118 4 
714 12 

33 12 
24 4 

School charge . 

Scholarships . 

School-houses, new 

Do. repairs 

Miscellaneous 

Balance, 1st April 1878 ... 

£. *. 

11.30 16 
30 12 
21 18 
29 12 
84 14 
333 8 

Total 

1631 0 

Total ... 

1631 0 


With the funds obtained from the levy of transit duties sup¬ 
plemented by grants from Government, many works of public utility 
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have, since 1863-64, been earned out in the district. To open Chapter X- 
communication more than 150 miles of road have been made. To Eevenue and 
improve the water-supply 128 wells, 57 reservoirs and ponds. Finance. 

6 water-courses and 12 water-troughs have been made or repaired. 

To help village instruction 12 schools, and for the comfort of 
travellers 7 rest-houses have been built. Besides these works, 29 
village offices, chords, 41 cattle-pounds, and one dispensary have been 
constructed. 

In 1876-77 two town municipalities were established. The Municipalities, 
following statement gives for each municipality the receipts, charges 
and incidence of taxes for the first year of establishment. 


Panch Mahdls Municipal Details, 1877. 


TSaa. 

hi 

1 

ha 

£ 

£ 

Recbipts. 

Expsnditurr. 

i 

6 

o 

n 

0 

s 

s 

a 

4) 

S 

U 

i 

o 

s 

IS 

3 

3 

m 

» 

■s 

•a 

CO 

1 

a 

o 

o 

13 

1 

i 

S' 

o 

05 

s' 

o 

<I> 

i 

.1 

s 

i 

o 

H 

a 

o 

3 

4 



£ 1. 

£ t. 

£ 4. 

£ s. 

£ 9. 

£ 9, 

£ s. 

£ s. 

e 

£ t 


€k)dhi« ... 

10,63S 

260 6 

71 6 

331 12 

24 2 

90 12 

83 18 



129 16 338 8 

7f<i. 

Dohad ... 

ll,47i 

138 8 

84 0 

172 8 

40 14 

61 10 

63 0 

5 0 

69 13 

8 14’228 11 

S|(7. 

Total ... 

92,107 

398 14 

103 6 

304 0 

64 16 

132 2 

141 18 

5 0 

59 ISjlSS 10:561 19 

• 
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Chapter XL 

Inetmction- 
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1877-78. 

dost. 


Staff. 


Progress, 

1854-1878. 


CHAPTER XL 

INSTRUCTION. 

In the year 1877-78 there were thirty-six Government schools, or 
on an average, one school for every eighteen inhabited villages, ; 
ahenated as well as Government, with 2689 pupils on the rolls and ' 
an average attendance of 1765 or 1'32 per cent of 133,539, the | 
entire population of not more than twenty years of age. I 

Excluding superintendence charges, the total expenditure on ■ 
education on account of these thirty-six Government schools amounted 
to £1219 (Rs. 12,190). Of this £715 (Rs. 7150) were debited to 
Government and £504 (Rs. 5040) to local and other funds. 

Under the Director of public instruction and the inspector, northern 
division, the schooling of the district was conducted by a local 
staff sixty-one strong; of these one was an assistant deputy inspector 
with general charge over all the schools of the district, drawing a yearly 
pay of £125 (Rs. 1250); and the rest were masters and assistant 
masters of schools with yearly salaries ranging from 12s. to £48 
(Rs. 6 - Rs. 480). 

Of thirty-six the total number of Government schools, in thirty- 
five Gujarati only was taught, and in one Urdu and Gujarati, 

The following figures show the increased means for learning to 
read and write, ofiered by Government during the last twenty-four , 
years. The first school opened in this district was a Gujarati school i 
at Godhrain 1854. Two years later, an Anglo-vernacular school^'was 
opened in the same town. No detailed information is available fw 
any year before 1855. In 1855-56 there were seven schools in the 
district with an average attendance of 362 pupils or 0‘27 per cent of 
the total population of not more than twenty years of age. In 1865-66 
the number of schools had risen to twenty-four, with a roll-call of 1863 ^ 
names,and an average attendance of 1162 pupils or 0'87 per cent of the ? 
total population of not more than twenty years of age. The figure* 
for 1877-78 were, as shown above, thirty-six schools with a roll-call 
of 2689 names and an average attendance of 1765, or 1‘32 per cent , 
of 133,539, the total population of not more than twenty years of.; 
age. A comparison ■with the returns for 1855-56 gives therefore i&t ' f 
1877-78 an increase in the number of schools from seven to thirly-siXi 
while of 133,-539, the entire population of the district of not mort 
than twenty years of age, 1‘32 per cent were under instruction w 
1877-78 against 0'27 per cent in 1855-56. 


1 Clo»«d at the end of 1876-77. 
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Vernacular schools for girls would seem to have been established 
in the Punch Mahals but lately. In 1877-78 there was one school ^ 
of this sort with a roll-call of seventy-five names and an average 
attendance of forty-seven pupils. 

The 1872 census returns give for each of the chief races of the 
district the proportion of persons able to read and write: 

Of 47,954, the total Hindu male population not exceeding twelve 
.years, 1417 or 2’95 per cent; of 18,363 above twelve and not 
exceeding twenty years, 1454 or 7'91 per cent; and of 52,087 
exceeding twenty years, 3769 or 7‘23 per cent were able to read and 
write or were being taught. Of 43,682, the total Hindu female 
population not exceeding twelve years, sixty-seven or O'15 per cent; 
of 15,834 above twelve and not exceeding twenty years, twenty-five 
or 0'05 per cent; and of 47,855 exceeding twenty years, thirty-five 
or 0'07 per cent were able to read and write or were being taught. 

Of 2769, the total Musalman male population not exceeding 
twelve years, 331 or 11'95 per cent; of 1295 above twelve and 
not exceeding twenty years, 357 or 27'56 per cent; and of 3802 
exceeding twenty years, 888or23'35 per cent were able to read and 
write or were being taught. Of 2571, the total Musalman female 
population not exceeding twelve years, eighteen or O'70 per cent; of 
1059, above twelve and not exceeding twenty years, fourteen or 1'32 
per cent; and of 3425 exceeding twenty years, twenty-one or 0'61 per 
cent were able to read and write or were being taught. 

Of Parsis there were but seventeen in the whole district, twelve 
males and five females. Ten of the former and two of the latter 
were able to read and write or were being taught. 

Before the year 1865-66 there were no retm'ns arranging the pupils 

according to race and 
religion. The statement 
given in the margin shows 
that in 1877-78 of the two 
chief races of the district, 
the Musalmans have the 
largest proportion of their 
boys under instruction. 
All the seventy-five girls 
enrolled in 1877-78 in the 
one girls’ school were Hindus. Of 2354 the total number of pupils 
in Government schools at the end of December 1877, 411 or 17'45 
per cent were Brahmans; 6 or 0'25 per cent writers, 2 Kshatris and 
4 Parbhus; 611 or 25'95 per cent traders and shopkeepers, 490 
Vfinids, 121 Shr^vaks; 238 or lO'll per cent cultivators, 115 
Kanbis, 80 Eajputs, 25 Eachhias, 3 Malis, 14 Luh&nas and 1 Koli; 
232 or 9-85 per cent craftsmen; 4 Bhavsars, calico-printers; 32 
Ghanchis, oil-pressers; 50 Sonis, gold and silver smiths, 44 Snthars 


Pupils bif Race, 1865^66 and 1877-78. 


Bace. 

1865-66. 

1877-78. 

Increase 
per cent. 

Hindus 

1701 

2501 

47 03 

Mnaalm&ns. 

159 

284 

78-61 

Total ... 

1860 

2685 

44-35 


Chapter XI. 
Instrnction. 


Headers and 
Writers, 
1872. 
Ilindm. 


Muhatnrmdant. 


Pdrtit, 


Pupils by Race, 
1877-78. 


* In 1875-76 there were three such schools with a roll-call of 119 namc.s and an 
average attendance of sixty-three pupils. 
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Oiapter XI. 
Instructioii. 


Schools, 

1855-1S78. 


carpenters; 2 Kansaras, coppersmiths, 46 Luhdrs, blacksmiths • 7 
Kadias, bricklayers; 36 Darjis, tailors; llKumbhars, potters; 409 
or 17-37 per cent, Barots (404) andCharans (5), bards and genealoidsts- 

26 or 1-10 per cent Hajams, barbers; 68 or 2-88 per cent miscellaneous 
workers and labourers; 10 Kalals, liquor-sellers ; 2 Ravalias, cotton 
tapemakers ; 1 Vaghri,fowler and hunter; 1 Bhadbhunja, grainparcher; 

27 Ods, well-diggers and labourers; 1 Jat, 1 Bavcha, 3 Kharvas’ 
4 Pardeshi, and 18 Marathas, servants; 13 or 0 55 per cent leather- 
workers, 8 Mochis and 5 Dabgars; 27 or 1-14 per cent religious 
beggars, 9 Vairagis, 16 Gosais and 2 Sadhus; 36 or 1-52 percent 
unsettled tribes, 3 Vanjaras, 27 Bhils, and 6 Naikd^s; 5 or 0-21 per 
cent Parsis; 272 or 11-55 per cent Musalmans. No Dhed or Bhangia 
boys attended the Government schools in this district. 

The following table, prepared from special returns furnished by 
the educational department, shows in detail the number of schools 
and pupils with their cost to Government; . 
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1855-1878. 
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A comparison of the present (1877-78) provision for teaching the 
district town and country population gives the following results. 

In the town of Godhra there were in 1877-78, three Government 
vernacular schools- with, out of 434 names on the rolls, an average 
attendance of 285 pupils. Of these schools one was an Urdu school 
and two were Gujarati schools, one for hoys, the other for girls; 
the yearly cost for each pupil was £1 2s. (Ks. 11) in the Urdu, and- 
in the Gujarati 12s. (Rs. 6) in the boys’ and £1 (Rs. 10) in the girls’ 
school. In the town of Dohad there was one vernacular school with, 
out of 273 names on the rolls, an average attendance of 158 pupils. 
The yearly cost per pupil was 13s. (Rs. 6-8 as.). 

Exclusive of these four town schools, the district of Panch 
Mahals was in 1877-78 provided with thirty-two Government 
vernacular schools, or on an average one school for every eighteen 
inhabited villages. The following statement shows the distribution 
of these schools by sub-divisions; 


Panch MothdU Village Schools, 1877-78. 


Sub-division. 

Yillaobs. 

Population. 

1 Vbrnacular. 

Boys. 1 

Girls. 

Godhra . 

187 i 

63,379 

1 

j 

10 


Kilol . 

202 

66,431 

17 


Dohad . 

198 

100,298 

6 


Total 

587 

230,108 

32 



In this district there are two libraries but no local newspaper. 
The library at Godhra known as the ‘ Stewart Library,’ was established 
in 1866-67. The number of subscribers is returned at forty-three 
and the average annual collections at £24 (Rs. 240). A yearly grant 
of £20 is received from the Panch Mah&ls local funds unless the latter 
are on the decline. The library has a building of its own and is 
provided with 183 English and 207 Gujarati books and ten maps, 
^e library at Dohad known as the ‘ Enti Library,’ was established 
in 1869-70. The number of subscribers is returned at seventeen 
and the average annual collections at £12 (Rs. 120). The library 
has a building of its own and is provided with a total number of 
193 EngUsh and vernacular books. 


Chapter XI. 

Instruction. 

Town Education, 
1877-78. 


Village 

Education. 


Libraries. 


» 167—37 
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CHAPTER XI L 

HEALTH. 

Chapter XII. The chief disease, intermitteiit and remittent fever, becomes 
Health. common after the setting in of the rains (July), and grows gradually 

severer and more widespread till towards the close of the year it 
again abates. In outlying parts so fierce are its attacks that 
whole outposts are at times unfit for duty. Next to fever the 
chief diseases are skin affections, bronchitis, rheumatism, worms, 
opthalmia and diarrhoea. Before the introduction of vaccination, 
small-pox was common among the Bhils and Naikdas ; but during 
the last twenty years its outbreaks have become much less fatal. 
The Superintendent of vaccination says, ‘as a class the wild races have 
taken to vaccination pretty freely, and it may be said that when once 
begun it iseasierto carry on vaccination among them than among othar 
people.'’! In five of the last fifteen years, in 1864, 1865, 1869,1872 
and 1875 the district has been visited by cholera. Except in 1875, 
when more than a thousand people died in two months, no details of 
these attacks are available. The Kolis and Naikdas and to a less 
extent the Bhils use many drugs, di'viding them into three classes 
according as they cure the three chief forms of disease, those due 
to cold, to heat, and to wind. Arsenic in some of its forms and an 
impure mercury are much used. 

Hospitals. At present (1878) there are in the district one cml hospital at 

Dohad and one dispensary at Godhra. During the year 1877, 10,937 
persons in all were treated, of whom 731 were in-door and 10,206 
ont-door patients. These institutions are provided with specW 
buildings. The total amount expended in checking disease in 
1877 was £1318 (Es. 13,180). Of this £206 (Bs. 2060) were paid 
from local funds. The following details are taken from the 
1877 report. Of 403 in-patients treated in the civil hospital, 365 
were cured and 21 died. The out-patients numbered 4232. The 
average daily sick for in-patients was 13"24 and for out-patients 
42’5. The principal diseases were malarious fevers, rheumatism, 
eye and lung affections, and bowel and skin diseases. The mortahty 
was chiefly due to diarrhoea and dysentery and to lung disease. 
T^ere were 12 major and 294 minor surgical operations. The 
Godhra dispensary established in 1870 is provided ■with a building 
63 feet long by 33 feet wide. Inclusive of 228 in-patients, 6202 
persons were treated. The chief diseases were malarious fevers, 
cholera, and skin affections. 


! Superiatendeut’s Memo. 24th April 1875. 
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In 1877-78 the work of vaccination was, nnder the supervision 
of the deputy sanitary commissioner in east Gujarat, carried on 
by five vaccinators, with yearly salaries varying^ from £16 16s. to 
£28 16s. (Rs. 168-Rs. 288.) AH the operators were distributed 
over the rural parts of the district, one for each sub-division. 
Exclusive of 1244 re-vaccinations there were 9841 vaccinationa 
compared with 9476 in 1869-70. 

The following abstract shows the sex, religion, and of th& 
persons vaccinated: 

Panch Mahdls Vaccination Details^ 1869 and 1877^ 


NUliBBa VAOCINATn. 


Year. 

Sex. 

Religion. 

Age. 



Males. 

Females. 

Hindus- 

Musal- 

mdns. 

Persia. 

Chris- 

tians. 

Others. 

Under 

one 

year. 

Over 

one 

year. 

Totali 

1869-70 ... 

4704 

4772 

8778 

467 



231 

3980 

5496 

9476 

1877-78 ... 

6071 

4770 

8957 

496 

2 

... 

386 

4781 

5060 

9841 


The total cost of these operations was, in 1877-78, £423 18s. 
(Rs. 4239) or about 9fd. (6^ as.) for each successful case. Tho 
entire charge was made up of the following items : supervision and 
inspection £268 4s. (Rs. 2682), establishment £144 14s. (Rs. 1447), 
and contingencies £11 (Rs. 110). Of these the supervising and 
inspecting charges and 14s. (Rs. 7) on account of contingencies, 
were wholly met from Government provincial funds, while the 
expense of £155 (Rs. 1550) on account of rural vaccinators was borne 
by the district local funds. 

The total number of deaths shown in the Sanitary Commissioner’s 
reports for the seven years ending 1878 is 41,629 or an average 
yearly mortality of 5947, or on the basis of the 1872 census, of 
2‘47 per cent of the total population. Of the average number of 
deaths 4140 or 69’61 per cent were returned as due to fever; 
405 or 6'81 percent, to bowel complaints; 813 or 13'67 per cent, 
to cholera; 62, or 1 ’04 per cent, to smallpox; and 406 or 6’83 per 
cent, to miscellaneous diseases. Deaths from violence or accident 
averaged 121, or 2 03 per cent of the average mortality of the 
district. During the same period the number of births is returned 
at 29,161 souls, of whom 15,269 are entered as male and 13,892 as 
female children, or an average yearly birth-rate of 4166 souls; or 
on the basis of the 1872 census figures, a birth-rate of 1‘73 per 
cent of the entire population of the district.^ 


Chapter XII. 
Health. 

Vacciuatioo. 


Births and Deaths^ 
1872-1878. 


1 These figures are incorrect, for while the population of the district is increasing 
the retnms show a yearly birth-rate less by 1781 than the death-rate. In a district 
of Bhils and Haikdds the returns are necessarily very imperfect. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

SUB-DIVI SIGNS. 


Chapter XUL 
Snb-diTisiona 
Godbra. 


Arta. 


Arptcl. 


CJxmatt, 


Water. 


SmL 


Godhra Sub-division. —The Godhra Bub-division is bounded 
on the north by Lunavada, on the east by Bariya, on the south by , 
Kalolj and on the west partly by Baroda territory and partly by the f 
river Mahi. Its area is 583 square miles; its population in 1872, J 

74,014 souls, or 127 to the square mile ; and its realizable land . 

revenue in 1878, £5615 (Rs. 56,150). 

Of its 583 square miles, 203 are occupied by alienated, proprietary, 
tdlukddri and udhad, villages. The rest, according to the revenue 
survey returns, contains 243,556 acres; of these 103,222 acres or 
42‘38 per cent were arable land, 130,671 acres or 53’65 per cent 
were forest lands, and 9663 or 3" 96 per cent were unarable waste 
occupied by ponds, river beds, and village sites. From the 103,222 
arable acres, 26,685, the area of alienated lands in Government villages, 
has to be taken. Of the balance 76,537 acres, 65,048 or 85 per 
cent were in the year 1877-78 under tillage. 

Except in the west near the Mahi, where is a well tilled and weB 
wooded tract of light soil, and in the north where the surface is , 
broken by patches and peaks of granite rock, Godhra is a plain 
country of brushwood and forest with scanty rough tillage. 

During most of the year the Godhra climate is trying. In the 
cold weather, October to February, fever is common and the natives 
suffer much from the cold winds ; in the hot months, March to June, 
the heat is sometimes very great; and the rains, June to October, are , 
close and relaxing. The average rainfall at Godhra, during the five ; 
years ending 1877, was 45'73 inches. _ f 

The water of the 311 wells and 134 ponds and reservoirs in ^is 
sub-division is used almost entirely for drinking, washing, and for 
cattle. Only one thirty-third part of the whole area of Govemm^d 
cultivated land is watered. The only rivers of any size are^^ ? 
Mahi on the west, and the Panam on the east and north-east. IKi* f 
other streams, such as the Mesri that flows past the town of Godhra, 
are little more than local water-courses. 

Except occasional patches of black and, along the Panam valley 
rich medium, besar, soil, most of the surface of tihe district is worn 
lime and granite, rich when deep, and poor when thin. 
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The following statement shows the arable area in Government Chapter XIII. 
villages and the rates fixed for thirty years in 1873-74: Snb-divisions- 


Godhra Rent Roll, 1873-74- 


Godhba. 




Occupied. 


Ukoccdpibd. 


Total. 













d 

SB 

H 

fr * 

Land. 

Acres. 

Ropee 

Assess¬ 

ment 

Average 

acre 

rate. 

Acres. 

Rupee 

Assess¬ 

ment. 

Average 

acre 

rate. 

Acres- 

Rnpee 

Assess¬ 

ment. 

Average 

acre 

rate. 



A. g. 

Rs. a. 

Hs. a. p. 

A. g. 

Rs. a. 

Rs. a. p. 

A. g. 

Rs. a. 

Rs. a. p. 

11 

Dry crop 

Garden. 

Bice . 

59,283 25 
1935 83 
3676 10 

34,165 7 
3173 10 
5736 9 

0 9 3 
1 10 3 
1 9 0 

11,341 22 
75 13 
223 26 

6107 12 
104 10 
326 7 

0 8 7 

16 3 

17 4 

70,625 7 
2011 8 
3899 36 

40,273 3 
3278 4 
6063 0 

0 9 1 
1 10 1 
1 8 10 


Total... 

64,895 30 

43,075 10 

0 10 7 

11,640 21 

6533 13 

0 9 0 

76,536 11 

49,614 7 

0 10 4 

11 

Dry crop 
Unassessed 

Garden. 

Rice . 

20,618 32 
1295 39 
2234 11 
2536 16 

16,386 7 

3554 14 
43^ 12 

0 12 9 

19 5 
1 11 6 



... 

20,618 32 
1295 39 
2234 11 
2536 15 

16,386 7 

3554 14 
4364 12 

0 12 9 

1 9 6 
1 11 6 


Total... 

Una^esaed... 

25,389 18 
1295 39 

24,306 1 

0 13 4 


... 


25,389 18 
1295 39 

24,306 1 

0 15 4 

Total. 

Dry crop 
Unassesaed... 

Garden. 

Bice . 

79,902 17 
1295 39 
4170 6 
6212 25 

60,551 14 

6728 8 
10,101 6 

0 10 2 

1 9 10 
1 10 0 

11,341 22 

75 13 
223 26 

6107 12 

104 10 
826 7 

0 8 7 

16 3 

17 4 

91,243 39 
1295 39 
4245 19 
6436 11 

56,669 10 

6833 2 
10,427 12 

0 9 11 

19 0 
1 0 11 


Grand Total... 
Unasscssed... 

90,285 8 
1295 39 

67.381 11 

0 11 11 

11,640 21 

6638 13 

0 9 0 

101,025 29 
1295 39 

73,920 8 

0 11 7 



91,581 7 


... 



... 

103,221 2$ 




Rental, 

1874- 


Assessment on Government and alienated land 
Deduct —Alienations. 

Eemains . 

Add —Quitrents . . 

Add —Grazing fees and river-bed tillage ... 

Total revenue . 


Es. a. p. 

S. «. d. 

73,920 8 0 

7392 1 0 

24,306 1 0 

2430 12 li 

49,614 7 0 

4961 8 10| 

1391 0 .0 

139 2 0 

10,683 9 4 

1,068 7 2 

61,689 0 4 

6168 18 0| 


The 1872 population, 74,014 souls lodged in 18,271 houses, were, 
in 1877, provided with 478 wells and 209 ponds, and owned 10,876 
ploughs, 2232 carts, 27,343 oxen, 32,267 cows, 11,367 buffaloes, 1252 
horses, 8908 sheep and goats, 311 asses, and 400 camels. 

In 1873-74, the year of settlement, 6430 holdings, Ichdtds, 
were recorded with an average area of 14/^ a rental of 

13s. lOd. (Es. 6-14-8). Equally divided among the agricultural 
population, these holdings would, for each person, represent an 
allotment of 8^ acres, at a yearly rent of 7s. lO^d. (Es. 3-14-10). 
If distributed among the whole population of the sub-division, the 
share to each would amount to 1^ acres, and the incidence of the 
land tax to Is. 8d. (Es. 0-13-4). 

In 1877-78 of 65,048 acres, the total area of cultivated land, 21,045 
or 32-35 per cent were fallow or under grass. Of the 44,003 acres 
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under actual cultivation, grain crops occupied 33,734 acres, or76’66 
per cent, 13,425 of them under maize, wafcai, Zea mays ; 7431 under 
bdjri, PenicUlaria spicata j 4704 under rice, ddngar, Oryza sativa; 
4520 under rdgi, Eleusine corocana; 848 under juvdr, Sorghum, 
vulgare; 2050 under Tcodra, Paspalum scrobiculatum j 86 under wheat, 
ghau, Triticum sestivum; 25 under barley,y’ay, Hordeum hexastichon ; 
and 645 under miscellaneous cereals. Pulses occupied 9305 acres, 
or 21'14 per cent, 8015 of them under gram, chana, Cicer arietiunm j 
599 under adad, Phaseolus mnngo ; 404 under mag, Phaseolus 
radiatus;261underiM'yer,Cajannsindicus; and 26 under miscellaneous 
pulses. Oil-seeds occupied 837 acres, or POO per cent, 811 of them 
under tal, Sesamum indicum; and 26 under other oil-seeds. Hemp, 
sail, occupied 60 acres. Miscellaneous crops occupied 67 acres, 41 
of them under sugarcane, serdi, Saccharum officinamm ; 9 under 
tobacco, tambdku, Nicotiana tabacum; and 17 under miscellaneous 
vegetables and fruits. 

The 1872 census returns show of a total population of 74,014 
souls, 66,787 or 90'23 per cent, Hindus ; 7213 or 9‘74 per cent, 
Musalmdns ; 8 Parsis; and 6 Christians. Statistics specially 
prepared from the enumerators’ forms give the following caste 
details: 2017 Brahmans; 43 Brahma-Kshatris, Kayasths and. 
Parbhus, writers ; 1418 Vanias and 553 Shravaks, traders and 
merchants; 2397 Kanbis; 2384 Rajputs; 390 Kachhias, 8 Mffis and 
39,776 Kolis, cultivators; 2 Bhdvsars, calicoprinters; 102 Sonis, 
gold and silver smiths; 326 Suthdrs, carpenters; 321 Luhto, 
blacksmiths ; 152 Darjis, tailors ; 3 Kadids, focklayers ; 69 Bhats, 
and 377 Chdrans, bards and genealogists ; 555 Kumbhdrs, potters } 
576 Hajdms, barbers ; 15 Dhobhis, washermen ; 878 Bharvdds and 
Rabdris, herdsmen and shepherds ; 28Chhipd8, calenders; 64 Golaa, 
ricepounders ; 1369 Mdchhis, fishermen ; 696 Bhois, labourers and 
cultivators ; 80 Marathds, servants and labourers; 21 Vdghns and733 
Bdvalias, beggars and labourers ; 33 Kaldls, liquor sellers; 19 0^, 
diggers ; 1766 Vanjdras, carriers and cultivators ; 38 Bdvchas, 
labourers ; 25 Mdrvddis, labourers ; 3495 Bhils and 1387 Naikdds, 
unsettled cultivators; 83 Bajdnids, acrobats; 435 Mochis, shoemakers; 
638 Chamadids, tanners; 2066 Dheds, 106 Garudds, and 224 
Sindhvds, 908 Bhangids, depressed classes; and 206 religious 
beggars. As regards occupation the same return arranges the 
whole population under the seven following heads : i. Employed 
under Government or municipal or other local authorities, 1120. 
ii. Professional persons, 636. iii. In service or performing personal 
offices, 983. iv. Engaged in agriculture and with animals, (a) 
cultivators 17,092 ; (6) labourers 144; total 17,236. v. Engaged 
in commerce and trade, 1610. vi. Employed in mechanical arts, 
manufactures and engineering operations, and engaged in the sale of 
articles manufactured or otherwise prepared for consumption, 3612. 
vii. Miscellaneous persons not classed otherwise, («) women 
19,460 and children 29,059, in all 48,519 ; and (b) miscellaneous 
persons 298 ; total 48,817. 

Ea'lol Sub-division. —Kdlol is bounded on the north by 
Godhia; on the east by Bdriya ; on the south by the petty division 
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of Halol; and on the west by Baroda and the Pandu Mehv&. 
Compact in form, about twenty miles from east to west, and ten from 
north to south, it has an area of 145 square miles, a population in 1872 
of 40,505 souls, and in 1878 a realizable land revenue of £6644 
(Es. 66,440). 

Of its 145 square miles, 19 are occupied by taZ-itfeddri and alienated 
villages. The rest, according to the revenue survey returns, contains 
80,652 acres; 74,107 acres, or 91‘88 per cent of these were arable 
and 6545 or 8'11 per cent were unarable waste occupied byponds, river 
beds, and village sites. From the 74,107 arable acres, 19,047 the 
area of alienated lands in Government villages has to be taken. Of 
the balance 55,060 acres, 27,505 or 49'95 per cent were in 1877-78 
under tillage. 

Open to the west and with some slightly rising ground and patches 
of brushwood to the east, Kalol is a rich, well wooded plain, its fields 
fenced by high hedges and rows of brab palms, and its villages as 
comfortable and well built as those of Kaira. The eastern hills of 
metamorphic rock do not rise more than a few hundred feet above 
the plain. About Aradra they are quaintly capped with grey granite 
boulders, that look as if about to slip down the smooth lull side. 
The granite stones used for the embankment of the Malav lake 
were taken from these hills. 

The average yearly rainfall is returned at 41 inches. Both in 
climate and water KZilol is better than Godhra or H£lol. 

This sub-division is crossed from east to west by three rivers, the 
Mesri in the north, the Goma in the centre, and the Karad in the 
south. Rising in the Bariya highlands and flowing to the Mahi 
they are alike in being dangerous torrents during the rains and in 
losing their flow of water soon after the cold season begins. In 
other points they are unUke. The Karad flows over a rocky bed 
between high steep banks, while the banks of the Mesri and Goma 
are low and their beds sandy. There are 102 reservoirs and ponds, 
and of 499 wells 249 are used for watering fields. The Malav 
reservoir, the largest in the sub-division, waters a large area of rice 
and sugarcane. The water of the other ponds is used only for 
watering rice and for domestic purposes. 

Light, gorddu, is the most common soil all over the sub-division; 
medium, besa/r, is found in some low-lying villages; pure black soil 
is unknown. The light soil varies much in quality. Inferior towards 
the north-east, near K41ol it is very high class, chalky and sticky, 
though somewhat sandy. 
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The following statement shows the arable area in Government 
villages and the rates fixed for thirty years in 1870-71; 

KcUol Rent Roll, 1870-71. 




OCCUPIKD. 

Dnoccupibd. 

Total. 


Abable 

Land. 

Acres. 

Rupee 

Assess¬ 

ment. 

Average 

acre 

rate. 

Acres. 

Rupee 

Assess¬ 

ment 

Average 
acre rate. 

Acres. 

Rupee 

Assess¬ 

ment 

Average 
acre rate. 

^ ^ f 

feS j 

Dry crop ... 
Garden 

Rice. 

21,331 

1334 

4636 

Rs. 

32,053 

5924 

17,427 

R. a. p. 

1 5 1 

4 7 0 

3 11 6 

24,492 

9 

204 

Rs. 

16,739 

30 

540 

Rs. a. p. 

0 10 11 

8 5 4 

2 10 4 

48,826 

1843 

4890 

Rs. 

48,792 

6964 

17,967 

Bs. a. p 
10 0 

4 611 

3 10 9 


Total ... 

30,354 

55,404 

1 13 2 

24,706 

17,309 

0 U 3 

56,069 

72,713 

1 5 3 

Alien* 

ated. 

Dry crop ... 
GflMen 

Bice. 

14,369 

2172 

2506 

23,232 

9643 

9759 

1 9 10 

4 7 0 

3 14 0 



... 

14,369 

2172 

2506 

23,232 

9643 

9759 

1 9 10 

4 7 0 

8 14 0 


Total ... 

19,047 

42,634 

2 3 10 



... 

19,047 

42,634 

2 S 10 

Total. 

Dry crop ... 
Garden 

Rice. 

38,703 

3606 

7192 

55,285 

15,667 

27,186 

1 6 10 

4 7 0 

3 12 6 

24492 

9 

204 

16,739 

80 

540 

0 10 11 

8 5 4 

2 10 4 

63,196 

8615 

7396 

’ 72,024 
16,597 
27,726 

12 3 

4 7 0 

3 13 9 


Grand TotaL 

49,401 

08,038 

1 15 0 

24,705 

17,309 

0 11 3 

74,106 

1,16,347 

1 all 



Bs. a. p. 

£. t. d. 

Assessment on Government and alienated land... 

1,15,348 4 0 

11,534 16 6 

Deduct — Alienations 

42,633 10 0 

4263 7 3 

Bemains . 

72,714 10 0 

7271 9 3 

Add — Quit-rents. 

8843 4 0 

884 6 6 

Add —Grazing fees and river-bed tillage 

1856 10 11 

185 13 4i 

Total revenue ... 

83,414 8 11 

8341 9 U 


The 1872 population, 40,505 souls lodged in 9919 houses, were, in 
1877, provided with 573 wells and 174 ponds, and owned 5875 : 
ploughs, 1836 carts, 13,057 oxen, 9480 cows, 4015 buffaloes, 448 
horses, 3401 sheep and goats, and 359 asses. 

In 1870-71, the year of settlement, 7113 holdings, Tchdtds, yreTe 
recorded with an average area of 5-|^ acres, and a rental of 18«. ■ 

4ci. (Rs. 9-2-8). Equally divided among the agricaltural popula- . 
tion, these holdings would, for each person, represent an allotment i 
of 2:^^ acres at a yearly rent of 5s. 3id. (Rs. 2-10-2). If distributed ' 
among the whole population of the sub-division, the share per head 
would amount to 1acres, and the incidence of the land-tex to , 
3s. 114d. (Rs. 1-15-8). 

In 1877-78 of 27,505 acres, the total area of cultivated land, 3834 i 
or 13'93 per cent were fallow or under grass. Of the 23,671 acres 
under actual tillage, grain crops occupied 20,129 acres, or 
85*03 per cent, 9477 acres of them under hdjri, Penicillaria 
s|>i(»ta; 4075 under rdgi, Eleusine corocana; 4037 under rice, 
ddngar, Oryza sativa ; 1003 under hodra, Paspalnm scrohi- 
culatum; 720 under juvdr. Sorghum vulgare; 308 under maise. 
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makdi, Zea mays; 10 under wteat, gliau, Triticum aestivam j and 499 
under miscellaneous grains. Pulses occupied 2946 acres, or 12'44 
per cent, 974 acres of tliem under mag, Phaseolus radiatus; 706 
under tuver, Cajanus indicus; 254under gram, chana, Cicer arietinum; 
30 under adad, Phaseolus mungo ; and 982 under miscellaneous 
pulses. Oil seeds occupied 300 acres, or 1*26 per cent, 189 of them 
under tal, Sesamum indicum; and 111 under other oil seeds. 
Fibres occupied 137 acres, or 0*67 per cent, 31 of them under cotton, 
fcopds, Gossypium herhaceum; and 106 under Bombay hemp, san, 
Crotalaria juncea. Miscellaneous crops occupied 159 acres, or 0*67 
per cent, 83 of them under sugarcane, serdi, Saccharum ofBcinarum; 
15 under tobacco, tambdku, Nicotiana tabacum; and 61 under 
miscellaneous vegetables and fruits. 

The 1872 census returns show of a total population of 40,505 
souls, 38,835, or 95'87 percent Hindus; 1663, or 4*10 per cent 
Musalmans; 4 Parsis; and 3 Christians. Statistics specially prepared 
from the enumerators^ forms give the following caste details : 2386 
Brahmans; 6 Brahma-Kshatris, writers; 1717 Vanias and 198 
Shravaks, traders and merchants; 1700 Kanbis, 1216 Rajputs, 336 
Kdichhias, 25 Malis, and 24,069 Kolis, cultivators; 74 Bhavsars, 
caUcoprinters; 146 Sonis, gold and silver smiths; 363 Suthars, 
carpenters; 389 Luhars, blacksmiths; 246 Darjis, tailors; 12 Salats, 
masons; 102 Bhits and Charans, bards and genealogists; 310 
Kumbhars, potters ; 463 Hajams, barbers ; 21 Dhobhis, washermen; 
164 Bharvads and Rabdris, herdsmen and shepherds; 40 Gol4s, 
rice-pounders; 116 Bhois, labourers and cultivators; 32 Purabids 
and Marathds, servants; 51 Vaghris and 569 Ravali^s, beggars and 
labourers; 192 Ods, diggers; 40 Bhils and N4ikdas, unsettled 
cultivators; 340 Mochis, shoemakers; 368 Chamadias,tanners ; 1498 
Dheds; 145 Garudas; and 1134 Bhangias, depressed classes, and 231 
religious beggars. As regards occupation the same return arranges 
the whole population under the seven following heads : i. Employe!^ 
under Government or municipal or other local authorities, 620. 
ii. Professional persons, 272. iii. In service or performing personal 
offices, 177. iv. Engaged in agriculture and with animals, (a) 
cultivators 8734, (6) labourers 143, total 8877. v. Engaged in 
commerce and trade, 400. vi. Employed in mechanical arts, 
manufactures and engineering operations, and engaged in the ^e 
of articles manufactured or otherwise prepared for consumption, 
2389. vii. Miscellaneous persons not classed otherwise, (a) women 
11,175 and children 16,294, in all 27,469 and (6) miscellaneous 
persons 301, total 27,770. 

Halol Petty Division. The petty division of H41ol under 
Kalol is bounded on the north by Kalol, on the east by Bariya, 
Jambnghoda, and Chhota Udepnr; and on the south and west by 
Baroda. Its area is 261 square miles ; its population in 1872, 25,926 
souls, and its realizable land revenue in 1878, £2437 (Rs. 24,370.) 

Of its 261 square miles, 128 are occupied by alienated and talukddri 
villages. The rest according to the revenue survey returns 
contains 85,411 acres; of these, 82,987 acres or 97*16per cent including 
alienated., lands in Government villages and lands under the forest 
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department of which details are not available, were arable and 2424 
acres or 2 84 per cent were nnarable Waste occupied by ponde, 
river-beds, and village sites. 

Hdlol is a well-wooded and well tilled plain surrounding the 
hill of Pavagad. To the east and south, low, isolated, scantily 
wooded hiUs, stand out from a rich black-soil plain, most of it wasta 
and covered with brushwood. 

Especially within four or five miles of the hills the water is saict 
to be poisonous, and the climate very unhealthy. The average 
rainfall is 40‘44 inches. 

Three rivers cross Halol from east to west. The Karad on the 
north, the Vishvamitri in the centre from Pavfigad, and on the 
south the Devnadi from the Bdriya hills. The Devnadi flowing 
south-west is afterwards known in Broach as the Dhadhar. There, 
are 72 ponds and reservoirs, two of them the Vadu and Jdkhariya 
of great size. Water is everywhere near the surface, and round 
Halol there are very many wells. With a richer and less rude 
peasantry, much of the sub-division might be watered. 

To the north the soil is light, gorddu, to the east it is sandy, and 
to the south and west it is black. 

As Halol has not yet been surveyed it is without the nsnal^ 
assessment and occupancy details. 

The 1872 population 25,926 souls, lodged in 6612 houses, were,' 
in 1877, provided vrith 352 wells and 114 ponds, and owned 3986 
ploughs, 1563 carts, 10,002 oxen, 15,359 cows, 5147 buffaloes, 362 
horses, 5354 sheep and goats, 168 asses, and 5 camels. 

In 1877-78 of 13,713 acres the total area of cultivated land, 1750 
or 12'76 per cent were fallow or under grass. Of the 11,963 acr® 
under actual cultivation, grain crops occupied 9789 acres, or 81'82 
per cent, 3086 acres of them under Idjri, Penicillaria spicatep 
»2274 under kodra, Paspalum scrobiculatum; 2167 under rice, 
ddngar, Oryza sativa; 1221 under juvdr, Sorghum vulgare; 598j 
under rdgi, Eleusine corocana; 262 under maize, makdi, Zea mays jj 
2 under wheat, ghau, Triticum mstivum; and 179 under miscellaneonSi 
grains. Pulses occupied 1515 acres, or 12'66 per cent, 513 acres 
of them under gram, chana, Cicer arietinum; 352 under ma^- 
Phaseolus radiatus; 100 under tuver, Cajanns indicus; 100 und^s 
adad, Phaseolus mungo; and 450 under miscellaneous crops. Oil 
seeds occupied 632 acres, or 5-28 per cent, 117 of them under talt 
Sesamum indicum j and 515 under other oil seeds. Pibres occupied 
10 acres, or 0‘08 per cent, 2 of them under cotton, kapds, Gossypiujn, 
herbaceum; and 8 under Bombay hemp, san, Crotalaria juncea. 
Miscellaneous crops occupied 17 acres, or 0’14 per cent, 7 of thenii 
under sugarcane, serdi, Saccharnm officiuarum; 2 under tobacco,., 
ta/midku, Nicotiana tabacum; and 8 under miscellaneous vegetables, 
and fruits. 

The 1872 census returns show of a total population of 25,926., 
souls, 25,215 or 97‘25 per cent, Hindus; 708 or 273 per cent,; 
Musalmins; and 3 P4rsia. Statistics specially prepared from the 
enumerators’ forms give the foUowing caste details: 314 Brahmans J 
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4 Brahma-Ksliatris, writers; 746 Vanias, 33 Bliatias and 15 ShrSvaks, 
traders and merchants; 455 Kanhis, 75 Rajputs, 199 Kachhias, and 
14,055 Kolis, cultivators j 6 Bhavsars, calicoprinters; 71 Sonis, gold 
and silver smiths; 11 Suthars, carpenters; 225Luhars, blacksmiths; 
49 Darjis, tailors ; 4 Chunaras, bricklayers; 14 Salats, masons; 481 
Bhats and Charans, hards and genealogists; 171 Hajams, barbers; 
824 Bharvads and Rabaris, herdsmen and shepherds; 81 Golds, rice- 
pounders; 5 Bhois, labourers ; 52 Marathas, labourers; 129 Eavahas, 
beggars and labourers; 41 Marvadis, labourers; 57 Ods, diggers; 
21 Kaldls, liquor sellers; 1838 Bhils, and 4518 Naikdas, unsettled 
cultivators; 23 Mochis, shoemakers ; 99 Ohamadias, tanners, 287 
Dheds and 286 Bhangias, depressed classes; and 27 religious 
beggars. As regards occupation the same return arranges the 
whole population under the seven following heads : i. Employed 
under Government or municipal or other local authorities, 292. 
ii Professional persons, 45. iii. In service or performing personal 
offices, 218. iv. Engaged in agriculture and with animals, (a) 
cultivators 5174, (b) labourers 414, total 5588. v. Engaged in 
commerce and trade, 93. vi. Employed in mechanical arts, 
manufactures and engineering operations, and engaged in the sale of 
articles manufactured or otherwise prepared for consumption, 
2445. vii. Miscellaneous persons not classed otherwise, (a) women 
6716 and children 10,457, in all 17,173; and (5) miscellaneous 
persons 72; total 17,245. 

Dohad Sub-division. Dohad, the two boundaries, has on ther 
north the petty division of Jhalod; on the east Jambua in Central 
India; on the south Ali Rajpur in Central India; and on the west 
Bariya in Rewa Rantha. It is a compact circular tract about 22 
miles in diameter, with Dohad, the chief town, nearly in the centre. 
Its areais337 square miles, its population in 1872, 63,513 souls, and 
its land revenue in 1878, £7066 (Rs. 70,660). 


Of its 339 square miles, 113 are occupied by alienated and 
tdlukddri vfflages. The rest according to the revenue survey returns 
contains 144,452 acres; of these 130,860 acres or 90 59 per cent 
including alienated lands in Government villages and lands under the 
forest department of wlticli details are not available were arable and 
13,592 acres or 9'40 per cent were unarable occupied by ponds, 
river-beds, and village sites. 

Unlike other parts of the Panch Mahffis, Dohad is pleasantly 
varied with hills, rich valleys, and waving sparsely-wood^plains, 
rising into high peaks crested with snow-white quartz. Ihe land 
has a long-settled look. The brick and mortar houses of the richer 
classes are grouped in villages, but by for the greater number have 
their wattle and daub homesteads dotted oyer the village lands or 
clustered round the village pond. On Ae whole there is no prettier or 
naturally richer country in Gujarat. Though Uly threughout, there 
are uo specially marked peaks or ndges. The water-shed of the 
district tableland from four to six miles br^, the exteusmn of 
the A'rdvaU range from Rajputdna southwards, between Dohad 
W Bdriya. ThI rise of the land from Godhra though gradual is 

well marked. 
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The climate is cooler than in the western division, less oppressive 
during the hot weather, and with occasional frosts in the cold. 

The average rainfall in the twelve years ending 1877 was 28'^5 
inches. 

The main river, the An£s flows throughout the year along the 
eastern boundary. Many of its tributaries, of which the chief am 
the Kasba, the Khari, the Kali, the Gangri, the Kaveri and the 
Barod, wandering across it, and generally flowing throughout the 
year, water the whole of Dohad. The country is specially suited 
for storing water, and has some very large reservoirs holding water 
throughout the year. 

Reddish in trap and light fawn-coloured in quartz uplands, the 
soil in the lower levels is black. 

As Dohad has not yet been surveyed it is without the usual 
assessment and occupancy details. 

The 1872 population 63,513 souls, lodged in 13,936 houses, were, in ; 
1877, provided with 598 wells and 15 ponds, and owned 10,009 ploughs, 
1839 carts, 22,151 oxen, 21,543 cows, 10,437 buffaloes, 868 horses, •! 
11,787 sheep and goats, 421 asses, and 14 camels, ; 

In 1877-78 of 38,836 acres, the total area of cultivated land, 8583 
or 22-10 per cent were fallow or under grass. Of the 30,253 acres 
under actual cultivation, grain crops occupied 18,833 acres, 64 
fl2-25 per cent, 14,043 acres of them under maize, makcti, Zea 
mays; 2429 under rice. Hangar, Oryza sativa ; 878 under kodra, 
Paspalum scrobiculatum; 239 under rayf, Bleusine corocana; 225 
under wheat, gliau, Triticum mstivum; 145 under jiivar. Sorghum 
yulgare; 13 under Mjri, Penicillaria spicata; 88 under barley, 
jav, Hordeum hexastichon; and 773 under miscellaneous grains. 
Pulses occupied 8574 acres, or 28-34 per cent, 6400 acres of 
them under gram, chana, Cicer arietinum; 1307 under adad, , 

Phaseolus mungo; 355 under tuver, Cajanus indicus; 298 under peas, i 
vaidna, Pisum sativum; 182 under mag, Phaseolus radiatus; and 32 ‘ 

under miscellaneous crops. Oil seeds occupied 2391 acres, or 7-90 
per eent, 2249 of them under tal, Sesamum indicum; and 142 under 
other oil seeds. Fibres occupied 386 acres, or 1-27 per cent, jdl 
under Bombay hemp, san, Crotalaria juncea. Miscellaneous crops 
occupied 69 acres, or 0-22 per cent, 3 of them under sugarcane, | 
serdi, Saccharum officinarum; 1 under tobacco, tamhdhu. Nicotians 
tabacum; 4 under opium, and 61 under miscellaneous vegetables Mid 
fruits. 

The 1872 census returns show of a total population of 63,513 
souls, 59,264 or 93-31 per cent, Hindus; 4226 or 6-65 per cent = 
Musalmans; 2 Parsis; and 21 Christians. Statistics specially prepared i 
from the enumerators^ forms give the following caste details: . 
819 ^ Brahmans ; 5 Brahma-Kshatris, writers ; 827 Vanias, 1326 
Shravaks, and 22 Bhatias, traders and merchants; 25 Kanbis, 1317 
Rajputs, 3 Kachhias, 219 Malis, 771 Ravals, 1551 Labanas and 
11,580 Kolis, cultivators; 197 Sonis, gold and silver smiths; 

3 Kansards, brass and copper smiths ; 141 Suthars, carpenters ; 534 
Luhars, blacksmiths ; 95 Kadias, bricklayers ; 223 Darjis, tailors j 
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22 CHppds, calenders; 43 Bhats anddiarans, bards and genealogists; 
424 Kumbhars, potters ; 334 Hajams, barbers; 89 Dhobhis, washer¬ 
men; 772 Bharvads and Eabaris, herdsmen and shepherds ; 7 Golds, 
riceponnders; 25 Bhadbhunjas, grainparchers; 42 Bhois, labourers 
and cultivators ; 305 Marvadis,labourers; 145 Purabias and Marathas, 
servants ; 103 Vanjaras, carriers; 94 Kalals, liquor sellers ; 233 
Ravalias, beggars and labourers ; 144 Kamalias, blanket-weavers, 
34,735 Bhils and 16 Naikdas, unsettled cultivators; 108 
Mochis, shoemakers ; 701 Chamadias, tanners, 592 Dheds, 60 
Garudas, and 341 Bhangias, depressed classes ; and 274 religious 
beggars. As regards occupation the same return arranges the 
whole population under the seven following heads : i. Employed 
under Government or municipal or other local authorities, 766. 
ii. Professional persons, 120. iii. In service or performing personal 
offices, 458. iv. Engaged in agriculture and with animals, (a) 
cultivators 13,511, (6) labourers 596, total 14,107. v. Engaged 
in commerce and trade, 642. vi. Employed in mechanical arts, 
manufactures and engineering operations, and engaged in the sale 
of articles manufactured or otherwise prepared for consumption, 
3136. vii. Miscellaneous persons not classed otherwise, (a) women 
17,500, and children 26,337, in all 43,837, and (5) misceUaneoua 
persons 447, total 44,284. 

Jhalod Petty Division. The petty division of Jhalod under 
Dohad is bounded on the north by the Chelkari state, and on the east 
by the Kushalgad state, both in Central India; on the south by Dohad, 
and on the west by B4riya and Sunth in the Rewa Kdntha. The 
Anas river runs along its entire eastern face. Its area is 267 
square miles and its population in 1872, 36,785 souls or 138 to the 
square mile, and its realizable land revenue in 1878, £3870 
(Es. 38,700). 

As the Jhalod survey is not finished, area and tillage details 
cannot be given. 

Except that there are wider stretches of black soil, JhSlod is 
much hke Dohad. 

As in Dohad the climate is better than in the western division. 
The average rainfall is returned at about 28 inches. 

The Makan and Kali rivers on their way to the Ands cross the 
district from north to south. Water is in most places close to the 
surface and large areas are watered by lever-lifts, dhekudis, from 
unbuilt wells. 

The light, gorddu, soil is like that of Dohad. There is much fine 
alluvium in the Makan valley especially about Limbdi. The black 
soil is a rich deposit of decayed vegetable mould. Most lands in the 
sub-division can yield two harvests, an early hJiarif crop of maize, 
and a late rabi crop of wheat or grain. 

As Jhalod has not yet been surveyed there are no assessment or 
occupancy details. 

The 1872 population 36,785 souls, lodged in 8634 houses, were, in 
1877, provided with 381 wells and 43 ponds, and owned 6395 ploughs, 
879 carts, 13,471 oxen, 12,279 cows, 6706 buffaloes, 563 horses, 
4580 sheep and goats, and 4A2 asses. 
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In 1877-78 of 23,259 acres, the total area of cultivated land, 4940 
or 21-23 per cent were fallow or under grass. Of the 18,319 acres 
under actual cultivation, grain crops occupied 11,993 acres, or 65'46 
per cent, 8591 acres of them under maize, mahwi, Zea mays; 1716 ' 
imder rice, ddngar, Oryza sativa; 564 under hodra, Paspalum 
ecrobiculatum; 189 under wheat, ghau, Triticum sestivum; 31 under 
juvdr, Sorghum vulgare; 134 under rdgi, Eleusine corocana; 25 
under barley, yav, Hordenm hexastichon; 15 under hdjri, Penicillaria 
spicata; and 728 under miscellaneous gi’ains. Pulses occupied 
5410 acres, or 29‘53 per cent, 4784 acres of them under gram, 
chana, Cicer arietinum; 571 under adad, Phaseolus mungo; 23 
under magr, Phaseolus radiatus; 17 under tuver, Cajanus mdicus; 
and 15 under miscellaneous pulses. Oil seeds occupied 360 acres^* 
or 1'96 per cent, all under tdl, Sesamum indicum. Fibres occupied. 

337 acres, or P84 per cent, all under Bombay hemp, san, Crotakra 
juncea. Miscellaneous crops occupied 219 acres, or 1‘19 per cent,.. 

10 of them under sugarcane, serdi, Saccharum officinarum; 7 under 
tobacco, tambdlcu, Nicotiana tabacum; and 202 under miscellaneoua. ; 
vegetables and fruits. 

The 1872 census returns show of a total population of 36,785- !. 

souls, 35,674 or 96‘98 per cent, Hindus; and 1111 or 3‘02 per cent,' 
Musalmdns. Statistics specially prepared from the enumerators^*! 
forms give the following caste details: 429 Brahmans; 7 Brahn^ 
Kshatris and Parbhus, writers; 518 Vdnids and 505 Shrdvaks, trad^, 
and merchants; 542 Kanbis, 353 Rajputs, 705 Mdlis, 293 Lab4n^, 

253 Bavals and 286 Kolis, cultivators; 106 Sonis, gold and sily^er, 
smiths; 90 Suthars,carpenters; 182 Luhars,blacksmiths; 11 Eadi&, | 
bricklayers; 19 Darjis, taflors; 72 Ghanchis, oil-pressers; 19 Bhats 
and Gharans, bards and genealogists; 343 Kumbh4rs, potters; 177 
Hajams, barbers; 39 Dhobhis, washermen; 216 Bharvads and 
Rabaris, herdsmen and shepherds; 2 Bhadbhunjas, grainparchers;: 

31 Marathas, servants; 72 Vanjaras, carriers; 26 Kalals, bquor sellers-j ; 

39 Lakharas, makers of lac bangles; 29,336 Bhils, unsettled cultiva-^ 
tors; 50 Kamalias, blanket-weavers; 122 Mochis, shoemakere; ; = 
289 Chamadias, tanners, 36 Dheds, 54 Garudas, and 216 Bhangife, 
depressed classes; and 166 rebgious beggars. As regards occnpa* j 
tion the same return arranges the whole population under she' 
seven following heads : i. Employed under Government or mumcipal • 
or other local authorites, 515. ii. Professional persons, 126. iii. In 
service or performing personal oflBces, 134. iv. Engaged in agri^ 
culture and with animals, (a) cultivators 8981, (6) labourers 3E 
total 9012. V. Engaged in commerce and trade, 398. vi. Employed 
in mechanical arts, mann&ctures and engineering operations, ana 
engaged in the sale of articles manufactured or otherwise prepared ^ 
for consumption, 844. vii Miscellaneous persons not classed other^ ^ , 
wise, (a) women 10,657, and chfldren 14,825, in all 25,482; and ,j 
(5) miscellaneous persons 274 j total 25,756. , r 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

PLACES OF INTEREST- 

BhaVka. About five miles south-west of Dohad, at the village of 
Bhavka is a ruined temple of Mahadev, apparently of considerable 
age. It seems to have originally been an octagon, each side of 
eight feet with single-stone lintels supported on octagonal pillars, five 
feet round at the base and four below the capital. At the entrance 
of the shrine is a figure of Ganpati holding in his hands what seems 
to be a battle axe. On the outside are the remains of three belts of 
sculpture, the highest rude and somewhat indecent figures, the second 
elephants, and the third groups of very small figures of men and 
beasts. According to a local story this temple was built by courtezans 
at the time (746-1483) of the prosperity of Hindu Ch^mpaner. 

Bhimkund. About five miles south of Dohad near where the 
village lands of Vijapur, Brahmakhed, and Ramdungra meet, is a large 
earthen basin formed by a waterfall about seventy feet high. Here four 
days before Holi (April) thousands of Bhils come, some of them from 
considerable distances. Those who have during the year lost friends, 
relations, or parents bring their ashes with them and throw them 
into the pool. Then they wash and going to Brahmans, always 
there in great numbers, have a red spot, chdndla, marked on the 
brow and in return give some small present in money or grain. 
Then drinking begins and, if money lasts so long, is kept up for about 
a fortnight. 

Ckakki-no-a'ro. In the Karad river between the villages of 
Med^pur and Marva in Halol is the Ghakki-no-dro or Grindstone 
bank, one of the most singular spots in the district. In the middle 
of the river where the channel is deepest is a large rock over which, 
in ordinary course, the stream would flow and fall in a cascade into 
the deep pool below. But above the rock a rectangular reservoir, 
kund, has been built about fifteen feet square, and four to five 
feet deep, partly of brick and partly of rock, the large rock forming 
its lowest side. Into this pool the water of the river runs, and passes 
out of it, not over the large rock, but by a six or eight feet long 
channel cut from the deepest part of the reservoir right through 
the centre of the rock. Out of this, from the centre of the rock, 
the water spouts and falls into a deep pool several feet below. The 
place is sacred, and at echpses of the son and at the Mahoda Parv 
on Somvati Amds, when the last day of the month ^lls on a Monday, 
and on other occasions is visits by Brahmans, Kshatris, and 
Vani4a, who bathe and wash away their sins in the pool. The 
legend is that a certain Bliia Snloclum of Benares y:m troubled with 
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Chapter XIV. a growth of hair on the palms of his hands, sent him as a pnnish- 
naces oTLiterest. none of the Benares seers could cure him he 

was advised to go to the famous Vishvamitra, who lived where 
Pavagad now stands. Vishvamitra told him that if he sacrificed at a 
spot in the river where a sacred grindstone lay, his sins should be 
destroyed as grain is ground to powder in a grindstone. The 
Raja went to the spot, built a place of sacrifice, and in a great 
rock cut a conduit though which to feed with butter the fire of his 
sacrifice. Thus was he freed from his sins and from the hair ; 
growth. The river became known as the Hand or Kar, since ' 
conmpted into Karad Ganga, and the place of sacrifice as the GhahU- 
no-dro or Grindstone bank. Half the grindstone is stiU there, the 
other half was stolen by a Gosai, who, pursued, was forced to throw ; 
away the grindstone where it still lies between the villages of Viasra 
and Alali in Kalol. 


vy 


CsA'UFA'imB. 


In the bank of the Karad opposite to, but it is said in no way 
connected with the Grindstone shore, is an opening in the rock 
three to four feet high. This is said to be one end of the under¬ 
ground passage whose other end is at the Machi Haveh half way 
up Pavagad. Major Fulljames from the Pavagad end and Mr. j 
Acworth from the Med4pur end have both passed some little way 
up it. But even among the natives of the place there would seem 
to be no known case of any one passing through or even going any 
considerable distance along this tunnel.^ 


Cha'mpa'ner, north latitude 22° 30' and east longitude 73° 30', 
-dies nearly a mile to the north-east of the main body of Pavagad hill, 
about twenty-five miles east of Baroda and forty-two south of Godhra. 
Though at present (1878), except for a few Bhil and Naikda squatters,, 
almost entirely deserted, Champaner is a place of anuch historic 
interest and has many remains of its former greatness, j 


The name is said to come from Champa, according to one ; 
account a Vania, and according to another a Kanbi, who founded 
the city during the reign of Van Raj of Anhilvada (746-806).* 

In the eleventh century Ram Gaur the Tuar is styled Pava’s lord.* 
But he seems to have held under the Anhilvada kings for, at 
least till the eleventh century, and probably until in 1297 their power ' 
was crushed by Ala-ud-din Khilji, ChampMer continued one of their 
chief eastern strongholds.* About the same time as the fall of j 
Anhilvada, Chohan Rajputs flying before Ala-ud-din Khilji settled 
at Champaner. This family, though since 1484 deprived of its 
chief seat, is stiU represented by the rulers of the Chhota 
Udepur and Devgad Bariya states. The names of the Choh&i 
chiefs of Champaner, recorded in an inscription found at N4h&u 
Umarvan near Halol, are Raja Shri R4madev, Shri Chfingdev, _ 
Shri Chachingdev, Shri Sonamdev, Shri Palhansingh, Shri Jit^rffli, 


Conlaibated by Mr. H. Acworth, C.S. 

* Ch&mpa is al^ called a Bhil; As. Res. IV. 187*. He may have got this naia© 
from Bettline in the Bhil country. 

*R4aM472.- * RAfi Mdla, 137. 
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Shri Kempu Raval, Shri Viradhaval, Shri Savaraj, Shri Eaghavdev, 
Shri Trimbak Bhup, Sbri Ganga Rajeshvar, and Sbri Jayasingh Dev. 
Rajput Champaner would seem to have Iain at the foot of the north¬ 
east slopes of the hill just under the fortress of Pavagad. Though 
besieged and made to pay tribute^ in 1418 (821-822 H.), and again 
more hardly pressed about 1450 (853-854 H.), the strength of their 
hil l enabled the Champaner chiefs to maintain their independence, 
fighting freely at times with their neighbour and rival the Rao of 
Idar. In 1483 (887 H.) during a season of scarcity Malik Asad, 
one of Sultan Mahmud Begada’s captains (1452-1511), raiding in 
Champaner territory was attacked, defeated, and slain by Raval 
Jayasingh. In revenge Mahmud sent an army to Baroda, and refusing 
all means of settlement except ‘ the sword and the dagger,' 
attacked Champaner. The siege had lasted about a year when the 
Raval again made overtures of peace offering to pay 360 pounds of gold. 
This the Sultan refused, declaring that he would not leave till the 
fort was taken. Jayasingh now applied for help to Ghiyas-ud-din 
of Malwa. But Mahmud advanced to Dohad and, without striking 
a blow, the Malwa king retired. On his return to Champaner, to 
show the besieged that he would not leave till the fort was taken, 
Mahmud laid the foundations of a beautiful mosqne. Meanwhile 
the besiegers gradually pushing on their outworks took the fort 
in 1484. The wounded Raval falling into the Sultan’s hands was 
at first well treated, but after six months, refusing to embrace Isldm, 
he was put to death. One of his sons, brought up as a Musalman, 
was in the next reign ennobled under the title of Nizam-ul-mulk. 
On the fall of the fort Mahmud changed the name of the city to 
Mahmudabad Champdner. Pleased with the climate he made it 
his capital, building a fort, a mosque, and a palace and bringingnobles 
and ministers to settle. Many great buildings were raised, and 
gardens laid out and, by the skill of a native of Khorasan, well fitted 
with fountains and waterfalls.^ Its fruits, especially its mangoes, 
were famous, and its sandal trees grew so freely that their timber was 
used in house building. Merchants and craftsmen thronged its streets, 
Champaner swordblades became noted for their sharpness, and 
Champaner silks for their bright colours.® Though he by no means 
deserted Ahmedabad, Mahmud continued to the close of his reign 
(1511) to consider Mahmudabad Champaner his capital. Mahmud’s 
successors following his example, Champaner remained till the 
death of BahaduY- Shah (1536) the political capital of Gujardt. 
During this time the close connection between Malwa and Gujarat 
favoured the city’s growth and the safety with which their treasures 
could be stored in its hill fort gave it a special value in the Sultdns’ 
eyes. Though, even at its best (1514) a place neither of so great 
trade nor so large as Ahmedabad, like it ChAmp4ner was 
‘ embellished with good streets and squares and houses of stone and 


® is said to have introduced into Gojarit the knowledge of fountains 

md artificial waterfalls. The best garden wM at Hilol, planned by a Chimpaner 
carpenter who, by working under him disguised as a labourer, had learned .he 

secret of the stranger’s art. Ind. Ant. LXII. 5. _ 

s Ch4mp4ner 1^ a great export of silk and was the ^y place where raw sflk 
could be washed and prepared. Eev. Com. 1057, 7th May 1838. 

8 167—39 
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whitewash. The country round was very fertile, full of abundant 
provisions, wheat, barley, millet, rice, peas and other vegetables, and 
many cows, sheep, goats and plenty of fruit. N ear it were hunting 
grounds for deer and other animals and winged game. The king 
kept many wild animals, and trained hunting dogs, falcons and tamo 
leopards.' ^ 

In 1526 at Champaner the young Sultan Sikandar Shah was 
murdered and his successor Bahadur Shah crowned.^ Continuing 
through his reign (1526-1536) to be Bahadur's capital and head¬ 
quarters, the city was, in 1535, pillaged by the Emperor Hnmayun, 
Bahadur's death in the next year and the transfer of the court and 
capital to Ahmedabad prevented Champaner regaining its former 
position. OfE the main lines of traffic, the loss of Gujarat ascendancy 
over Malwa, took away from Champaner its chief claim to importance. 
Its fall was rapid. In 1554 its only points of interest were fine 
banian trees, large fruit-eating bats and thorny brushwood.® Like, 
the rest of Gujarat it suffered during the disorders of the next 
twenty years (1554-1574). But unlike Ahmedabad and Surat the 
establishment of order under the Emperor Akbar (1573-1605) 
brought Champaner no return of prosperity. At the beginning of 
the seventeenth century ‘ its air was weakening, its water poisonous^ 
and its orchards and gardens the lair of the tiger and lion. Its, 
buildings had fallen in ruins, and its people had given their goods to 
the winds of destruction. Instead of flowers were thorns, and 
instead of gardens close-knotted brushwood, and of its sandal groves 
neither the name nor the trace was left. It showed the truth of 
the verse, ‘ All on earth fades and God does as he wills'.' ‘ Though 
desolate, Champaner continued in name the head of a district of 
nine sub-divisions, part at least settled and rich enough to he 
included in Raja Todar Mai's survey (1576).® Under the Moghals 
Champaner was subordinate to Godhra, tillage declined and by the 
middle of the seventeenth century so much of the country had 


1 Stanley’s Barbosa, 58. 

2 Sikandar ShAh, murdered by Imdd-ul-mulk, was buried at H^ol. Bird’s Gujarik 
231. Bahadur already crowned at Ahmedabad according to the Mirat-i-Ahnwai 
(Bird, 233), and at PAtan according toFerishta {Briggs, IV. 133 ), was again crowned at 
Ohimp^ner “because for several reigns it had been considered the capital.” Feriakt^ 
IV. 106. 

8 Sidhi Ali bin Husein. Bom. Lit. Soc. Trans. 11. 8 (Reprint, 1877). 

4 Mirat-i-Sikandari (1611) in Ind, Ant. LXITL 7. Abul Fdzal, writing about the 

same time (1586), though he speaks of Chimpiner only as a fort on a high hill, notices 
its rery fine fruits. Gladwin Ain-i-Akbari, II. 65, It was also famous for wood of 
aloes, ud or ctAjar, Blochmann’s Ain-i-Akbari, I. 80. - 

5 Under the later Ahmedabad kings Champdner had been the head-qo^t®** 
seven snb-divisions: Chimpdner, Savli, Ddhvad, H^ol, Taimurabasndh, 

Jh^od with in all 423 villages yielding a yearly revenue of £70,000 (Rs. 7»0(^w^ 
Bird’s Mirat-i-Ahmadi, 121. Abul Fdzal (1586) describes the Chtopiner distuCT 
as containing nine sub-divisions measuring 800,337 bighds yielding a revenue w 
Rs. 2,52,747 (10,109,384 rfdTR#) andfumishing aforce of 550 cavalry and 1600m&n^* 
The names of the sub-divisions were, Aravereh Chimp^er, Chundvareh, CSiauiA^ 
Bhond, Bhaol, Dilawereh, Sovnkhereh, and San vis. In the b^inning of the eightwn® 
^tury Chimpiner was (see p. 252) the head{of 13 districts. But its conanwidwH 
under the governor, favjddr, of Godhra : Mirat-i-Ahmadi, Ind. AbL 
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In 1803 when the town was taken by the British, only 500 
inhabitants were found in it. But the regular population 
was larger, for most had heard of the approach of the troops and 
fled. At that time about half of the walled enclosure or citadel 
was occupied by a settlement of silk and brocade weavers.^ A few 
years later (1812) there were about 400 houses, half of them 
inhabited, the people chiefly runaways from other Gujarat cities.® 
In 1829 silk weavers were still settled at Champaner but their 
number had lately been terribly thinned by cholera."* When (1853, 
July 31st) it came under British management the place was almost 
deserted. A sum of £126 (Rs. 1260) was spent in an attempt 
to bring cultivators to settle and clear the forest. But the 
colony failed. Three-fourths died and the rest fled. Since then 
but little progress has been made. Except the constables of the 
police post, its only inhabitants are a few families of poor and sickly 
Kolis and Naikdas. 

Coming ® from Godhra the first sign of Champaner’s former 
greatness is, at Halol, Sikandar Shah’s (1536) tomb, a rather 
plain one-storied sandstone building in the Muhammadan or 
arched style. On the Jambughoda road, about two and a half 
miles beyond Halol, stands a small brightly-plastered tomb, the 
shrine of Khon Pir, a saint revered by the Tais or Musalman 
weavers. A few hundred yards to the north-east of Khon Pir’a 
tomb rises from the brushwood a minaret known as the Ek Mindrka 
Masjid, The One Minaret Mosque, and half a mile to the south 
close to Pavagad another small mosque called from a group of 
trees the Panel Mahwidka Masjid, The Five Mahuda Trees Mosque. 
About three quarters of a mile beyond Khon Fir’s tomb a bare 
lonely stone arch, once the west gate of Champaner, comes in view. 
To the right before passing through the arch is a square pond, 
once surrounded by masoniy steps, and filled from the hill above by 
a massive atone drain of which there are still traces. The pond is 
commonly known as the Kasbin talav or Courtezan’s pond. But 
the real builder was Sakar Khan, a Pathan of Champaner, whose 
stone tomK with finely cut windows and handsome dome, stands at 
one corner^ At the rained gateway the line of the old wall can be 
traced about 330 yards south to the foot of the north Pdvagad spur; 
then turning west at right angles it crosses the mouth of a ravine 
to a ridge to the west up whose steep face it runs, till it reaches the 
scarp on the top of which stand the Julan Budan gate and wall. 
North of the ruined gateway the waU runs to the crest of a 
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1 In 1645, 73 elephants were caught in the Dohad and CSiimpfaer forests. 
Hindustin, I. 681. 

* Rev. Com. 1057, 7th May 1838. Bom. Gov. Rev. Eto. 180 of 1^7. 

S DetaOs are, as far as possible, limited to remaiM on the 
the lull ha^already bi^esoribed (p. 189). 

the P4v4gad remaina, almost aU the materuJa for this section have been saphed bf 
Mt. H. a. Acworth, C.S. 
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detached ridge of hills on whose eastern slope stood the palace of 
a brother-in-law of one of the Patai Ravals.i From the crest of 
this ridge the wall turns sharply back to the south-west and thai 
stretches east. 

Passing through the west gateway the road for about a mile 
crosses an open plain once covered with the buildings of Champaner. 
To the north the line of wall, after coming back from the crest 
of the ridge, runs parallel to and close by the road. At first brick 
and cement, the old wall is soon replaced by a massive hne of free 
stone that, after running east for about a mile, is crossed by a 
second line of old wall that stretches south 220 yards to Pavagad.* 
At the foot of the spur it crosses a stream, then turns west, and in 
a bending line runs along the spur, gradually rising till it meets the 
first, or ataTc, line of the hill fortification. 

The massive line of free stone is Mahmud Begada’s wall, the 
Jahdnpandh or world shelter, surrounding the citadel or Bhada/r ® 
of Mahmudabad Champaner. Enclosing an area about three* 
quarters of a mile long and 280 yards broad, this wall, of 
strength, and about thirty feet high, has at regular intervals bastions 
running north and east at right angles. Though much overgrow 
,.with creepers and clinging trees, the wall is in almost perfect repair. 
A few hundred yards from its western corner is the south or south- 
-west gateway. At the entrance, the line of wall falls back about 
120 feet, and the road into the citadel lies between the two lines 
of wall through a rectangular building, probably a guard room, about 
150 feet long and 120 wide, with double gates, and in the south 
wall richly carved stone windows. On the inner gate is a Persian 
inscription of which the first figure of a date and the words Muzaffar 
Shah,* son of Mahmud ShMi, can still be read. Inside of the citadel 
a little west of the gateway is the Shelirha Masjid or City Mosque, 
a beautiful building in fair repair. About 200 yards east and new 
the centre of the citadel is the Mandvi or custom house. This 
probably used as a guard room, is highly finished, very simple, and well 
proportioned. ' Nearly square, it is open at two ends, each open face 
having six bays and the two ends joined by five rows of arches, the 
whole forming a colonnaded chamber of five nearly equal aisles* 
The roof is flat and massive and though without ornament, is much 
relieved on the inside.’ ® From the Mandvi to the citadel’s east gate 
stretches modern Champaner, a single street of mean huts. The east 
gate, built on the same plan as the south gate, equally massive, has 
^the same inscription and the same guard room, only less ruined. 
^About fifty yards east of the gate is the Jama MasyW, or Public Mosque, 
^for massive grandeur and perfect finish inferior to no Musalmiu 


1 Pit&i Kdval is probably a general name contracted from PdvdpaM, that i*> 

Pivi-mling. Ind. Ant. LXIII. 2. - j u 

2 The east and west walls were probably built by the Kajputs and repaired by 

Husalmin engineers. , 

8 Skadar or propitious, called after Bhadra K&li. Both the Ch4mpdner aiM 
Ahmedabad citadels were Bhadars, taking their name from the original Bhadw <8 
Pktan. Major J. W. Watson, 13th February 1879. \ 

* Beigned from 1513-1526. 1 

8 Mr. Naime, 394,2^ February 1879. | 
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building in Western India.^ Within the mosque were three oblong 
mural tablets, one over the pulpit and one on either side. The 
side tablets remain each engraved with a verse from the Koran. 
But the central slab once adorned with the date-line ‘ Prayers and 
a Pulpit,^ is gone.^ The top of one of the two chief minarets has 
been shattered by a cannon shot wantonly^ fired at it by the 
tyrant Patankar, Sindia’s Governor in 1812 ? ^bout a third of a mile 
north of the citadel is another fine mosque, the Nagina Masjid or 
Jewel Mosque, built of very pure white stone. Close to it is a large 
brick well, spanned by^ stone arch, nearly surrounded by a wall 
and with stone conduits and other water-works. In front of the 
mosque is a colonnaded building like the Mandvi but smaller. 
West of the Nagina Masjid, between it and the Mil the minarets of a 
mosque stand out from the trees. This is called after Bava Man, a 
very popular saint in Baroda and a follower of Sadan Shah whose 
shrine stands on the roof of Maha Kali’s temple on Pavagad top. 
Through the forest east of the citadel, runs the Shikari Kot or 
Hunter’s Port, a low ruined wall enclosing the remains of many 
hundred houses. About a mile and a half east of the citadel, on the 
bank of the Great Lake or Sada Taldv, stand the ruins of the 
Sultan’s palace and of a mosque. South of the road near the foot 
of the hill the shattered foundations of houses and a few Jain 
temples show the site of Rajput ChampMier, which besides covering 
the plain between the Musalman citadel and the hill foot, ran up the 
side of the spur to the bne of the first or outer fort wall. Besides 
these remains of the city proper the forest is for miles round strewn 
with massive wells, minarets, mouldering tombs, and solitary arches, 
all that is left of the suburbs, gardens, and palaces, that adorned the 
city of Mahmud Begada.® / 

Desar. At Desar near Sonipur ip Halol, is an old stone temple 
of Mahadev, Though only twenty feet square and not more than 
twenty feet high, it is a most striking building: its sides richly 
carved from base to roof with the beautifully broken outline of the 
old Gujarat Brahmanic and Jain buildings. Near the foot runs an 
elephant scroll, above the elephants two scrolls of human figures, 
the lower very small the upper somewhat larger, then two belts of 
— ^ -— — —— — 


» Its outer outline is more effective than that of any of the Ahmedabad m^nes. 
It ia aorrounded by a high stone wall with handsome buttressed comers^h nsmg 
into a short minaret. On the outside the line of the wall is, on the aules, brokra by nch 
windows with overhanging pillaried balconies. Along the back it is broken by a row 
of sixteen unarched ’mndows, ffljed with finely cut stone tracery, and betwMn t^h 
pair of windows a rounded tower or dwarf minaret, whose pmnacle en^ a httloMow 
the upper edge of the wall. In front, on each side of the gateway, stands a finely 
proportions minaret, and behind the minarets the centre of the mosque nsea 
double-storied and domed, built entirely in the deep-Mv^ flat Hindu 
a Briggs’ Ferishta IV. 70. The words j As h A . give the date OKB. 1608. 

» The most noticeable of these remains 

0fCh4mp4ner a ruined mosque on the ^ of a 1 "“^ ? at Bto™ra, ^t of 

a AmpinOT a fine old step well with sohd i^my ; at (^atar^ VAv ^^h of 

Kfmi^anoaerfine step well probably Hindu rep^ 
imbued in forest the water of both these wells is 

east, a short way up the hillside near where the eart city waU ioms the hiU fortifi¬ 
cations, is a ruined mosque probably wu* used by the ganiKm. 
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stone tracery above that, its chief feature a scroll of human figures 
nearly life size, well carved and life-like, and over all a rich deep-cut 
cornice partly in ruins. Its probable date is somewhat late in 
the time of Hindu Champaner (1300-1484). But it contains no 
inscription and has not yet been critically examined. 


Dev Keda'r. Near the village of Chosala, about seven miles 
north of Dohad, a stream runs into a cave. In this spot an image of 
Mahadev under the name of Kedareshvar has been set up. Many 
Bhils visit the shrine, especially on Phdgan Sud 11th (March). 

In the villages of Navagam, about seven mijes north-east, Gangadia, 
eleven miles south, and Nelsu, about nine miles south-west of Dohad, 
every year on the day after Holi (April) a ceremony called the chvl 
or hearth takes place. In a trench seven feet by three and about 
three feet deep, hher, Mimosa catechu, logs are carefully and closely 
packed till they stand in a heap about two feet above ground. The 
pile is then set on fire and allowed to burn to the level of the ground. 
The village Bhangia or sweeper breaks a cocoanut, kills a couple 
of fowls, and sprinkles a little liquor near the pile. Then, after 
washing their feet, the sweeper and the village headman walk 
barefoot hurriedly across the fire. After this strangers come to 
fulfil vows, and giving one anna and a half cocoanut to the sweeper, 
and the other half cocoanut to the headman, wash their feet and 
turning to the left walk over the pile. The fire seems to cause none 
of them any pain. 


/ Dohad or Dwahad,^ a town in 1872 of 11,472 inhabitants, stands 
HI north latitude 22° 50' and east longitude 70° 18' on the border, 
dohad, of Gujarat and Malwa, about forty-three miles east of Godhra. 
The town lies in a slight hollow girt by ridges oflow hills at the 
entrance to the chief pass between Gujarat and Malw^ Of 11,472, the 
population in 1872, '7572 or 66-per cent were Hindus, 3877 or 3.3'79 
per cent Musalmans, twenty-one Christians, and two others. A large 
section of the people, especially the community of Daudi or 8hia 
Bohoras, are prosperous traders, living in well built brick houses. 
(The chief town of a large sub-division and for long a place of 
unportance, Dohad jhas a considerable population of craftsmen, and 
supplies a wide tract of country with earthen and brass ware, and to 
some extent with cloth. The only special local manufactures are 
those of blackwood, hair-combs, and lac bracelets. On the high 
road between Malwa and Gujarat it has always been, and though 
somewhat injured by the opening (1875) of the Eatlam and Indor 
railway, is still a place of considerable trade. Its exports are of 
vegetables, gram, wheat, maize, rice, and castor-oO to Malwa, and gram, 
wheat, maize, and sweet-oil to Gujarat, and of animal products, defied 
butter, to Malwa and Gujarat, lac to Ahmedabad and Ratlam, and 
hides and horns to Bombay. Its imports are of minerals, iron and 
copper from Bombay, and salt from Kharaghoda on the Eanof Cutch; 
of vegetables, cocoanuts and spices from Bombay, tobacco from 


^ Most 'tile materials for the Dohad town have been Supplied by Mr* Na rii i ti% 

Civil Sorgemi of Ddiad. 
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NadiM, sugar and molasses from Bombay, grain from Benares by Chapter XIV* 

Indor, and from Rajgad near Bhopavar. Of manufactured articles o7lntereit< 

European jaconets, madarpalams, mullmulls, chintzes, and dhotars 

come from Bombay by Pali; from Ahmedabad and Kaira come 

chhidris or fine solids, dorids for petticoats, dhotars for waist- 

cloths, and sacking, khdrki or dangri, for the use of Bhils; from 

Indor and Burhanpur,turbans and head cloths; from Partabgad, black 

and indigo robes or solids ; and from Batlam chhidris and khdrvds for 

robes and dorids for petticoats, susi for the higher classes and nddra 

for the Bhils. During the last two years the exhaustion of grain 

stocks, from export to tA Deccan and the failure of crops in Gnjardt, 

have given rise to large imports of maize, millet, and wheat from Dhar, 

Indor, Ujain, Ratlam, and other Central Indian grain marts. 

I Dohad is an old town. In early times Dadhichi Rishi is said to HiOtyry. 
hOTe lived there and in his honour the river was called Dadhimati, 
a temple on its banks was dedicated to Dndheshvar Mahadev, 
and the town named Dndhipuruagar. It is said to have been a 
settlement of Bahria Rajputs. Seven or eight famibes of this tribe 
still live in Dohad, and, as the remnants of the first settlers, perform 
ceremonies and offer sacrifices to propitiate the gods when the town 
is attacked with epidemic disease. It remained under a line of 
Rajput chiefs till in the beginning of the fifteenth century (1419) 

Sultdn Ahmad I. (1411-1443) defeated Dongar Raja, destroyed hia 
palace, and in its place raised a citadel.^ With the rest of the Panch 
Mah&ls, Dohad passed to the Emperor Akbar in the end of the 
sixteenth century (1573-1583),and about the middle of the eighteenth 
century fell into Sindia’s hands (1750-1760). Under Sindia Dohad 
was the seat of a governor, and was in 1785 one of the best towns on 
the line of march between Gujarat and Malwa, with brick houses and 
well-to-do inhabitants, especially a number of Bohora Musalmans.® 

With the rest of the Panch Mahals Dohad passed under British 
management in 1853. 

The town is of two parts, the old town in the west and the 
new town, most of it built during the last century, close to the 
old town on the east. Coming from Godhra at the west end 
of the town are the traces of an old gateway and a line of walls 
running south to the river and about 500 yards beyond, another line 
of walls enclosing a square space about 500 yards each way. The 
only part of the old wall still standing is the eastern or Pdni gate. 

From their foundations the walls seem to have been brick, and to have 
had four gates, two in the west, and two in the east. The portions of 
the old town still remaining are the Desaivada, the Khaddetdvida, and 
the Ghanchivdda. The places of interest connected with the old town 
are, on the left of the entrance gate coming from Godhra, a lake known 
as the Ghhdba Taldv or Basket Pond. This lake said to have been 


' Major Watson, 35. Bird (124-190) makes Ahmad’s fort at D4hmod and makes 
Mnaaffar (1513-1526) the huUder rf Dohad fort (222). Of this eariy fort Oiere would 
se^ now to be no trace. 

* Forbes’ Or* Mem. Ul. 
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dng by men of the Od caste,* about the same time as the Odvadalake 
near Godhra, about a mile and a half round, is one of the finest pieces 
of water in the Ranch Mahals and is surrounded by a flight of stone 
steps with strong retaining end walls and a waste water sluice. 
From the great scarcity of wells in the town, its water is of special 
value, and is used throughout the year. In the lake are two islands 
where, towards the close of the eighteenth century, pleasure houses 
were built by Bapu Saheb Patankar, whose son A!pa Saheb was 
married to Daulatrav Sindia’s (1794-1820) daughter.^ According to 
one account the Panch Mahals were given by Sindia Sts his daughter’s 
dowry. Btipu Saheb was made governor aJfl asked to send his son 
to live at Gwalior. Bapu refused, saying that Sindia’s daughter should 
come and live with her husband at Dohad. To this Sindia would 
not agree. A force was sent against Dohad with orders to bring 
back the young A'pa Saheb but without harming a hair of his head. 
Biipu retired to Pavagad, and knowing that the besiegers would not 
fire at. him is said to have set his son in front of the fort. After a 
time Patankar surrendered, and with his son was taken to Gwdlior. 
Another account states that the force was sent by Sindia to punish 
Patankar who, recalled for oppression, had refused to leave the 
Panch Mahals. This stoiy states that after his capture on his way 
to Gwalior, Patankar committed suicide outside of the south Dohad 
gate at a spot marked by a banian tree since known as the Bhutiavad 
or ghost’s figtree. On the east bank of the Chhaba lake a Bohora 
vegetable garden, known as the Dongarvdda or Dongar’s garden, 
marks the site of the old Rajput chiefs palace. (Another relic of 
the old Rajput city is in the south the Ghancnivada Masjid or 
Oilman’s mosque, said to have been built on the site and of the 
stones of the old chief’s zenana. .. Close to the mosque is a pond, the 
CJiandan Taldv or Sandal Lake. } 

/ On the south bank of the river, nearly opposite the oilman’s 
mosque and close to a banian tree is a small building with a 
tomb inside.^ The story is that on the banks of the Dohad river 
one of Shah Jahan’s wives was (1619) seized with the pains of 
childbirth. The court astrologer declared that if the child was 
born before a certain hour he would bring bad luck, but if after 
a certain hour he would become a mighty monarch. To avert 
misfortune the astrologer counselled the Emperor to have the lady 
hung head down from a branch of the banian tree. The device 
succeeded but at the cast of the mother’s life^ 

New Dohad though not walled has four gateways, on the west 
in the line of the old city wall on the way to the lake, the P^ni 
or water gate; to the east a double gateway, the Hanum4n gate 
inside and the Kolivada gate outside; to the south the Dhola 
gate; and to the south-west facing the Hanuman gate, the 
Luharvada gate. The oldest quarter of the new town is on the 
west, the Gujarati market built by Nima Vanias, refugees from 


1 The story tg that the Ods, under Jasma Odin, were on their way to the court 
of Sidh Raj Jai Singh (1094-1146). So ^eat was the army of diggers that, to finish 
the ChUba lake, each had only once to fill his basket. 

This tomb in said to have been (1619) raised over Aurangzeb’s after-birthl) 
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Champaaer in 1779; the next quarter, the four markets that meet 
at the police guardhouse in the centre of the town, built in 
1782 ; the third, to the north-east, is the Daulatganj market, built 
in 1805 ; the fourth, to the north-west, between the lake and the 
citadel, is the Bohorarada, built in 1809; and the fifth, built in 
1850-1852, is in the south-east, the Ganeshpur market. ^The chief 
object of interest in the new town is a caravanserai' bunt in 1619^ 
by the Emperor Shah Jahan in honour of Aurangzeb’s birth. It is a 
square enclosure about 450 feet each way, surrounded by a brick wall 
sixteen feet seven inches high with bastions at each corner and two 
grand gateways, one at the middle of the north and the other at 
the middle of the south wall. The Marathas added three round 
towers twenty-four feet high at the south-west comer and at the 
middle of the west and east walls. At the south-east corner Patankar 
built for his son a three-storied house, called the harddvari or 
twelve gates, now used as quarters for the jailors. Inside, the walls 
were surrounded by rows of arched rooms opening inwards,* and 
in the centre of the west half of the enclosure was a mosque. This 
caravanserai is now used for public buildings, the east half as a jail, 
and of the west, the south corner, where was the residence of Sindia’s 
governor, as the mamlatdar’s ofiice, and the north as mounted 

? olice lines. The mosque is used as a magazine for the Bhil corps. 

b the north of the caravanserai lies the cantonment with police 
lines and a civil hospital^ 

The town is supplied with two rest-houses, dharmshdlds. One, 
in the west on the south bank of the lake, able to hold about 200 
travellers, was built in 1828 by the governor of the town, Ant^ji 
Damodar; the other, at the south-east corner of the town, with room 
for about 150 pilgrims, has been built out of local funds by the British 
Government. 

On the south bank of the Dadhimati stream, every year in Shrdvan 
vad A'tham (August-September), a fair is held. It lasts from 
sunrise to sunset, and is generally attended by about 7000 persons. 
Except toys and sweetmeats, little is bought or sold. Besides being 
the seat of the chief revenue and police officers of the sub-division, 
Dohad is the head-quarter station of the Bhil corps and of the 
assistant superintendent of police, and is provided with a sub¬ 
judge’s court, a civil hospital, a district jail, a post office, and a 
veynacular school. 

/Godhra, a town in 1872 of 10,635 souls and 3259 houses, the 
ImSffi-qnarter station of the Panch Mahdls district and of the Godhra 
sub-division, lies in north latitude 22° 46^ and east longitude 73 40’, 
fifty-two miles nort^-east of Baroda and seventeen miles east of the 
Pdli railway station/) Except for a stretch of rice land to the west 
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* Of the fort said to hare been built in 1419 by Snltin Ahmad I. (1411-1443) 
and about 1516 repaired by SulUn Muzaflfar (1513-1526), no trace seems to remain. 
The caravanserai u also called ghadi or fortress ; but this apparently because SindU's 

governor lived in it. ' ... , .-.a 

» Elliot’s History. VII. 213. Klphinstone 591, note 1, gives October 1618. 
auiov Vin8ii5efrom39'7' x32 8'Xl0'6"to22'7"xl0'rxl0 5'. 


• The rooms vary i 
B 107-40 
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Godhra is almost entirely surrounded by brushwood and forest. 
On a plot of ground slightly raised above the general level of the 
plain, with no walls or large buildings and much hid by trees, the town 
attracts little notice. About half a mile to the south is a group of four 
lately-built district officers’ houses. Not more than 900 feet above 
the sea and surrounded by rice and forest land, the climate of Godhra 
is especially towards the close of the rainy season feverish and relaxing. 

(Godhra, or Godrahaka, that is the cow’s lake, is a town of 
considerable antiquity, supposed to be mentioned as ‘ the camp of 
victory’ in a brass plate grant of the fifth century.^ Probably 
because Champaner was their chief settlement in this part of 
Gujarat, Godhra would seem to have been of httle consequence under 
the Rajput dynasties of Anhilvadn (746-1298). In the thirteenth 
century (1225) it is mentioned as subject to the chief of Dholka.* 
To the Musalman kings of Ahmedabad, before Champaner was- 
conquered, Godhra was one of the centres of government in eastern 
Gujarat. Mahmud Begada, when in 1480 he divided his dominions, 
chose Godhra as the head-quarters of one* of five provinces. Even 
after (1484) Champaner became his capital, Godhra continued the 
head of a considerable district. At the time of its transfer to th^ 
Emperor Akbar (1573) it contained ten sub-divisions with 501 
villages, yielding a yearly revenue of £350,000 (7,200,000 cliangim.)* 
Under the Moghals the lands were surveyed and the number of 
dependent sub-divisions raised to twelve. In 1724 it was taken 
by Kantdji Kadam Bande and probably kept by him till about 1760.® 
Since then Godhra has continued the headquarters of the 
Mahals, first under Sindia (1770-1853), and then under the Br itia^ 

Since its transfer (1853) the two chief events in the history of 
the town are a Musalman riot in 1855 and a fire in 1857. The riot 
was among Musalmans, Sunnis against Shias. The Shias of the 
Daudi Bohora community went on the 26th August to hold a feast 
at an idga or place of prayer outside of the town. The man in 
charge, a Sunni beggar, objected to their coming and a scuffle 
took place. Going into the town he complained to the ;poHce 
and an inquiry was made. As the examination was not finished 

1 The name Godraha occnra in Someshvar’s Kirti Kaumndi, IV. 57, where it M 
stated that the lords of Godraha and Lita, the country between the Narbada and 
Xipti, betrayed their master the chief of Dholka. Godraha can only refer 
present Godhra. The other reference in a grant of ShilAditya V. of Valabhi abottt 
404 is not so certain. Dr. Btthler in Ind. Ant. LXIII. 16, 17. 

2 Ind. Ant. LXIII. 16. During this period no other reference to Godhra has been 
traced either in the R4s Mila or in Tod’s Annals of Rijasthin. 

* Briggs’ Ferishta, IV. 62. 'The five divisions were Ahmedabad, Jagat, Godhra, 
Songad, and Thina. 

* Bird’s Gujarit, 124. The ten sub-divisions were at the close of the 16th centay 
Godhra, Sehra, Miral, Samdih or Nasirabad, Dodih, Ambibad, Jhilod, Morv^ 
Kaddhinih and Dihmod. Two other Godhra sub-divisions were at that time (IWal 
in the hands of the Sunth chief and of Chataril Kuli. According to the Ain-i-Akb^ 
(Gladwin, II. 242) the area was 535,255 bighds and the yearly revenue Rs. 86,468 
(^18,324 ddms). ’The names of the, sub-divisions differ considerably from 

S ’ven in the Mirat-i-Ahmadi ; they are Audha, Atladera, Bera, Jednagar, Jhaloa, 
hamnnd, Sehra, Godhra, Kohaneh, Miral, Mehdvida 

s Malcolm’s Central India, I. 78; the date of Sindii’s conquest has not been 
ascertained. 
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before nightfall^ some Sunni Musalmans meeting at the K azi’s 
house determined to take the punishment of the Bohoras into their 
own hands. Next morning (27th August) gathering in a large 
crowd they surrounded the entrance to the Bohora quarter, seized 
two Bohoras, and setting them on asses dragged them through the 
town. When the police came the Bohora quarter was already 
broken into and plundered. The rioters were driven back and a 
guard set over the Bohora quarter. No further acts of violence 
were committed. But for three days (29th-31 st) the houses and shops 
remained shut, the mob continuing to hold the market place. They 
then dispersed without doing farther mischief. About sixty of the 
rioters were convicted and sentenced to terms of imprisonment 
varying from six months to three years and to from £5 to £10 fines. 

The fire of 1857 broke ont on the 2nd April. A strong wind was 
blowing from the north and a hut in the north outskirts of the 
town catching fire, the flames spread rapidly. Except the Government 
offices and some small outlying parts to the east and west, nearly 
the whole of Godhra, its well built Bohora, Sahukar, and Gh&nchi 
quarters with many handsome three-storied houses, was completely 
burnt down. Very little property was saved and two persons and 
many cattle were killed. ^ On the 5th March 1873 a serious fire broke 
out in the densely populated Ghanchi quarter: 188 houses were burnt 
and property worth £4400 (Rs. 44,000) destroyed. 

Of 10,635, the total 1872 population, 4775 or44’89 per cent were 
Hindus; 5854 or 55'04 per cent Muhammadans, and six Others. The 
two classes of chief local importance are both Musalmans. The Shia 
Bohorfis are traders and hardware dealers and the Ghanchis are 
carriers, traders, and husbandmen. The ShiaBohoras are a prosperous 
well-to-do community. But the Ghanchis though frugal and hard¬ 
working have of late years suffered from the break-up of their 
monopoly of the carrying trade and have some of them fallen into 
poverty. 

Oil-making is carried on to some extent in Godhra. In 1867 a 
steam mill was started by a company known as the Godhra oil 
company. It worked for about five months and then closed for want 
of funds. In 1870 the mill was sold to a Pdrsi merchant of Bombay, 
who worked it, with occasional stoppages, till July 1877. Two kinds 
of seed, tal, Sesamum indicum, and dolia, Bassia latifolia, were 
pressed in the mill. 

There are also several families of weavers, some of them Dheds 
who weave coarse sacking, gani, cloth; the rest, Khatris and 
Musalmans of the Momna class make the finer sorts of different 
coloured robes. There is also some pottery, brasswork, and wooden 
bracelet-making, the Godhra market supplying those articles to a 
considerable area of country. As a place of trade Godhra has of 
late years risen in importance. The opening of the railway to Pali 
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1 Twenty years before (1837) Oodhra was almost entirely destroyed by fire, 
Sindias UoTenunent gave JE3000 (Ks. 30,000) for the sufferers relief, 
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has increased the local exports, and the trade tends more than 
formerly to centre in Godhra. If, as has been proposed, the railway 
line is brought on seventeen miles from Pali, Godhra will become a 
place of consequence,the trade centre for Jhalod andDohad in the ea^, 
Bariya in the south, and Lunavada and Sunth in the north. Its 
chief exports are timber, mahuda flower, maize, gram, and oil seeds; 
its chief imports tobacco, molasses, and hardware. As the head, 
quarters of the district, and the chief town of the sub-division, Godhra 
has, besides the offices of the Agent to the Governor, his assistant 
the district superintendent of police, the forest officer, the mamlatdar 
and the civil judge or munsif, a dispensary, a post office, and three 
vernacular schools. 


(The only objects of interest in the town^of Godhra are the lake 
am the fort to the north-east of the town. ^ The lake about seventy 
acres in extent is embanked, faced with stbne, and on the west and 
south provided with flights of stone steps. The name of the town the 
^ cow’s lake’ would seem to show that this reservoir is of ^eat a^. 
’The fort is of mud, of little size or strength. At present it^ontains 
'the offices of the mamlatdar and of the local judge or munsip Every 
year on Gohal A'tham (August-September) a fair is held attended 
by about 1000 Bhils and Kolis. The gathering lasts only a few hours 
a^ is of no trade importance. 

ILHa'lol, in 1872 a town of 3147 inhabitants, the head-quarters 
01 the petty division of the same name, lies on the high road to 
J^mbughoda, about seven miles south of Kalol and four north-west 
of Pavagad hill. Besides well-to-do Kanbi cultivators, the largest 
class in the town, there are Vania traders carrying on business in 
grain and forest produce with Jambughoda, and in hardware, tobacco, 
and cloth with Godhra and Baroda. At Halol is said to have been 
(1484) the most beautiful of all the gardens for which Chdmpaner 
and its suburbs were famous.^ The chief remains of its former 
prosperity as a suburb of Champaner, are to the north-east of the 
town, a reservoir of considerable size but without stone steps or other 
masonry. Within the limits of the present town is a mausoleum 
described in 1785 as two large and five small domed structures, all of 
admirable workmanship, the two larger containing marble tombs 
adorned with excellent skill.^ Since then some of the domes have 
fallen, but in other respects the buildings are in good repair. They 
were raised by Bahadur Shah (1526-1536) in honour of his brother 
Sikandar Shah murdered by Imad-ul-mulk in 1526 (May 30th) after a 
reign of three months and seventeen days. The mausoleum contain 
two more tombs, one to Nasir Khan, the other to Latif Khfe, both of 
them brothers of Bahadur Shah who died in the same year (1626). 
At the time of building the tombs a suitable establishment was 
endowed to say daily prayers for the princes’ souls.M 

Jbalod is the chief town of the petty division of the same 
name, the northern half of the Dohad sub-division. Lying in north 


1 Mirat-i-Sikandari (1611) quoted in Ind. Ant. LXIII. 5. 

, 5! Forbes’ Or. Mem, III, 476. 3 Ferishta, IV. 108. 
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latitude 23° 7' and east longitude 74° 10', Jhalod contains a 
population of 5170 souls. In 1825 Jhalod is described* as but little 
deserving the name of a city; still it had a market, a mosque, a small 
temple, and some good solidly built two-story high brick houses. 
There is a large and handsome pond. The people are chiefly 
husbandmen, most of them Bhils and Kolis. Except a little pottery 
and handloom weaving there are almost no manufactures. But 
there are several families of Vania traders, and there is a 
considerable export of wheat and gram, chiefly south to Dohad and 
south-west to Godhra. 

Ealol is the head-quarter town of the sub-division of the same 
name. It lies in north latitude 22° 37' and east longitude 73° 31', 
and contains a population of 3993 souls. The centre of the richest 
cultivation in the Panch Mahals, and with a large proportion of 
well-to-do Kanbi inhabitants, Kalol is a prosperous town, though its 
importance has to some extent been affected by the recent change in 
the course of trade to Pali instead of to Baroda. 

Lila'vati. The three villages, Lilva Pokar, Lilva Deva, and Lilva 
Thakor in the Jhalod sub-division, are said to stand on the site of 
an old town, Lilavati by name, where according to the local story, 
the Pandavs in their wanderings stayed. The place is still marked 
by several Mahadev temples with spirited and clear cut sculptures. 
Pa'va'gad. See pages 185-190. 

Shera, about twelve miles north of Godhra, is on Goltal A'tham 
(August-September) the scene of a fair in honour of Mahadev. The 
gathering seldom numbers more than two or three hundred Bhils 
and Kolis and is of no trade importance. 

Tuva, about ten miles west of Godhra, is remarkable for its hot 
springs of which some account has been given in Chapter I. Here 
on the 11th of Phdgan (February-March) a few hundred Bhils and 
Kolis assemble to worship Mahadev. Since the opening of the 
Pali railway, the number of visitors has much increased. 
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A. 

Aboriginal tillage : Panch MaiiAls, 232. 
Aboriginal tribes : Panch Mabils, 218, 225. 
Acquisition of district: Kaira, 78; Panch 
MahAls, 259. 

Administrative snb-divisions : Kaira, i; Panch 
Mahila, 183. 

Administrative changes : Kaira, 78; Panch 
Mahils, 259. 

Advances of grain: Kaira, 61; Panch Mahila, 
237. 

Agates; Kaira, 15. 

Age, population according to : Kaira, 28 ; Panch 
Mah&ls, 215. 

Agrarian crimes ; Kaira, 121. 

A^cnltnre: Kaira, 42-53; Panch MahAls, 
230-235. 

Agricultural population : Kaira, 42; Panch 
MahAls, 230. 

Agricultural stock : Kaira, 25 ; Panch MahAls, 
231. 

Alienations : Kaira, 82 - 85; Panch Mahals, 263. 
AMand, sub-division of Kaira ; Boundary ; area; 
aspect; climate; water ; soil; rental; stock ; 
holdings ; produce ; people; health, 159-161. 
A'nand : town, 166. 

Aniniftla ; Kaira, 16 ; Panch MahAls, 209. 

A'rds : battles at, 166. 

Area of district : Kaira, l ; Panch MahAls, 183, 
Area under cultivation : Kaira, 45 ; Panch 
MahAls, 232. 

Artisans, number and condition of ; Kaira, 33; 
Panch MahAls, 217. 

Aspect of district : Kaira, 2 ; Panch MahAls, 184. 
Assessed taxes : Kaira, 126; Panch MahAls, 279. 

B, 

Bdhdrvatids, outlaws: Kaira, 120. 

Balance sheet ; Kaira, 12S ; Panch MahAls, 280, 
Bankruptcy: Kaira, 62. 

Bards and actors : Kaira, 33; Panch MahAls, 
217. 

Beggars : Kaira, 35 ; Panch MahAIa, 220. 
Bhdgddrs, sharers : Kaira, 88. 

Bhdts; Kaira, 34, 91, 


I Bhdvka, place of interest, 303. 

Bhils : Features ; house ; dress ; food ; occupation 
religion; customs; community, 218-222. 
Bhimkund, place of pilgrimage, 303. 

Birds; Kaira, 19; Panch MahAls, 211. 

Births and Deaths : Kaira, 142; Panch MahAls, 
291. 

Blind : Kaira, 27 : Panch Mahals, 214. 

Bore, in Cambay Gulf, 3. 

Borrowers, classes of: Kaira, 60; Panch Mah41. 
237. 

Borsad, sub-division of Kaira: Details same as 
those of Ahand, 162-165. 

Borsad, town, 166. 

Boundaries : Kaira, 1 ; Panch MahAls, 183. 
Brahmans : Kaira, 29 ; Panch MahAls, 216. 
Bridges: Kaira, 69; Panch MahAls, 240. 

c. 

Calico-printing: Kaira, 75. 

Capital: Kaira, 57-67; Panch MahAls, 236-239. 
Capitalists : Kaira, 57 : Panch MahAls, 256. 
Cartage, rates of.- Panch MahAls, 248. 

Castes: Kaira, 29-35; P.anch MahAls, 216-226. 
Cattle : See Stock, 

Census: See Population. 

Chakki-nO'drO, place of interest, 303. 

Chaklasi : town, 167. 

Chdmpdner, history and remains, 304, 

Charotar ; Kaira, 2. 

Christians : Kaira, 37 ; Panch MahAls, 226. 
Climate : Kaira, 13; Panch Mahals, 195. 

Cloth, manufacture of : Kaira, 75. 
Communications : See Roads and Railway. 
Condition of the district at different times : Kaira, 
81, 93,94, 102, 107, 109, 120; Panch MahAls, 
261, 273. 

Cotton, cultivation of : Kaira, 50. 

Courts, number and working of : Kaira, 116, 118 S 
Panch MahAls, 271. 

Craftsmen ; Kaira, 33 ; Panch MahAls, 217. 
Crimes : See Offences. 

Crops : Kaira, 45; Panch MahAls, 232. 

Crop burning : Kaira, 121. 

Currency; Kaira, 61 ; Panch MahAls, 237. 
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D. 

Day-labourers : See Labouring Classes. 

Dakor, town and place of pilgrimage, 1G7. 

Deaf and Dumb : Kaira, 27 ; Panob Mahills, 214. 
Debtors; Kaira, 117 ; Pancli Mahdls, 271' 
Dehevan, an old sea port, 168. 

Density of population : Kaira, 25 ; Paneb Mahils, 
213. 

Depressed Classes : Kaira, 35 ; Paneb Mabils, 
226. 

Desar, place of interest, 309. 

Development of tbe district: Kaira, 116 ; Paneb 
Mab&ls, 268. 

Dev Keddr, place of interest, 310. 

Dharamshalds : See Kest-bouses. 

Diseases : Kaira, 140; Paneb MabAls, 290. 
Dispensaries : Kaira, 141 ; Paneb Mahals, 290. 
Disturbances : Kaira, 120 ; Paneb Maliils, 253, 
258, 314. 

Dohad, sub-dirision of the Paneb Mahdls : Boun¬ 
dary ; area; aspect; climate; water ; soil; 
rental; stock; occupancy ; produce; people, 
299-300. 

Dohad, town, 310. 

Domestic ATiiTna.la ; Kaira, 16; Paneb Mabdls, 
209. 

Drainage Works : Kaira, 5-10. 

Dumb: Kaira, 27; Paneb MabMs, 214.’ 

Dyeing : Kaira, 75. 

B. 

Earthquakes : Kaira, 169. 

Education ; See Instruction. 

Educational cess : Kaira, 130 ; Paneb Malidls, 
282. 

Excise, revenue from : Kaira, 126 ; Punch Mabdls, 
278. 

Expenditure ; See Balance Sheet. 

Exports: See Imports. 

F. 

Factories, steam : Kaira, 75. 

Fallow lauds : Kaira, 45 ; Paneb Mahdis, 232. 
Famines ! See Years of scarcity. 

Fairs : Paneb MabAls, 251. 

Females, proportion of in population : Kaira, 27 ; 
Paneb Mabdls, 214. 

Ferries : Kaira, 69 ; Paneb Mahdis, 241. 

Fibres, cultivation of: Kaira, 45; Paneb MnbATf, 
232. 

Rres: Paneb Mahdis, 315. 

Ush: Kaira, 20; Paneb Mahdis, 212. 

Fishers: Kaira, 34; Paneb Mahdis, 218. 

Floods: Kaira, 11 . 

Forest : Paneb Mabdls, 208. 


I G. 

Garden: Kaira, 54. 

Geology: Kaira, 13 ; Paneb Mahdis, 192. 

Girls’ schools ; Kaira, 134 ; Paneb Mahdis, 285. 
Ghi, or clarified butter, export of; Kaira, 74. 
Glass, manufacture of ; Kaira, 76. 

Godhra, sub-division of the Paneb Mahdis : Details 
same as those of Dohad, 292-294. 

Godhra, town, 313. 

Govindds, a fanatic : Kaira, 120. 

Grain, cultivation of: Kaira, 45 ; Paneb Mahdis, 
232. 

Grass oil, manufacture of : Paneb Mahdis, 250. 

H. 

Hdlol, petty division of the Paneb Mahdis: Details 
same as those of Dohad, 297-298. 

Hdlol, town, 316. 

Hair Combs, manufacture of : Punch Mahdis, 250. 
Hemp, cultivation of : Kaira, 54 ; Punch Mabdls, 
234. 

Herdsmen : Kaira, 34 ; Paneb Mahdis, 218. 

Hills : Panch Mahdis, 184. 

History : Kaira, 77 ; Panch Mahdis, 252 - 258. 
Holdings, size of : Kaira, 44 ; Panch Mabdls, 231. 
Hospitals : Kaira, 140 ; Paneb Mabdls, 290. 
Hotspring : Kaira 13 ; Panch Mahdis, 195. 
Houses, number of : Kaira, 39; Panch Mahdis, 
227. 

Hundis, hilla of exchange : Kaira, 58. 
Husbandmen : Kaira, 31 ; Panch Mabdls, 217. 

I. 

Idiots : Kaira, 27 ; Panch Mahdis, 214. 

Ijdra, or farming system: Kaira, 89 ; Panch 
Mahdis, 262. 

Immigration: See Migration. 

Imports and Exports, articles of: Kaira, 74 ; 

Panch Mahdis, 246, 248. 

Indigo, cultivation of : Kaira, 53. 

Insanes : Kaira, 27 : Panch Mahdis, 214. 
Instruction : Kaira, 132-138; Panch Mahdl% 
284-289. 

Interest, rates of; Kaira, 60 ; Panch Mahdis, 237. 
Inundations : See Hoods, 

Investment, forms of : Kaira, 57 ; Panch Mabdls, 
236. 

Iron; Kaira, 15; Panch Mahdis, 197. 

Irr^ation : Kaira, 43; Panch Mabdl% 230. 

J. 

Jails: Kaira, 124; Panch Mahdis, 276. 

Jhdlod, petty division of the Panch Mabdls: 
Details same as those of Dohad, 301 -302, 
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Jhilod, town, 316. 

Justice, administration of: Kaira, 116; Pancli 
Mahdls, 270. 

K. 

Kdlol, sub-division of the Panch Mahils : Details 
same as those of Dohad, 295-296. 

Kalol, town, 317. 

Kaira district; Description, 1; rivers, 2-5; 
drainage, 6-10; floods, 11, 12; geology, 13, 
climhte, 14 ; minerals and trees, 15 ; animals, 
16-24; census details, 25-28; Hindu castes, 
29-35 ; MusalmAns, Pdrsi3,and Christians, 36-38; 
dwellings and communities, 39 ; migration, 40,41, 
soil, 42 ; irrigation, holdings, and stock, 43, 44 ; 
crops, 45 ; details of cultivation, 46-55 ; peasants, ] 
bad seasons, 56; capitalists, forms of investment, 
57 ; money-lenders, 58, 59 ; borrowers, 60 ; rates 
of interest, grain advances, and currency, 61 ; 
bankruptcy, mortgages, and wages, 62; prices, 
63, 64 ; weights and measures, 65-67 ; roads, 68 ; 
rert-houses, ferries, and bridges, 69 ; post and 
telegraph figures, 70 ; land trade, 71 ; raUway 
traffic, 72-74 ; manufactures, 75, 76 ; history, 77 ; 
acquisition, administrative changes and revenue 
staff, 78, 79 ; land management in 1803, Maliks, 
alienated lands. Government lands, village orga¬ 
nization, 80-91; land management, 1803-1830, 
92-101} condition of the district, 1825-1830, 
102-104 ; land system in 1854, 105-107 j survey 
of the district, 1863-1867, 108-112; seasons, 
2 ^ 3 . 114 . development of the district, 115; civil 
and crindnal justice, 116-119 ; poUce and crime 
120-124 ; revenue and finance, 125-129 5 local 
funds and municipalities, 130, 131 ; schools, 
Hbraries, newspapers, 132-139 ; diseases, hospi^, 
dispensaries, vaccination, births and deaths, 140- 
142 ; suh-divisional accounts, 143-165 ; places of 
interest, 166-180. 


Kaira, town, 168. 

Kaubis of Kaira, 31. . ^ 

Kapadvanj, snb-division of Kaira : Details same 

as those of A'nand, 143-145. 


Kapadvanj, town, 171. 

KMri river, 5. 

K olifl of Kaira, 32. 

Labouring classes, Kaira, 35; 


Panch Mahdls, 


218 

,a0 bracelets,m»nulacture of: Panch Mahas,249. 

"^ssment; Kaira, 112; Panch Mahdfe, 264. 
Bevenue; Kaira, 126; Panch ^^Hs f 8. 
Settlements : Kaira, 278 ; 

Survey: Kaira, 98,108; Panch Mahals, 264. 
■jogA ; Panch Mahils, 197. 
fipuers • Kaira, 27 ; Panch Mahils, 214. 
Litearies: Kaira, 139 ; Panch Mahils, 2S9. 


LUdvati, site of an old town, 317. 

Local funds ; Kaira, 130 ; Panch Mahils, 282. 
Lundds, hereditary servants, 63. 

M. 

Magistrates, number of, Kaira, 119; Panch 
Mahals, 273. 

MaH river, 2, 192. 

Mabuda, Bassia latifolia, export of, 247. 

Mabudha, town, 173. 

Maize, cultivation of : Panch Mahals, 232. 

Males, proportion of, in population : Kaira, 27 j 
Panch Mahals, 214. 

Maliks : Kaira, 82. 

Mauotiddrs, sureties : Kaira, 97. 

Manufactures : l^ira, 75 ; Panch Mahils, 247. 
Manufacturing classes: Kama, 33; Panch 
Mahils, 217. 

Markets ; Sec Fairs. 

Masvdri, » house-tax, 171. 

Mdtar, sub-division of Kaira: Details s-ame as 
those of A'nand, 155-158. 

Mdtar, town, 173. „ „ , , „ -w 

Mea na of communication ; See Roads and LaiH 

way. 

Measures See Weights .and Measures. 
Mehmadabad, suh-division of Kaira: Details 
same as those of A'nand, 149-151. 

Mehmadabad, town, 173. 

Melivasi, or refractory villages: Kaira, 81, liO,, 
Pancli Mahals, 263. 

Mercantile classes ; See Traders. 

Mercenaries; Panch M.ahil3,261. 

Migration ; Kaira, 40 ; Panch Mahils, 227. 

Millet, cultivation of : Kaira, 46. 

Minerals : Kaira, 15 ; Panch Mahils, m. 
Money-lenders, classes of; Kaira, 58; Panch. 

Mahils, 236. -n u 

Money-lenders, account books -. Kaua, 59 ; Panch, 

Mahils, 236. 

Mortgages: Kaira, 62 ; Panch Mahils, 238. 
Mulberry trees: Kaira., 64. 

Municipalities: Kaira, 131; Panch 
Mnsall^, number, occupation, imdconditnai. 
Kaira, 36 ; Panch Mahals, 226. 

N. 

Nadidd, snb-division of Kaira: Details, same as, 
those of A nand, 152-155. 

Nadidd, town, 175. 

NdikddS ; Origin; house ; dress ; food ; occupation ; 

chara«ter;Teligion ; customs, 222^- 

Ndikda risings in 1858 and 1868; P«ich Maliah, 
254-258. 

Harm' villages ; Kaiii, 
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0 . 

Occupations, of the people ; Kaira, 29; Panch 
Mahals, 216. 

Od, town, 177. 

Offences, number : Kaira, 120, 123 ; Fancii MahAls, 
273, 276. 

Oil-seeds, cultivation and export: Panch Mahals, 
234, 248. 

P. 

Panch Mahdls district = Description, 183, 184; 
Pdvdgad, 185-190; rivfirs,191; geology, 192-194; 
climate, 195, 196 ; minerals, 197 ; trees, 198-201; 
shrubs and plants, 202-207; forests, 208 ; animals, 
209-212; census details, 213-215 ; Hindu castes, 
216-218; Bhils, 219-221; NAikdis, 222-225; 
Musalmdns, F^rsis and Christians, 226; dwellings, 
commttbities, 227 ; migration, 228,229; soil, irriga¬ 
tion, holdings, and stock, 230, 231; aboriginal 
tillage and crops, 232; details of cultivation, 
233, 234; bad seasons, 235 ; capitalists, money¬ 
lenders, 236 ; borrowers,’ rates of interest, cur¬ 
rency, 237 ; wages, prices, weights and measures, 
238-239 ; roads, 240 ; bridges, rest-houses, fer- 
ries, post and telegraph Ogures, 241 ; land 
? trade, 242-248; manufactures, 249, 250; fairs, 
trade guilds, 251 ; Panch MahMs under Rajputs, 
Mnsalmans, Mardthds, and British, 252; Tatia 
Topi’s raid, 253, 254; Ndikda risings, 255-258; 
acquisition, 259; staff, 260; state of district, 261 ; 
revenue system, 262; alienations, 263 ; revenue 
survey, 264; waste lands, 265 ; transit dues, 266; 
seasons, 267, 268; development, 269; civil and 
criminal justice, 270-272; police and crimes, 
273-276; revenue and finance, 277-281 ; local 
funds and municipalities, 282, 283; schools, 
libraries, newspapers, 284-289 ; diseases, hospitals, 
dispensaries, births and deaths, 290, 291; sub- 
divisional accounts, 292-31®; places of interest, 
303-317. 

Panch Hahdhi, under Rajputs, Mnsahnias, Ma- 
rithiis, and British, 252. 

Paper, manufacture of : Panch Mahdls, 250. 

P^rsis, number, occupation and condition: Eairo, 
37 ; Panch Mahdls, 226. 

P&T^^ad, Inll and fort; its position ; history ; for¬ 
tifications ; and rcm-ains, 185-191. 

Peasants : Kaira, 56 ; Panch MahMs, 234. 

Personal servants : Kaira, 34; Panch Mahils, 218. 

Physical featnres : See Aspect. 

MU^ji G&ikwdr, assassinated at Ddkor, 167. 

PlOl^hs, introduction of, European : Kaira, 55. 

Plongh of land, size of: Kaira, 44; Panch 
Mahdls, 231. 

Police: strength, cost,and working : Kaira, 120 - 
123 ; Panch MaKHs, 273 -276. 

Ponds; Kaira, 13 ; Punch MahAls, 192; 


Population— 

Kaira, according to census of 1846 and 1872, 25 ; 
Panch Mahils, according to census of 1855 and 
1872,213. 

According to sub divisions, sex, and age : Kaira, 

26; Panch Mahils, 213. 

According to occupation : Kaira, 29; Panch 
Mahils, 216. 

According to race and religion : Kaira, 28 ; Panch 
Mahils, 215. 

According to towns and villages : Kaira, 39 ; ' 

Panch Mahils, 227. 

Able to read and write: Kaira, 134; Pan(9i ? 
Mahils, 285. > 

Poppy, cultivation of : Kaira, 54 ; Panch Mahils, 
234. 

Post : Kaira, 70 ; Panch Mahils, 241. 

Prices : Kaira, 63 ; Panch Mahils, 239. 

Private schools : Kaira, 132. 

Proprietary villages : See Taiukdirs. 

Pulses, cultivation of ; Kaira, 42; Panch Mahite, 
232-234. 

PupDs, number and race of : Kaira, 135 ; Panch 
Mahils, 285. 

R. ^ 

Railway, length, stations, and traffic: Kaira, 72. 
Rainfall; Kaira, 14 ; Panch Mahils, 195, ^ 

R^Sti, or quiet villages : Kaira, 84. 

Rates of assessment : Kaira, 112; Panch Mahils, 
264. 

Reading rooms : Kaira, 139; Panch Mahils, 289. 
Registration of documents : Kaira, 119; Panch 
Mahils 272. 

Religious beggars : Kaira, 35; Panch Mahils, 226. 
Religion : Kaira, 28 ; Panch Mahils, 215. 
Rest-honses: Kaira, 69; Panch Mahals, 241. 
Revenue and Expenditure ; See Balance Sheet. 
Rice, cultivation of: Kaira, 47; Panch Mahil 8 „ 
233. 

Riots; See Niikda risingsi 

Rivers: Kaira, 2-5 ; Panch Mahils, 19k 

Roads: Kaira, 68 ; Panch Mahils, 240. 

s. 

Sdbarmati river, 4. 

Safflower, cultivation of : Kaira, 52. 

S^markha, town, 178. 

Sandalpur, the site of an ancient city, 178. 

Sdrsa, town, 178. 

Schools, number of: Kaira, 132; Panch Mahils, 
284. 

Seasons: Kaira, 56, 113 ; Panch Mahils, 235, 267. 
Senja, or simple villages ; Kaira, 106. 

Shedhi river, 4. 

Shcra, place of fair, 317. 
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Shrubs and Plants: Panch Mahila, 202-208. 
Silk-worms, rearing of : Kaira, 54. 

Silli, place of interest, 178. 

Size of holdings : See Holdings. 

Size of a plough : See Plough of land. 

Small Cause Court : Kaira, ii8. 

Snakes : Kaira, 20 ; Panch Molidls, 212. 

Soap, manufacture of : Kaita, 76 ; Panch Mahdls, 
250. 

Soil, varieties of : Kaira, 42 ; Panch Mnhdis, 230. 
Soil, distribution of: Kaira, 43 ; Panch Mahdls, 
230. 

Steam Victories : See Factories. 

staff, revenue ; Kaira, 78; Panch Mahdls, 259. 

Stock: See Agricultural Stock. 

Stone, for building; Kaira, 15; Panch Mahdls, 
198. 

Sub-divisional accounts : Kaira, 143-165; Panch* 
Mahdls, 292-302. 

Sugarcane, cultivation of: Kaira, 54; Panch 
Mahals, 2.33. 

Survey: Kaira (1820-1826 and 1863-1867), 98, 
101, 108,112 ; Panch Mahdls (1871-1874), 264. 
Survey rates : See Rates of assessment. 

Svdmi Narayan: Kaira, 179. 

T. 

Talitis, appointed in 1814 ; Kaira, 94. 

Talivids, migration of ; Panch Mahals, 227. 

Talc : Panch Mahdls, 197. 

Talukddrs: Panch Mahdls, 262. 

Tappds, groups of villages : Kaira, 81. 

Tdtia Topi’s raid in the Panch Malidls, 253. 
ThdkorS, or Chiefs of mehveUi villages; Kaira, 83, 
113 ; Panch Mahdls, 261. 

Thdsra, sub-division of Kaira: Details same as 
those of A'nand, 146-148. 

Thdsra,town, 178. 

Traders : Kaira, 30 ; PanchjMahdls, 216. 

Trade, hy land : Kaira, 71 ; Panch Mahdls, 241 - 248. 
Trade, between Oujardt and M.dlwa, 243. 

Trade Guilds : Kaira, 76 ; Panch Mahdls, 251, 
Trdga, mutilation ; Kaira, 120. 

Transit dues; Panch Mahdls, 2C6, 282. 


Telegraph: Kaira, 70; Panch Mahdls, 241, 
Temperature : Kaira, 14 ; Panch Molidls, 196. 
Timber, export of : Panch Mahdls, 246. 

Tobacco, cuUiv.ation of: Kaira, 47. 

Todar Mai’s survey : Kaira, I38 ; ranch Mahdls, 
252. 

Town education : Kaira, 138 ; ranch Mahdls, 289. 
Trees: Kaira, 15; Panch Mahdls, 198-202. 

Tuva, hot springs, 317. 

U. 

TJmreth. town, 178. 

V. 

Vaccination : Kaira, 141 ; Panch Mahdls, 

Vadtdl, )>ead ijuartcrs of the 8vdmi Ndrdyan sect, 
178. 

Verds, or ccsscs : Kairl^ 87, 107, 1H» Panob 
Mahdls, 266. 

Village communities : Kaira, 39 ; Panch Mahdls, 

227. 

Village education = Kaira, 138 ; Panch MahMlg 

289. 

Villages, number and jiopulation of: Kdira, 39; 

Panch Malidls, 227. 

Village organization : Kaira, 87. 

Vital statistics : >8cc Dirtba and Deaths. 

W. 

Wages, Kaira, 62 ; Panch Mahdls, 238. 

Waste lands = p.onch Mahals, 265. 

Water-supply : Kaira, 13 ; Panch Mahdls, 192. 
Weights and measures : Kaira, 65 5 Panch 

Malidls, 2 : 19 . 

Wells, Sundia anil Rdinia : Kaira, 43. 

Wheat, cultivation of ; Kaira, 47 ; Panch Mahdls, 
2.33. 

Wild animals ; Kaira, 18 ; Panch Mahdls, 2I(L 
Workers in leather : Kaira, 36; Panch HtiMt, 
22.5. 

Writers: Kaira, 30; Panch MabMs, 21& 

Y. 

Tears of scarcity! Kaira, 56; Pandh M ahd la 235, 
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